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A Great National Meeting 


Postwar educational problems will receive 
attention at the first nationwide meeting of the 
American Association of School Administrators 
in Atlantic City, March 1-6. 

We are just far enough removed from the late 
hostilities and have worked into the postwar 
reconstruction era sufficiently to get a firm grip 
on the nature of the problems before school 
administrators, particularly in the fields of 
finance, school-plant replacements, teachers’ 
salaries, curriculum reorganization, and teacher 
training to enable the leading experts to provide 
discussions that will help local administrators 
to carry on with reasonable understanding. 
There is a genuine crisis in the maintenance of 
teaching staffs and a financial crisis will in- 
evitably follow. These problems deserve the most 
careful thought and discussion which the best 
minds in school administration can provide. 

During the past year, textbook publishers, 
manufacturers of school furniture, and designers 
and makers of school equipment and teaching 
materials have almost completely reorganized 
their setups to again give peacetime service to 
schools and colleges. There are still enormous 
shortages in materials and labor, but no genuine 
need of a school or college, desiring a change in 
the curriculum or method, will go unmet. The 
business leadership of professional educators is 
being utilized to produce new articles and new 
models of old articles, and new teaching devices. 
The best of these will be shown in the educa- 
tional exhibits at Atlantic City. 

The ScHoot BoarD JOURNAL, too, is render- 
ing a service in this field in that the advertise- 
ments and the editorial discussions of buildings, 
equipment, furniture, and instructional materials 
presented monthly in the reading and advertis- 
ing columns represent the newest ideas and the 
best improvements to help’ solve these vital 
educational problems. 
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A National Disservice to Education 


Edward A. Fitzpatrick, Ph.D. 


President Truman by appointing the Civil- 
ian Advisory Commission on Universal (Mili- 
tary) Training has brought, in a preliminary 
way, the subject of universal military training 
before the people of the United States, and 
also before the eightieth Congress of the 
United States who will determine American 
policy. He does a disservice to a frank facing 
of the issue and an honest determination of a 
sound public policy on the subject by his in- 
struction to his appointees on the Commission. 

The issue is camouflaged. The problem be- 
fore the American people — and the Federal 
government — is not the problem which the 
President presents —the general training of 
boys of military age. The problem which the 
Commission is asked to work on is not the 
problem of universal military training, for the 
President says, “The military phase is only 
incidental to what I have in mind.” 

Moreover, it does not place the responsibil- 
ity for military training where it belongs, and 
his statement serving as a red herring, can 
only result in confusing public opinion. 

The President wants the word military 
dropped from the title of the Commission. “I 
want you,” addressing the new Commission, 
“to be known as the President’s Advisory 
Commission on Universal Training. I want 
that word military left out.” The altogether 
admirable purpose set for the Commission is 
to be approached “with the idea of insuring 
the continuation of our form of government.” 
This almost unlimited area does not confine 
the Commission in any way until they decide 
what is threatening the continuation of our 
form of government, and then they must think 
or plan in specific terms. To help achieve this 
objective the President wants more specifically 
the following: 


“I want,” he says, “our young people to be 
informed on what this Government is, what it 
stands for —its responsibilities. And I think the 
best way to do this is through a universal training 
program. I don’t like to think of it as a universal 
military training program. I want it to be a 
universal training program, giving our young 
people a background in the disciplinary approach 
of getting along with one another, informing them 
of their physical makeup, and what it means to 
take care of this temple which God gave us. If 
we get that instilled into them, and then instill 
into them a responsibility which begins in the 
township, in the city ward, the first thing you 
know we will have sold our Republic to the 
coming generations as Madison and Hamilton 
and Jefferson sold it in the first place.” 


The President is interested in the Commis- 
sion because he is interested in the coming 
generation, and he does not want to find what 
the records of the draft boards show about 
this generation will be true of the coming gen- 
eration: “Thirty per cent of our young people 
who were called up for service were unfit phy- 
sically or mentally.” The President adds “that 
is a terrific reflection on a free country.” 

The immediate objectives stated with refer- 





ence to the coming generation are clearly with- 
in the scope of the American public school 
system and the public school system is the 
public agency best suited for their accomplish- 
ment. This will necessarily imply the service, 
too, of the family and the Church as well as 
other social agencies. If the purposes and 
achievement of these agencies are to be stud- 
ied and more effectively reoriented and they 
are to be made more efficient in their services 
(1) in the mental and physical formation of 
the coming generation, (2) in the improvement 
of the production machine, (3) in the preser- 
vation of the peace of the world, and (4) the 
continuation of the American form of govern- 
ment, then the program should not be pro- 
posed under the aegis of universal military 
training or of the common defense nor to meet 
the exigencies of totalitarian war where more 
people are killed behind the lines than of ac- 
tual fighting men. The whole situation as a re- 
sult of the President’s statement is confused, 
illogical, and evidence of the “disorderly” con- 
sideration of public questions in the aftermath 
of war and the mental and moral unprepared- 
ness for peace in an atomic world. And funda- 
mental issues are raised about the sphere of 
government, the relation of federal and state 
government, and the nature and character of 
education and of local autonomy in govern- 
ment that there is no point in raising. 

It is true that the policies involved in uni- 
versal military training are public policies, not 
military policies even though they are in the 
realm of grand strategy and as public policies 
they must be decided by the whole citizenship 
or by their representatives. Consequently, a 
civilian advisory committee would seem to be 
wise, though civilian committees with power 
(military affairs committees) already exist in 
both houses of Congress. 

What the people need now is honest and 
specific knowledge on two basic questions 
which involves the military authorities. The 
first question is: Do the national and more 
particularly the international policies of the 
United States, in the actual international situ- 
ation in all its phases, require a policy of mili- 
tary preparedness to the extent of including 
universal military training? The official answer 
to this question can be given on the basis of 
inside knowledge of the world situation and 
our own acts by the State and War-Navy De- 
partments. The second question is — and this 
becomes significant only if the answer to the 
first is in the affirmative — how many men are 
necessary and what training is necessary to 


1Adapted from: the writer’s “Universal Military Train- 
ing’ (McGraw Hill) p. VIII, in which book the proposi- 
tions in this paragraph are fully developed. There is also 
a full statement of President Roosevelt’s vagaries on this 
subject with his final constructive resolution of them on 
January 6, 1945, in his last annual message to Congress. 
President Truman started out with a direct, intelligent, 
and favorable attitude toward universal military training 
in a message to Congress and is now seemingly very much 
confused. 
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meet our international obligation and the 
changed character of war? This is a military 
question and must be answered in the first 
instance by the military authorities. Neither of 
these basic questions are within the knowledge 
or experience of the Civilian Advisory Com- 
mission, though they might be useful in re- 
viewing the basic information — but to what 
end? For more Federal aid for education? To 
change the center of gravity from the state to 
the nation? To help world government? To 


change the quality and character, or control- 


of our local education? 

There is only one valid reason for universal 
military training and that is military necessity, 
We mean military training. We don’t mean 
any training in the nature of general educa- 
tional or sociological experimentation. We do 
not mean physical training or health education 
or vocational training except as they are inci- 
dental to military training. Military training 
is training in the art of killing the enemy, 
whether you are scientist, administrator, or 
fighting man. From the individual’s standpoint, 
military training is to see in an actual combat 
that he survives. It is not popular to thus 
state the fact bluntly, nor is it regarded as 
wise by proponents. But there it is. We point 
out the fact even though we recognize war is 
the stupidest way to settle international dis- 
putes and it should be “good tidings of great 
joy” when men become civilized enough to 
renounce war and all its works. 

We must recognize that a great deal of the 
educational and social claims for military train- 
ing are fantastic. The effects are not wholly 
beneficial. The balance is tipped in its (univer- 
sal military training) favor by the conditions 
of national security in the kind of postwar 
world that is immediately ahead of us as now 
conceived by the official leaders of American 
public policy. It may be repeated that the edu- 
cational, social, and health claims for the pro- 
gram are exaggerated. There will be losses — 
educational, social, and health losses —as a 
result of the program, beceuse of the disrup- 
tion of the life of the individual, the inevitable 
regimentation, the character of military train- 
ing and its actual conduct, the highly artificial 
character of life in a camp and the tempta- 
tions of life near the camp. There will be some 
gains, too — in vocational training, in regular 
habits, in training illiterates, and in social con- 
tact. The general, social, and educational re- 
sults desired for the nation — for example, as 
expressed by President Truman — can be se- 
cured only by a long term program and its re- 
sults are dependent on the whole life of the 
individual and on community conditions. If we 
have military training, it must be worked into 
the larger program, its conditions may serve as 
a test of this whole-life, whole-community pro- 
gram but it cannot be a substitute for them.’ 


(Concluded on page 90) 
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The Important Legal Aspects of — 


The Relationship of State 
and Local School Units A. Reed Morrill+ 


Our American public school system had 
its inception in the colonial era of our 
history in what came to be the New 
England states. The management and sup- 
port of the local school rested with each 
town — control and support of the school 
were vested in the same body. It may be 
well to recall that for an extended period, 
the early settlers lived in towns. Towns 
grew and were subdivided into parishes. 
It was the practice to establish a school 
in each parish to be “within walking dis- 
tance” of the children who attended. The 
practice of moving out into the country- 
side to operate a farm was later on a 
natural consequence of development, and 
the beginning of expansion, which neces- 
sitated additional school facilities and 
school districts. 

An evolution of complete local autonomy may 
be seen in the development of the district school 
in Connecticut, in which authority to subdivide 
towns was given as early as 1766. By 1794, the 
existence of districts had been recognized and 
permission was given to local school committees 
to levy taxes and appoint tax collectors. By 
1799, districts were permitted to choose clerks 
and treasurers and by 1839 they were recognized 
as bodies corporate with full powers to manage 
their schools.’ 

The Constitution of the United States 
does not mention education; nowhere does 
it mention the organizing of schools. The 
Tenth Amendment to the Constitution 
reads as follows: “ . . . Powers not dele- 
gated to the United States, are reserved 
to the states respectively, or to the people.” 
Education was one of the “powers’’ neither 
delegated to the United States nor pro- 
hibited by the Constitution to the states. 

Education, therefore, became not only 
one of the powers of the state but also 
one of its obligations and responsibilities. 
The purpose of state constitutional pro- 
visions for education is that of guarantee- 
ing perpetuity of educational services in 
the state. A few examples will suffice to 
indicate this general state constitutional 
provision. 


The State Board of Education 


The Wyoming Constitution specifies 
that “The legislature shall provide for the 
establishment and maintenance of a com- 
plete and uniform system of public in- 
struction”; the Constitution of Pennsyl- 
vania states that “the General Assembly 
shall provide for the maintenance and 
support of a thorough and efficient system 
of public schools”; the Oregon Constitu- 
tion stipulates that “the Legislative As- 

*Director of Secondary Education, Utah Department of 
Public Instruction, Salt Lake City, Utah 


_*Paul R. Mort and Walter C. Reusser 
Finance, (New York McGraw-Hill, 


Public School 
1941) p. 52. 


sembly shall provide by law for the es- 
tablishment of a uniform and general 
system of common schools.” 

As a result of the various state laws 
(constitutional and statute) we have in 
the United States 48 state departments of 
education, with an average of 19 staff 
members each. Study indicates that state 
departments have evolved from a one-man 
staff — the office of state superintendent 
— to the present form of staff organiza- 
tion with its different departments in the 
various states. Reference to the Educa- 
tional Directory shows the following :* 
states have less than 10 staff members 
states have from 10 to 19 staff members 
states have from 20 to 29 staff members 
states have 30 or more (New York has 53)” 

At the head of the state educational 
structure, is the state board of education 
—sometimes appointed and sometimes 
elected by various methods. The state 
board has charge over the public schools 
by authority from the state legislature. 
The state legislature frequently charges the 
state board of education (or the state 
school head) with the responsibility of 
formulating an adequate school system 
for the state and also stresses the need of 
a minimum state educational program 
which shall be the foundation program in 
each school district of the state. 

The development of boards of education 
evolved from the New England town 
meeting “School Committees.”’ The first 
organized state board of education, how- 
ever, is typified by the Board of Regents 
in New York state in 1784, although the 
State Board of Massachusetts in 1837 is 
often reckoned as the first state board 
which was the prototype for later state 
boards of education. Although the func- 
tions of those early boards were limited by 
definition, yet they laid the foundation 
for state-wide supervision and control of 
early local school policies. 

Some states have assigned many duties 
to one general board, while other states 
have created several boards each with a 
specific assignment. “In North Dakota, 
for example, there are two state boards 
with educational functions, whereas in 
Pennsylvania, eighteen separate boards 
have such functions.”* While we do have 
48 “school states,” we do not find, for 
instance, 48 state boards of education with 
jurisdiction over the public elementary 


2Educational Directory, 1944-1945, U 
Part I (Washington, D. C 


wr vu 


- ho 


¢ 


S. Office of Edu- 
cation Government Printing 
Office). 

‘This list includes only the officially appointed staff 
heads and does not include the members working under 
a staff or those within his department. Mort and Reusser 
op. cit., p. 41, states that in 1930 New York had nearly 
600 persons on the total staff. 
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and secondary schools. We have approxi- 
mately 40 such state boards of education. 
However, it should be added that in the 
few states that do not have such a board 
with jurisdiction over public elementary 
and secondary schools, the “state school 
chief” possesses the “authority commonly 
residing in the state board of education 
in the other states.’ All 48 states do have 
state boards which have jurisdiction over 
either public schools, vocational schools, 
teacher training institutions, colleges, or 
universities. State boards of education in 
most of the states have supervisory and 
administrative duties — through the legis- 
lature. “ ...A state board of education 
is a group of persons representing all the 
people of the state, who in turn carry on 
the duties of administration and supervi- 
sion of the schools through their chosen 
executive officer and his staff —the state 
superintendent of schools and the state 
department of education.’”* 


Functions of State Departments 


The state department, for all practical 
purposes, is an extension of the office of 
state superintendent and can well be re- 
garded as a service group. 


The ultimate responsibility for public education 
rests with the people through the state legislature. 
The state department of education is the agent 
and advisor of the legislature, and, as such, has 
a unique responsibilty in the planning program.’ 


An account of functions performed by 
state departments of education would be 
an extensive array if all the detailed activi- 
ties were listed. Cocking and Gilmore lists 
the following six major functions of the 
state department of education:* 


1. To provide educational leadership for the 
state 

. To assist local school units in solving edu- 
cational problems 

3. To co-ordinate educational activities through- 
out the state 

4. To aid in determining the effectiveness of 
the state’s program of education 

. To direct research necessary to solve educa- 
tional problems as they arise 

6. To advise the governor and legislature on 
educational legislation. 


4 


Aa 


Another important responsibility is that 
of informing the lay public of all current 
educational practices of the state. 

The question of authority of the state 
department in most states, then, revolves 


*Mort and Reusser, op. cit, p. 39. 

‘Forty-Fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, ‘‘American Education in the Post- 
war Period,’’ Part II, (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1945), p. 7. 

*Mort and Reusser, op. cit., p. 39 

'Forty-Fourth Yearbook, op. cit., p. 284. 

*Walter D. Cocking and Charles H. Gilmore, Organiza- 
tion of Public Education, Staff study 2 (Washington, D. 
C.: Government Printing Office, 1938), pp. 84-85. 
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around the state legislature and the degree 
to which it charges responsibility to the 
state office. While certain school functions 
and powers are delegated to local districts 
by the state legislature, in the last analysis, 
it falls upon the state to see that schools 
are provided for all children and minimum 
standards are maintained. “In general, the 
responsibility for over-all administration 
and supervision of elementary and second- 
ary schools is vested in one state board of 
education... ’” 

The state office represents all the dis- 
tricts of the state. Its personnel should be 
as interested in the children of one district 
as in those of any other. This being the 
case, certainly then the state department 
ought to be vitally interested in equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunities for all 
the children of the state. Likewise, the 
patrons of the state should be concerned 
in an equalization program of education. 
“By education as a state function is 
meant that by the very nature of educa- 
tional service, that which is done in any 
community is the concern not of the people 
of that community alone, but of all the 
people of the state.’”° 

It should be pointed out with emphasis 
that the financial necessities of education 
today are vastly more extensive and less 
simple than they were a few decades ago. 
The public has continued to demand better 
staffed and managed, and better equipped 
schools. Also the demand for more and 
more educational services on the part of 
the public has steadily increased; school 
attendance has continued to be extended 
and the number attending school has in- 
creased by leaps and bounds. 


_ State Education Expenditures 


In 1880, the total expenditure for sec- 
ondary and elementary education in the 
United States was $7.91 per capita. In 
1942, it had increased to $94.56 per capita. 
Variability among state expenditures for 
education has been very great. In 1941-— 
1942, the poorest state spent $31.51 per 
capita while the highest state spent $167 
per capita. In 1890, the revenue from local 
sources was approximately 70 per cent of 
the total, and state revenue was 18 per 
cent. By 1942, local revenue was about 
61 per cent and state revenue was 31 per 
cent. This indicates an increase in the 
proportion of state revenue for education. 

We still have in some states a school 
system supported largely from local reve- 
nue with but a small percentage of state 
tax aid. In others a small percentage of 
local aid and a high proportion of state 
school revenue is provided. In 1941-1942 
several states furnished over 50 per cent 
each of their total school revenue. Dela- 
ware furnished 90 per cent, New Mexico 
78 per cent, and North Carolina 66 per 
cent.*” 
~ 9Forty-Fourth Yearbook, op. cit., p. 122 

*Mort and Reusser, op. cit., p. 56 


“Forty-Fourth Yearbook, op. cit., pp. 215-226 
2Ibid., p. 226 
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It has come about that all support and 
control of the schools are not vested in 
one and the same source or political unit. 
Some statistics already cited indicate ex- 
treme inequality of educational finance as 
among states. This same condition prevails 
among districts within a given state. This 
results in extreme inequality of educational 
offerings to students due to concentration 
of wealth in some areas, and different 
tax-producing abilities of incomes and 
property in others. 

Let us portray a hypothetical case: 
District 36 has a school population of 
200,000. It has a property valuation of 
$2,632,000. District 56 has a higher prop- 
erty valuation of $300,000,000 and a 
higher census of 300,000 children. This 
extreme case shows district 56 with a 
property value of $1,000 per student while 
district 36 has but $13.16 per student. 
The question is, “How can we equalize 
the educational opportunity for the chil- 
dren in these two districts?” It seems as 
though 200,000 of the children concerned 
were born in the wrong district —on the 
wrong side of the line, as it were. 

Can we take a certain number of chil- 
dren from district 36 and move them over 
into district 56, so that the number of 
dollars per student will be equalized? The 
answer is, “No.” 

Can we transfer some of the property 
value of district 56 into district 36? The 
answer is, “No.” 


Equalization of Support 


As long as each district raises its own 
revenue for the schools, the educational 
offerings each can furnish will remain 
uneven. The best practical answer — not 
considering other aspects — would be for 
the entire area covered by both districts 
to become unified. Then educational reve- 
nue for the combined area could be 
equitably provided. If, however, it is de- 
sired to maintain each district, the prin- 
ciple of equalization must become our 
solution. This means a minimum program 
of education must be set up as the founda- 
tion program for each district. 


Underlying the equality principle is the concept 
of assuring a minimum without placing a ceiling 
on opportunity — the idea of helpng those handi- 
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capped by social and economic environment... , 
Equality of opportunity means leveling up, not 
leveling down. It demands helping the slow, not 
hobbling the swift.” 

Equalization is not achieved by the state 
matching local district funds. This only 
tends to make present opportunity more 
unequal. Neither is it achieved by the 
state contributing a given amount equally 
per A.D.A.; nor by sending each district 
an equal amount of state funds. One has 
to see the district’s needs, analyze its 
wealth, assessed valuation, and tax-pro- 
ducing resources, as well as to know the 
number of children in the district. 

Since costs vary from place to place in the 
state and bear diverse relationships to tax-paying 
abilities of the various districts, the achievement 
of uniformity would involve the following: 

1. A local school tax in support of the mini- 
mum offering would be levied in each district 
at a rate which would provide the necessary 
funds for that purpose in the richest district. 

2. This richest district then might raise all of its 
school money by means of the local tax 
assuming that a satisfactory tax, capable of 
being locally administered, could be devised. 

3. Every other local district could be permitted 
to levy a tax at the same rate and apply the 
aang toward the cost of the schools, 

ut — 

4. Since the rate is uniform, this tax would be 
sufficient to meet the costs only in the richest 
districts, and the deficiencies would have 
to be made up by the state subventions.” 


Therefore, the distribution of an equal- 
ization fund, as shown above, must be 
related to both financial abilities and needs 
of the local district. The state thus pays 
the difference between the cost of the 
minimum educational program and the 
local tax contribution. Poor districts get 
more aid than the rich — otherwise the 
equalization is not met. In the poor dis- 
trict, the local share will be small and the 
state share greater. In the average district, 
they may be about equal, while in the 
wealthy district, the local share will be 
greater and the state share small. Other 
important factors to be given considera- 
tion in a complete equalization program, 
among various other factors, include: 
teacher requirements, number of days in 
school, curricular offerings, transportation 
of students, and the size of classroom units. 


State School Taxes 


Since in the United States we consider 
education to be of vital importance to 
our national welfare, equal educational 
opportunity for children within states 
should become our primary objective. A 
means to this end can only be found in 
the organization and employment of 4a 
state tax system which utilizes a syn- 
chronized method of all the various reve 
nue-producing taxes. 

Cyr and others'®> have pointed out that 
in the past too much reliance has been 
placed upon one source of tax money for 


43Mort and Reusser, op. cit., p. 100. 

“Mort and Reusser, op. cit., p. 384. 

“Frank W. Cyr, Arvid J. Burke, and Paul R. Mort, 
Paying For Our Public Schools (Scranton, Pa.: Interns 
tional Textbook Co., 1938), p. 43. 
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schools —the tax on general property. 
The general property tax certainly has 
played a noble part in the early history 
of educational support in the United States. 
No one will minimize its importance. It 
will, no doubt, still be the “backbone” of 
the tax system of the state. However, it 
must no longer be expected to bear the 
heavy burden of educational and govern- 
mental support alone. Furthermore, local, 
state, and federal units should all be joint 
partners in fiscal support of education. 

By 1825, the watchword of thinking 
men became, “The wealth of the state 
must educate the children of the state.’* 
With revenue coming from three govern- 
mental units, obviously, for it to serve 
the utmost good in terms of the “student,” 
a certain effective relationship should exist 
between those furnishing the funds and 
those administering their expenditure. 


Local School Control 

Without doubt, the greater balance of 
administrative control of the school pro- 
gram in the United States is today held 
by local boards of education as delegated 
by state legislatures. “The current system 
of local school administration is the total 
effect of frontier experimentation, imita- 
tion, tradition, and continued practice.’”?’ 

The local community is education’s point of 


contact. . . . It is the point where educational 
problems are most tangible and specific. . . . It 
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is, therefore, the vital point of the planning 
program. 

In this day of more scientific approaches 
to problems, perhaps we might set up 
some criterion as a basis for deciding this 
issue. 

Will local autonomy do the best job 
in meeting the needs of the child? If it 
will, then indeed the management of the 
school should be in the hands of the local 
board of education. In any event the 
welfare of the child should be the criterion 
used to decide the issue. 

This same concept should be carried 
over into school board organization of 
each local school district. Board members 
should not merely be representatives of 
a certain precinct or section of the school 
district but should be representative of 
the district at large, having the best in- 
terests of all the children of the district 
at heart. 

The Fourty-Fourth Yearbook indicates 
that the state has a primary function in 
educating its children and the local dis- 
trict a secondary function. 

It is an accepted principle that local schoo! 
units should not usurp the authority and powers 





%Ellwood P. Cubberly, Public Education in the United 
States, (San Francisco: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934), 
p. 180. 

Arthur B. Moehlman, School Administration, (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1940), p. 169. 

8Forty-Fourth Yearbook, op. cit., p. 280. 

%Forty-Fourth Yearbook, op. cit., p. 125. 
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of the state; an equally acceptable principle is 
that the state should not stifle local initiative.” 

Could we place today’s educational 
system, in most of the states, side by side 
with that of fifty years ago, we could 
note much improvement and many changes. 
Among other things, one would observe 
that the present trend is mot toward small 
local units, but away from them toward 
fewer and larger administrative units, as 
well as toward larger attendance units; the 
trend is not in the direction of less state 
support of schools but toward more and 
more state support. The conceptual theory 
of separability of fiscal support and ad- 
ministrative control of the schools should 
become compatible to democratic thinking. 
This would encourage the idea of the 
feasibility of ‘federal, state, and local sup- 
port with local control. When the people 
of a state possess the advantage of such 
an educational structure as this, local 
boards of education should be encouraged 
in the formulation of long time programs 
constantly thinking of ultimate improve- 
ment of the educational offering in terms of 
the students, individually and collectively. 
In this light, local boards should also 
continue to study those measures which 
will result in improving both the size of 
administrative units and also the attend- 
ance units. Adequate school programs will 
develop in proportion to the provision of 
adequate school finances. 


Education for the Unusual Ones 


Richmond Barbour, Ph.D.' 


They all are unusual, of course. No two 
children are alike. This fact may be inter- 
preted as a blessing by some of us! 

But some children are more unusual than 
others. Do you know anyone like Johnny, who 
has a rheumatic heart? Johnny’s only chance 
for recovery requires that he remain in bed 
for another two years. Already he has been 
in bed for one year. Johnny has a very 
superior mind, and is eager for knowledge. 

Should the schools ignore Johnny? Should 
he be left in bed to vegetate, while his class- 
mates get far ahead of him? 

Maybe you know a girl like Louise, who 
has no hearing at all. In her infancy and early 
childhood Louise became a wild, shy little 
creature, who alternated her retreat from life 
with wild animal rages, almost subhuman in 
their fury. But Louise, too, has a good mind. 
She craves to be like other youngsters. She 
tries to learn, she tries with a feverish in- 
tensity which brings tears to your eyes. 

Should we relegate Louise to lifelong insti- 
tutional care? Should we label her “deaf and 
dumb” and waste a precious life? 

Or maybe you know Fred — big, awkward, 
slow moving, slow learning, Fred. He wants 
to be a good boy and do the things that others 


1 . 
Director of Guidance 


San Diego City Schools, San 
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do, but Fred’s mental development has been 
slow. He has failed over and over at school, 
no matter how hard he has tried. The bitter 
taste of failure continuously repeated has 
made Fred a delinquent. He plays hooky from 
school. He steals money from his parents to 
buy presents for his friends so they will like 
him. 

Should we let Fred continue along the path 
of failure, frustration, and crime? 

Johnny, Louise, and Freddy are only three 
out of many types of unusual ones. There are 
others who are extremely bright, so bright that 
they have trouble at school. Some are so fat 
that they are sick from their own obesity, 
and others so thin the wind seems to blow 
through them. Many are crippled by disease 
or by injury. Some are so extremely lethargic 
that they cannot compete. 

Of necessity, most schools are built around 
the needs of the great middle group, the 
middle 80 or 85 per cent of the children. It is 
right that the schools should be conducted for 
their benefit, there are so many of them. But 
it is not right when the concern for the great- 
est number leads schools to ignore the needs 
of the few very unusual ones. 

Education for the unusual ones is much 
more difficult and costs more money per child 
than does education for the great middle 


group. But the rewards it brings are commen- 
surate with the costs. The rewards are great. 

I have watched the school system at San 
Diego, California, taking stock of its offerings 
for the exceptional ones. There are 50,000 
pupils in that school system, so it is large 
enough to support a balanced program. Those 
who helped develop the program report that 
the only very unusual thing about it is that 
the whole series of undertakings have been 
planned and developed together in an inte- 
grated fashion. It is one program designed to 
meet the needs of all the educable children of 
school age in that town, regardless of the 
nature of their handicap. It illustrates the 
kinds of things many good school systems are 
doing now to help their Johnnies, their 
Louises, and their Freds. 

The most numerous facilities for the un- 
usual ones in this city are the “special” 
rooms and the “adjustment” rooms, which are 
placed right in the regular elementary and 
secondary schools of the city. The “special” 
rooms are for the boys and girls whose mental 
development has been a little slower than 
normal. Only 15 children are enrolled in each 
“special” room. For many years this com- 
munity has maintained these rooms, and with 
them available it is no longer necessary to 
consign slow learners to the educational pur- 
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Games like this play with a ball helps provide co-ordination of crippled muscles of seriously crippled children. = meet 
Thi 
gatory of too frequent failure. Instead, teach- girls of normal intelligence who for one reason It is important to note that both “special” | progr 
ers try in the “special” rooms to gear their or another have failed to learn to read, write, and “‘adjustment” classes are housed in regular they 
instruction to their pupils’ mental abilities. and do arithmetic as rapidly as they should. schools. The pupils in them are not ostracized comp 
Students work up to capacity and find success A remedial program is offered to them so they and made to feel peculiar by being placed in and g 
instead of failure. They can learn to be good, can learn, can catch up with their fellows, and special school buildings away from other how 1 
responsible men and women — and citizens. get back to their regular classes. Only 20 chil- children. Also, it is important to note that 
The “adjustment” rooms are for boys and_ dren are enrolled in each “adjustment” room. there are “special” and “adjustment” rooms 
in high schools as well as elementary schools. 
Slow learners and pupils needing remedial 
teaching do not drop out of school these days; 
they are present in all high schools and they 
need extra help as much or more than their 
younger brothers and sisters. The teachers of 
“special” and “adjustment” rooms receive a 
salary bonus for the special training and spe- 
cial effort required of them. 
A number of special classes are offered for 
children with physical handicaps. Because the 
numbers of these children are small, single 
centers to serve the entire city are needed. It 2 
is not possible to disperse these rooms as has 
been done with “special” and “adjustment” 
classes. Those with only marginal eyesight 
meet together at one school where they work 
with special “sight saving’ books and ma 
terials, in a program designed to help them 
overcome their handicap. 
Those with only slight hearing, or with none 
at all, meet in several small classes at another 
school where they are taught lip reading, 
where they may be taught to speak, where 
they can work and play with others having 
the same problems. 
There are a number of traveling specialists 
re. who brieg to children with only minor handi- 
ee ma) — : ee | caps the benefit of a few hours of special 
training a week right at their own school. 
A fleet of small especially equipped school buses brings crippled There are the speech therapists who help 
children to the special school. The chauffeur and attendant are young ones with severe speech handicaps. 
trained in handling the children. There is the program of lip reading instruction 
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for children with slight hearing loss, but who 
need the extra help of being able to read lips 
in order to communicate well. 

The city has several special schools which 
bring together larger groups of children with 
other types of handicaps. There is a school 
for children suffering from cerebral palsy or 
from the after effects of polio or meningitis. 
This school has no steps to climb. The cur- 
riculum takes into account the physical, 
mental, and emotional needs of children suf- 
fering from such crippling. 

There is the school for children who are 
undernourished, who suffer from certain types 
of asthma or from mild rheumatic heart con- 
ditions. This program is a very quiet, restful 
one with little physical activity, but abundant 
intellectual stimulation. And there is another 
small hospital school for children recovering 
from tuberculosis. 

Finally, there is a staff of “home tutors” 
for the children who cannot get to a school, 
but whose doctors certify they can study at 
home if the teachers bring the work to them. 

Heiping with all phases of the program is a 
staff of psychologists and visiting teachers. 
They assist the teachers make _ individual 
diagnoses of the school needs of their unusual 
ones, and develop an individual program to 
meet their needs. 

The teachers and others who work in this 
program take pride in it. But they feel that 
they never will be able to relax and become 
complacent because they know these boys 
and girls and know their parents. They know 
how much harder life is for the unusual child 


A pupil with marginal eyesight in 
an upper elementary grade. The 
class is equipped with special desks, 
special books, a special chalk for 
the blackboard, and scientifically 
adjusted lighting. 
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Individual help is given deaf children. This boy is learning how to 
pronounce his first words. Both visual and kinesthetic avenues are used. 


than for the more average youngster. They 
know the extra effort they must put forth. 
And they sense with deep personal humility 
the burden carried by the parents of the 
unusual ones. 


1 LOVE AN ARMY EMBLEM 
Karl J. N. Kildahl' 


Recently I picked up a magazine and was 
attracted to a picture on the front cover. It 
brought to my mind at once a rule of the 
United States government concerning the 
wearing of the uniform or any part of the 
same by a civilian. 

The cover was a picture of several students 
working with their instructor. One of the stu- 
dents had on his sweater a U. S. marine corps 
emblem. The student did not look old enough 
to have served, and entitled to wear the em- 
blem, and I am sure no civilian marine would 
do such a thing. 

It is true that people, particularly young 
people, and teen agers, like to wear ornaments 
and pins of some kind on their clothing. Dur- 
ing World War II many novelty companies 
made a business of manufacturing pins of all 
kinds, which many people wore to indicate 
that a member of their family was in the 


1Atwater, Minn. 


service. It would have been fine if it had 
stopped at that, but many people have 
adopted the practice of wearing the official 
insignias of their loved ones in service. These 
they wear on their civilian clothes. 

This practice our government does not sanc- 
tion. In fact, there are definite rules against it. 
When the uniform with all of its emblems was 
designed, it was for those men and women 
who were in the service of their country. It 
was to be worn by them alone. 

A civilian would not consider buying a com- 
plete uniform of any branch of the service 
with all of its emblems and insignias. Neither 
would he consider it proper to wear it to 
work, in the schoolroom, in the office, or out 
in society. Therefore, neither should anyone 
wear an emblem which is part of that uni- 
form. The practice is being carried on by 
many school children, and they are ignorant 
of the fact that it is illegal. Therefore, it is 
the duty of parents and teachers fo bring this 
fact to their attention. 

Title 10, Sec. 1393, of the U. S. Code reads: 
“Tt shall be unlawful for any person, not an 
officer or enlisted man of the U. S. Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard, to wear 
the duly prescribed uniform of the U. S. 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Coast Guard, 
or any distinctive part of such uniform.” 
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What the Courts Have Held — 





American School Law in 1946—I 


From the voluminous and varied reports 
of higher court decisions on school law in 
a single calendar year, selections can be 
made which show exciting progress toward 
more efficient and more humane adminis- 
tration of public education in the United 
States. For convenience, we look suc- 
cessively at (1) the rights and responsibili- 
ties of pupils and parents, (2) teachers and 
school employees, (3) state and district 
organization and officers, and (4) school 
finance and property. 


Pupils and Parents: Attendance 


Compulsory schooling. In Louisiana the 
conviction of the father of a family of thir- 
teen children for failure to cause one son, 
who was apparently an incorrigible delin- 
quent child, to attend school regularly was 
reversed by the supreme court because the 
proceedings were not in accordance with 
the statute of 1944 which makes the parish 
(county) board of education sole judge of 
whether the child is exempt from com- 
pulsory attendance under rules promul- 
gated by the state board of education, and 
specifies that actions shall be brought by a 
visiting teacher with the approval of the 
county superintendent of education. The 
complaint failed to show either of those 
requisites, and also failed to recite specifi- 
cally any unjustifiable absence from school. 
Two of the justices dissented, contending 
that a supplementary bill of particulars 
filed later cured the defect in the 
information.* 

Another Louisiana decision annulled the 
commitment of a married girl aged 15 to 
the State Industrial School for Girls for 
“truancy” because, although marriage 
under 16 is unlawful, it is valid after 
having been performed, and emancipates 
a minor from parental control and creates 
obligations obviously inconsistent with 
compulsory school attendance.’ It is inter- 
esting to recall that Mississippi and Kansas 
decisions of a decade and a half ago 
established that a married girl of school 
age could not be excluded from school 
solely because married, if she desired to 
attend. 

The Illinois supreme court sustained the 
long-standing rule of the Chicago board 
of education that public school pupils may 
be excused, at the request of their parents, 
for one hour each week to attend religious 
instruction at the church of their choice. 
Conceding that a board of education should 
not help support any church or denomina- 
tional activity, the court thought the board 
is under no obligation to be hostile or 


*Washington, D. C 
State v. Pettifield (La.), 27 So. 2d 424 (1946) 
2d 173 (1946). 


*State v. Priest (La.), 27 So 


M. M. Chambers, Esq.* 


antagonistic toward churches or religion, 
and concluded that the rule does no 
violence to the compulsory education law 
and is a reasonable rule for the practical 
administration of public schools.* This is in 
accord with the famous case of Mount 
Vernon, New York, decided twenty years 
ago. 

Segregation of pupils of Mexican de- 
scent. The United States District Court 
in southern California declared that “A 
paramount requisite in the American sys- 
tem of public education is social equality. 
It must be open to all children by unified 
school association regardless of lineage.” 
Accordingly, the “equal protection of the 
laws” is not provided by furnishing in 
separate schools the same technical. facili- 
ties, textbooks, and courses of instruction 
to children of Mexican ancestry that are 
available to the other public school chil- 
dren, and the school districts of Santa Ana 
and three other localities in Orange County 
were enjoined from so doing. Separation 
of non-English-speaking pupils would be 
lawful if based on credible and carefully 
administered tests, but here it was found 
that the segregation was often based on no 
more than the fact that a pupil bore a 
family name of Spanish origin. Circuit 
Judge McCormick went on to say “The 
record shows that the methods of segrega- 
tion prevalent in the defendant school dis- 
trict foster antagonisms in the children and 
suggest inferiority among them where 
none exists. . . . Comingling of the entire 
student body instills and develops a com- 
mon cultural attitude among the school 
children which is imperative for the per- 
petuation of American institutions and 
ideals.’”* 

Attendance areas. In Florida the St. 
Lucie County board of public instruction 
was within its statutory powers when it 
designated a certain part of the county as 
the attendance area for a specified graded 
school, furnished public transportation for 
the pupils, and required all pupils residing 
in that area to attend that school.® Note 
that this case did not concern any reorgani- 
zation of school districts, and is therefore 
different from the Florida cases sustaining 
district reorganizations, to be discussed in 
a later part of this review. 


Pupils and Parents: Transportation 


Reimbursement of parent. In Iowa a 
fourteen-year-old school girl living four 
miles from school found that after April, 


People ex rel. Latimer et al. v. Board of Education 
of City of Chicago (Ml1.), 68 N. E. 2d 305 (1946) 

‘Mendez et al. v. Westminster School District of Orange 
County et al. (U. S. D. C.), 64 F. Supp. 544 (1946) 

SBurdeshaw et al. v. Vassar et al. (Fla.), 24 So. 2d 
364 (1946). 
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1943, the school bus missed her home by 
a mile on account of curtailment of routes 
by order of the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation. Thereafter her father regularly 
transported her to and from the nearest 
bus stop. In December the school board 
resolved to pay eight cents per mile to 
parents so inconvenienced, but refused to 
reimburse for any transportation prior to 
December. Seven justices of the lowa 
supreme court decided that the statute 
itself authorizes the parent to recover in 
such a case. One justice dissented, main- 
taining that there was no contract between 
the board and the parent prior to Decem- 
ber, and “No man, entirely of his own 
volition, can make another his debtor.’ 

Public transportation of parochial pupils. 
A California Court of Appeal reasoned that 
“If the transportation o1 pupils to and irom 
public schools is authorized, as it certainly 
is, and if the benefit of that transportation 
is to the pupils, then an incidental benefit 
flowing to a denominational school from 
free transportation of its pupils should not 
be sufficient to deprive the legislature of 
the power to authorize a school district to 
transport such pupils.” Thus the Porter- 
ville school district could not be enjoined 
from transporting seventeen pupils of St. 
Anne’s Parochial School in empty seats of 
two regularly operated public school buses, 
and there is no violation of the constitu- 
tional prohibition of the use of public 
money in aid of sectarian schools.’ 

The highest court of Kentucky refused 
a rehearing of its own decision of 1945 
to similar effect." The Wisconsin supreme 
court avoided deciding the constitutional 
issues involved in a similar case by de- 
ciding nothing other than that a demurrer 
to the school board’s answer should be 
sustained.’ In November the voters of 
Wisconsin rejected a constitutional amend- 
ment which would have removed any 
doubt of the constitutionality of public 
transportation for pupils of private or 
parochial schools. Near the middle of the 
same month the New Jersey case in which 
the highest court of the state had decided 
that a board of education could lawfully 
reimburse parents of children attending 
nonpublic schools for public bus fares paid 
by them,’°® was argued in review before the 
United States Supreme Court, and as the 
year came to a close the decision of that 





*Harwood v. Dysart Consolidated School District et al 
(lowa), 21 N. W. 2d 334 (1946) 

Bowker v. Baker et al. (Cal. App.), 167 P. 2d 256 
(1946 

SNichols v. Henry (Ky.), 191 S. W. 2d 930 (1945), 
rehearing denied 1946 

*Costigan et al. v. Hall et (Wis.), 23 N. W. 2d 
495 (1946). 

Everson v. Board of Education, 133 N. J. L. 350, 44 
A. 2d 333 (1945). Appeal to United States Supreme Court 
pending 
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high tribunal was being awaited. The live 
question of whether public school boards 
may have regard for the education, safety, 
health, and convenience of all the children 
of all the people is now passing through its 
judicial testing. 


Pupils and Parents: Discipline 


The perennial question of high school 
fraternities was revived in Arkansas with 
the usual result, after having been litigated 
in other southern states during 1945. Can 
a school board lawfully enforce a rule mak- 
ing high school pupils who participate in 
fraternities or sororities ineligible for speci- 
fied extracurricular activities and desig- 
nated honors? Yes, said the Arkansas 
supreme court, after reviewing the record 
of the case in Little Rock. There the rule 
had first been enacted in 1935 after some 
junior college students were seriously in- 
jured in fraternity hazing. After two years 
the rule was abandoned because of evidence 
that pupils were falsifying the required 
written statement on a wholesale scale, and 
that in many instances their parents en- 
couraged them to violate the rule. The 
board re-enacted the rule in 1945 and was 
then challenged by a petition for an injunc- 
tion, which was denied and dismissed. 
“Something — and something that has 
fundamental substance — must be left to 
the judgment of the board members; and 
this can be done only through the process 
of delegated power,” said the court.” 


Teachers: The Nontenure Contract 


Breach of contract by board. A Minne- 
sota rural one-room school teacher who was 
summarily dismissed by the school board 
before the expiration of her one-year con- 
tract, sued and recovered full salary for the 
remainder of the year. Even where there is 
no statutory protection, the teacher is held 
nevertheless to be entitled to a notice of 
the charges and a fair hearing before the 
board in such a case.}? 

Taking account of the universal local 
usage, the supreme court of Kansas decided 
that a public school teacher in Johnson 
County is actually paid for work only dur- 
ing the customary school year of nine 
months, even though his contract stipulates 
that he shall be paid in twelve monthly 
installments. Accordingly, one who resigned 
after four months of the school year had 
passed was entitled to four-ninths of the 
annual salary, and not merely to four- 
twelfths of it. : 

The “continuing contract.” Between the 
States having full-fledged teacher tenure 
Statutes and those having no systematic 


Statutory regulation of teacher tenure, 
there is a group of states, greatly increased 
in recent years, having “continuing con- 
tract laws” under which the annual con- 
ley (Ark.), 197 S. W. 2d 39 (1946) 
Sch District No. 70, Goodhue County 
W. 2d 220 (1946) 
nee Mission Rural High School District 


mn County, et al. (Kan.), 170 P. 2d 807 
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tract is automatically renewed unless the 
teacher is officially notified to the contrary 
on or before a specified date in the spring 
or summer. Such a law became effective 
in Missouri in November, 1943, requiring 
the notice to be given on or before July 1. 
A rural board failed to notify its one-room 
teacher of its intent not to renew his 
contract and subsequently closed the school 
and transported the pupils to another dis- 
trict. After having sought in vain to be 
allowed to perform under his contract, the 
teacher sued and recovered full salary for 
the year covered by it. Said the Missouri 
supreme court, “A school board cannot 
breach a valid contract merelf by making 
some new arrangement, no matter how 
legal it may otherwise be.’’’* 

An Illinois decision made it clear that 
the so-called “tenure law of 1941” actually 
provides full-fledged tenure only in dis- 
tricts governed by boards of education 
(chiefly town and city districts) and 
carries only the weaker “continuing con- 
tract” principle as applied to districts 
governed by “boards of school directors” 
(chiefly small rural districts). Thus the 
latter boards have full discretion to refuse 
to renew the annual contract of any teach- 
er, without assigning a good reason and 
without conducting a hearing, provided 
only that they notify the teacher to that 
effect on or before April 25 of the year in 
which the current contract expires.’® 


Teachers Under Tenure Statutes 


Substitute teachers acquire no rights. 
Under the California tenure law substitute 
teachers are defined as having no positions 
of their own, but as merely employed from 
day to day to fill jobs temporarily vacated; 
and such service, of whatever length, does 
not count toward the required period of 
service as a probationary teacher. Con- 
sequently, one who had taught as a sub- 
stitute in Los Angeles continuously for 


eight years acquired thereby no basis for , 


a claim for appointment as a permanent 
teacher, though the prior continuous serv- 
ice actually greatly exceeded the requisite 
probationary period of three years.*® 

The required probationary period is 
also strictly defined in Illinois, where it is 
held that “probationary service” is such 
only if there was a contract between the 
parties to that effect; that “year” means 
a calendar year; and that there must have 
been two consecutive years of teaching 
service, one of which was subsequent to 
the effective date of the statute, and a 
probationary period within the meaning of 
the statute. Consequently a local school 
administrator who was demoted in 1943 
by being transfered to a lesser school at a 
lower salary could not be reinstated by 
court order because his petition failed to 

“Dye v. School District No 
(Mo.), 195 S. W. 2d 874 (1946) 

Pack v. Sporleder et al. (ill.), 67 N. E 
(1946) 


Ham v. Los Angeles City High School District et al 
(Cal. App.), 169 P. 2d 646 (1946) 


f Pulaski County 
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show the foregoing exact essentials, al- 
though he had had many years of continu- 
ous service in the same district.*’ 

A Los Angeles junior college teacher was 
lawfully dismissed in 1944 because of 
drastic reduction in the enrollment, though 
he had permanent status. Three months 
later the board employed him as a sub- 
stitute teacher at $298 a month, and after 
another five months restored him as a 
permanent teacher at $385. He then sued 
for the difference in salary for the five 
months, but could not recover, because the 
board was under no obligation to employ 
him at all until the needs of the district 
justified his re-employment as a permanent 
teacher.*® 

Dismissal for cause. A California per- 
manent teacher of more than twenty years’ 
faithful and exemplary service allowed 
himself one lapse by slipping off for a 
week of deer hunting in the autumn, leav- 
ing a note to the principal saying he had 
an impending illness and would probably 
enter a hospital. The board truculently 
dismissed him, but was immediately re- 
versed by the local trial court, and the 
judgment was affirmed by the higher courts 
on the theory that dismissal was too 
severe a penalty.’® In the state supreme 
court, be it noted, the teacher was saved 
only by vote of four of the justices against 
three. 

In New Jersey the principal of a girls’ 
vocational school, on permanent tenure 
status, was accused of being defiant of the 
county director and assistant director of 
vocational education, of writing complaints 
about them to the United States Assistant 
Commissioner for Vocational Education, 
“thereby placing further federal aid for 
vocational education in jeopardy,” of 
terminating a war production training pro- 
gram without authority, and of other acts 
of insubordination. The county board of 
education for vocational schools dismissed 
her. The dismissal was reversed by the 
state commissioner of education, to whom 
the charges seemed trivial and poorly 
supported; but he was reversed and the 
dismissal sustained by the state board 
of education and by the trial court.*° 

Mere delay and failure to assign a 
permanent teacher for a year or more, 
ignoring her requests for assignment and 
her compliance with all requirements, in- 
cluding a health examination, can not 
deprive her of her rights under the New 
York tenure law; and she is entitled to 
reinstatement as of the date of the first 
vacancy after her first request for assign- 
ment, and full salary from that date, less 


“Wilson v. Board of Education of School District No 
126 (lil.), 68 N. E. 2d 257 (1946), reversing 327 Il 
App. 338, 64 N. E. 2d 380 

“Koblik v. Los Angeles City Junior College District 
et al (Cal. App.), 169 P. 2d 657 (1946). 

"Midway School District of Kern County et al. v. 
Grifeath (Cal. App.), 166 P. 2d 331 (1946). Affirmed by 
Supreme Court of California. 

Harrison v. State Board of Education (N. J. Sup.), 
48 A. 2d 579 (1946). 
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any sums actually earned by her other- 
wise.** 

A Youngstown teacher who was given 
no assignment after June 1941 (the year 
in which the Ohio tenure act became 
effective) and was ignored until November, 
1943, when the board charged her with 
inefficiency, was ordered reinstated, be- 
cause obviously she had never been allowed 
to teach after acquiring permanent status, 
and a permanent teacher cannot be dis- 
missed for alleged shortcomings before the 
permanent status began.** To avoid con- 
fusion it should be noticed that the Ohio 
law, at least in its application to large 
city districts, is in fact a tenure law, 
though it is labeled in the statutes as a 
“continuing contract” law, and the courts 
necessarily follow that terminology. 

Tenure and the married woman teacher. 
When the Ohio law went into effect, the 
teachers entitled to its benefits included 
women teachers who were already married 
at the time; but it is settled that a board 
of education in that state may now insert 
a provision in its contracts providing for 
their termination automatically if the fe- 
male teacher marries. Thus, although a 
woman teacher was married and concealing 
the fact in September, 1941, the conceal- 
ment could not amount to material fraud, 
and she recovered her full salary for that 
school year, though she disclosed her mar- 
riage in December and assented to serve 
the remainder of the year as a substitute at 
a lower salary.*® 


Teachers’ Salaries 


There is rough-hewn and wholesome 
justice in the Oklahoma decision that it 
was lawful for the Oklahoma City board to 
contract with its teachers in the fall of 
1945 for specified salaries, with the proviso 
that salaries could be revised upward or 
downward after the actual revenues were 
known, and accordingly make a substan- 
tial general upward revision in May, 
1946.** 

New Jersey propounded the salutary 
principle that a salary schedule established 
by a board of education cannot be ab- 
solutely unamendable, even with respect 
to the rights of tenure teachers. Successive 
boards must have the right to-change their 
own rules. Reducing or delaying prospec- 
tive increments under a repealable salary 
schedule does not conflict with the stipula- 
tion of the tenure statute that a board can- 
not reduce a teacher’s salary without 
cause.”° 

Racial discrimination is unconstitutional. 
An important landmark of the year was the 
decision of the United States Circuit Court 


“People ex rel. Patterson v. Board of Education of City 
of Syracuse et al. (N. Y.), 67 N. E. 2d 372 (1946). 

22Roller v. Young et al. (Ohio St.), 67 N. E. 2d 710 
(1946). 

23Cardinal v. Dimit et al. (Ohio App.), 69 N. E. 2d 
65 (1946). 

*Edwards v. Board of Education of Oklahoma City et al. 
(Okla.), 169 P. 2d 1015 (1946). 

Fraser et al. v. State Board of Education et al. (N. 
J. L.), 45 A. 2d 591 (1946). 


of Appeals declaring that the established 
“policy, custom, and usage” of paying 
Negro teachers less salaries than white 
teachers of equivalent qualifications and 
duties in the Little Rock school district 
violates the guaranty of equal protection 
of the law in the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. 
Earlier federal decisions had established 
that discriminatory salary schedules are 
unlawful, but in this case no formal or 
systematic schedule was in_ evidence, 
though the actual practice of discrimina- 
tion was easily discernible.*® 

Morris (Hibbler, Intervener) v. Williams et al. (U. 


S. C. C. A.), 149 F. 247703 (1945); reversing (U.S. 
D.C.), 59 F. Supp. 508 
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In one twelvemonth we have seen two 
federal decisions unfavorable to discrimina- 
tion against pupils and teachers on account 
of race or nationality. The trend of the 
state decisions has been generally, though 
not invariably, favorable to the extension 
of educational opportunity to all the chil- 
dren of all the people, with as much 
deference as is possible to freedom of 
choice between. public and private or 
denominational schools. The decisions ex- 
hibit a preponderant tendency, too, to 
enhance the stability and dignity of the 
teaching profession, and give reason for 
increased satisfaction and pride in a great 
and growing educational system, as well as 
enthusiasm for its improvement. 


Breaking a Teacher “Racket” 
W. W. Ludeman' 


One form of racket is defined as a question- 
able method of making money which appar- 
ently meets the approval of the customer 
or the buying public. The teaching profession 
has reached racket proportions, in that over 
300,000 unqualified teachers are on rural and 
town school district payrolls. They fail to 
meet legal standards of certification but con- 
tinue to teach and receive pay with the 
apparent full approval of the public. 

There was no great objection to emergency 
teachers during wartime when many schools 
faced the danger of closing down because of 
the teacher shortage. The danger now is that 
the policy of employing “emergency” teachers 
may become permanent. It would be easy to 
fall into such easy ways. A teacher will take 
four years of training if required to do so; 
two years if that will suffice; one year, twelve 
weeks, six weeks, or none — depending upon 
the standard set. Many states have hit a 
teacher-training tailspin from a two-year re- 
quirement down to short summer courses or 


. less. Some teachers are willing to accept full 


teachers’ pay on the basis of this inadequate 
preparation, and the public is quite complacent 
to allow the policy to continue. Unless some- 
thing is done to break the “racket,” now, it 
may take a generation to recover the 1941 
levels in teacher certification. 


Impending Results of Unqualified 
Teachers 


There is no use to argue that training is 
unimportant in teacher efficiency. The schools 
of America are reaping a tragic crop from 
poorly manned classrooms. County super- 
intendents of one state almost unanimously 
voted that the chief weaknesses of the 
emergency teacher are: immaturity, poor 
methods, undeveloped professional attitudes. 
The gaps in school training because of lowered 
teacher quality are already beginning to ap- 
pear as eighth grade pupils move on into 
high school after three and four years of 
short instruction, and high school graduates 
are going into college after full four years 
of emergency instruction. The harvest of the 
teacher “racket” will be one of “school keep- 


4Southern State Normal, Springfield, S. Dak. 





ing” rather than careful subject matter in- 
struction and personality building. The losses 
by children are never regained once they have 
been lost. 

During the war short cuts into other pro- 
fessions were not allowed. Just because there 
was a shortage of doctors, the states did not 
announce that anyone who might think he 
possessed some healing power could proceed 
to dispense medicines for monetary reward. 
In dentistry also, and in other professions 
such as veterinary medicine, nursing, and the 
skilled semi-professions, there was little if 
any acceleration during the emergency period. 

Only in teaching was it possible to move 
in with the smallest possible preparation for 
the job to be done. The result now is that 
old established standards have been disas- 
trously shattered, whereas in these other pro- 
fessions there is no need for postwar adjust- 
ment. 

And the alarming danger of the present 
situation is that high school graduates looking 
toward teaching see only the short cut route 
into the profession. Teacher training institu- 
tions receive many more inquiries about short 
courses than about regular curriculums. Truly 
the teacher “racket” is an impending danger 
to the educational structure! 


Steps in Breaking “Racket” 


Authorities are agreed that the answer to 
the teacher problem will be the return of an 
abundant teacher supply. At that time the 
better qualified instructors will drive the 
poorly prepared out of the profession or 
force them to improve their training. Mean- 
time, the “racket” continues with the ‘short 
cut” candidate receiving top salary with little 
or no investment in preparation for the class- 
room job. It is toward the breaking of this 
attitude that the leaders of public education 
must bend their efforts. 

Some of the ways to proceed on a solution 
of the problem are: 

1. Establish salary levels for fully qualified 
teachers well above those of “short cut” 
teachers. This will offer inducement for the 
poorly trained to get into higher wage brackets 
by added preparation. 


(Concluded on page 90) 
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This JouRNAL opened an editorial over 
twenty years ago saying: “The relative 
merits between the elective and the ap- 
pointive board of education has been 
thrashed out so often that one would 
imagine the question to be settled for all 
ine. Ot. ie 

Yes — but! The question is as live now 
as it was a generation ago. Again this 
JouRNAL editorialized (about the situa- 
tion in Chicago) and said, “The appoin- 
tive method of creating a board of educa- 
tion by placing the nomination in hands 
of the mayor and confirmation in hands 
of the city council has worked reasonably 
well in large centers of population.’ 
Nevertheless, the issue was hot in Chicago 
within the past year. A Chicago news- 
paper said, “Mayor Kelly’s announcement 
of the committee Monday stressed the 
need for advice on the relative merits of 
electing or appointing board members in 
order to eliminate the ‘suspicion of politi- 
cal interference’ in school administration. 
Board members are presently appointed 
by the mayor and confirmed by the city 
council.”* The Research Division of the 
National Education Association considered 
the subject important enough to report a 
survey on it within the past year, which 
confirmed the stand taken by this.JOURNAL, 
but which reported that “a definite and 
recently accelerated shift to the elective 
system seems to be in progress in cities 
over 100,000 in population.’” 

The Phi Delta Kappan also within the 
past year deemed the question still moot 
and espoused the elective system, adding 
that “it is a notable fact that there has 
been scarcely a single scandal connected 
with a school board administration,’* It 
is too bad the brother in Phi Delta Kappa 
added that last thought. He evidently did 


‘Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 


The writer acknowledges the assistance of a number of 
graduate students in collecting and classifying the data 
of this report. 

*THE AMERICAN ScHoot Boarp Journat, April, 1925 
(Vol. 70), in an editorial entitled “Once More the Elective 
Versus the Appointive Board pp. 66-67. The editorial 


favored election in small places and appointment in large 
ones. Another editorial three months later, entitled ‘Again, 
Elective Versus Appointive Board of Education” (July 
1925, pp. 66-67), maintained the same position and said 
the elective system prevailed in “the great majority of 
American cities” and was “recognized as being the most 


acceptable,’ although not so good “in the largest centers 
of population.” 

*THE AMERICAN ScHoot BoaRD JournaL, March, 1927 
(Vol. 74), in an editorial entitled “City Council Dominates 
Over Boards of Education,” pp. 68-69 

‘The Chicago Sun, April 3, 1946, p 


"Research Bulletin, Vol XXIV, No. 2 (April, 1946), 
p. 5¢ 

"The Phi Delta Kappan, Vol. 27, p. 285 (May, 1946) 
mn an article entitled “The Backward-Looking Harvard 
Report,” by Frederick E. Bolton. 


What 1000 Terre Haute Citizens Look for 
in Voting for School Board Members 


J. R. Shannon 


not know of the scandals at Indianapolis 
and Terre Haute, the only Indiana cities 
using the elective system. The American 
Teacher exposed a shameful situation at 
Indianapolis recently,’ and an unpublished 
study by G. Lawrence Jones, Mary Jones, 
and Ulka Van Ulzen showed the inches of 
newspaper scandal in the Terre Haute 
press for twenty years after adopting the 
elective system to be practically equal 
that for the twenty years immediately 
preceding — and that was a plenty. 


Non-Partisan Elections in One City 


Terre Haute — the city made infamous 
by the antics of its elective school board 
twenty years ago. This JouRNAL took the 
lead in denouncing the arbitrary dismissal 
of Superintendent J. O. Engleman at Terre 
Haute in 1927.8 The Elementary School 
Journal opened an editorial the same 
month saying, “The Board of Education 
at Terre Haute, Indiana, has once more 
availed itself of the legal right to sacrifice 
the interests of the school system to politics 
and personal interests. It has dismissed a 
competent superintendent, who refused to 
appoint teachers in accordance with the 
behest of Klansmen elected by popular 
vote.” (Italics by present writer.)°® 

Terre Haute’s school board has escaped 
the headlines of educational periodicals 
since its period of greatest notoriety twenty 
years ago, but its manner of securing 
election in the meantime has been hardly 
any less reprehensible. Indiana law pro- 
vides that Terre Haute’s board of school 
trustees be elected on a nonpartisan ballot 
at the time of regular city elections every 
four years. Nevertheless, the Republican 
Party prepares a slate of Republicans 
for each such “nonpartisan” election and 
distributes it on printed cards to voters 
at the polls. And although the Republican 
Party seldom elects all candidates on its 
civil city ticket, all members of the last 
two school boards elected in Terre Haute 
have been Republicans, and the majority 
of its members in all previous elections 
have been Republicans, even though that 
party often did not win the civil city 
election. Incidentally, the Terre Haute 


™ Behind the Indianapolis Schools,” The American 
Teacher, May, 1942, pp. 5-7 

*“What Happened to Superintendent Engleman at Terre 
Haute,” Tue American ScHoot Boarp JourNaL, March 
1927, p. 69 (Vol. 74) 

“Terre Haute Once More,”’ The Elementary Sci 
Journal, Vol. 27, pp. 482-485 (March, 1927). Se/ 
and Society quoted the same in full April 2, 1927. pp 
407-408 (Vol. 25). Educational Review dealt with the 


same situation in an editorial entitled Topsyturvyism 
at Terre Haute,” Vol. 73, pp. 233-234 (May, 1927 
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board always has at least one insurance 
salesman on it. 


A Study of a Thousand Voters 


What do Terre Haute citizens look for 
when they vote for school board members? 
Personal interviews with one thousand 
citizens of this Indiana city sought the 
answer. The interviews were conducted so 
subtly that the one thousand subjects never 
suspected they were being interviewed. 
The interviewer engaged a subject in 
offhand or social conversation, but all the 
while knew what he was after, and re- 
corded his data immediately afterward. 
The conversations took place over lunch 
counters, card games, billiard tables, and 
on buses, at filling stations while a car 
was being serviced, in barber shops, in 
waiting rooms of dentists’ offices, between 
innings at the baseball park. By such 
informal means the interviewers got the 
real inside information without its being 
doctored to fit what might be regarded 
as an idealistic pattern. 

The estimated ages of the one thousand 
citizens ranged from the twenties to past 
seventy, with the median in the early 
forties. Approximately two thirds were 
males and one third females. Somewhat 
over one third had children in school, and 
a slightly larger number did not, with more 
than one fourth having had or expecting 
to have soon. Nearly one half had lived 
in Terre Haute all their lives, and over 
half had lived there for shorter periods but 
long enough to have voted in at least the 
most recent city election, which was four 
years earlier.’° A broad and probably rep- 
resentative sampling of occupations was 
included among the one thousand inter- 
viewees, with the exception that there may 
have been too many salesmen (66). Among 
the subjects responding unwittingly were 
a former attorney for the city schools who 
helps prepare the Republican slate and 
the Republican county chairman. Of 
course, both supported the slate completely. 

A discouraging feature of democratic 
government in general is the large number 
of citizens who don’t vote at all.** Whereas 
only 50 of the 1,000 im Terre Haute do 


“This survey was made in the summer of 1946, but 
there was no city election campaign going on at the time 
because the Indiana General Assembly had voted a skip- 
election year, thus giving the incumbents five-year terms. 


“Patrick Kirwan, President of the Kentucky State 


Federation of Teachers, said November 8, 1946, at the 
Purdue University Guidance Conference, that in Louisville 
only approximately 50,000 people voted for school board 


on November 5, 1946, when 170,000 voted in the general 
election in the city on the same day. Incidentally, Kirwan 
was elected to the Louisville board that day. 
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not customarily vote in the civil city 
election, 105 do not use the school board 
ballot and 21 admit they didn’t know 
whether they did or not. The most com- 
mon reasons for not voting in the school 
board election fall under two major heads; 
lack of interest, which accounted for 28 
of the delinquents, and ignorance, which 
accounted for 25. Twenty-three gave no 
reason for not voting. 

Only 551 said they were not influenced 
in any degree by the printed slates. Most 
of the voters who admitted being influenced 
by the slates (187) said they were in- 
fluenced to only a small extent, but 59 said 
they followed the slate completely and 72 
said they were influenced by it very much. 
In any case, enough people are guided by 
it to swing the election, for the slate won 
one hundred per cent in the last two 
elections. 


Real Reasons for Supporting 
Candidates 


Most of the real meat of this report lies 
in the reasons given by the Hoosier citizens 
for supporting the individuals they did. 
Of the 1,330 answers given (several people 
gave more reasons than one), a vast ma- 
jority can be classified under some dozen 
major headings. Foremost is the favorable 
heading traits of the candidates, with 259 
frequencies. The favorable traits include 
chiefly: character, 120; honesty, 61; in- 
telligence, 28; progressiveness, 13; broad- 
mindedness, 12; and common sense, 9. 
Second highest, and also favorable, on the 
whole, is general qualifications, with 177 
frequencies, including: education, 81; ca- 
pability and efficiency, 45; a parent of 
school children, 32; and suitable age, 17. 
Interest in community and schools is third, 
149 voters specifying qualifications falling 
under such heading. 

Another group of headings include in- 
fluences less noble but not ignoble. Fore- 
most in this category is business experience. 
One hundred twenty-four voters stipulated 
requirements coming under this heading, 
whereas only one stated that the candidate 
of his choice must be a laboring man and 
one other that his must have had experi- 
ence in labor relations. Practically an even 
hundred (99) arrived at their choice 
through influence of members of their 
families or friends. This group included 
31 women who said they voted for the 
candidates their husbands did. Forty based 
their decisions on the popularity or reputa- 
tion of the candidates, 34 on their personal 
knowledge of candidates, and 13 on fads 
or hobbies which they hoped their fa- 
vored candidates would help consummate 
as board members. Chief of the hobbies 
was athletics. 

Most of the above factors (585, or 45 
per cent of all influences mentioned) which 
influence citizens of Terre Haute in their 
voting for school board members are laud- 
able, and the next 312 (24 per cent) are 
not unwholesome. But no group of items 
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MISSISSIPP! DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
REORGANIZED 


Important educational progress in Mississippi is 
foreseen as a result of the complete reorganization 
of the Mississippi State Department of Education 
which took place during the early fall. The 
Mississippi state legislature in the early months 
of 1946 adopted a bill under which the entire 
department is to enlarge its functions in ac- 
cordance with the new needs of ‘the expanding 
educational program of the state 

The work of the Department of Education as 
now reorganized is divided into six divisions: 
Administration and Finance, in charge of G. J. 
Cain; Instruction, in charge of T. N. Touch- 
stone; School Building and _ Transportation 
services, in charge of W. G. Eckles; Vocational 
Education, in charge of H. E. Mauldin, Jr.; Vo 
cational Rehabilitation, in charge of E. B. Whit- 
ten; and Crippled Children’s services, in charge 
of Dr. Guy R. Post. 

The director of the Division of Administration 
and Finance is responsible for (1) the apportion- 
ment of state funds as directed by the State 
Board of Education; (2) budgetary control; (3) 
educational and financial records; (4) fiscal and 


business management; (5) 
keeping. The director of the Division of In- 
struction is responsible for the supervision of (1) 
teacher training, certification, and placement; (2) 


departmental book- 


secondary education; (3) junior colleges and 
agricultural high schools; (4) health education, 
including instruction concerning the effects of 
intoxicating alcoholic beverages on physical well- 
being; (5) audio-visual education; (6) Negro 
education and teacher training and placement; 
and (7) curriculum services. The director of the 
Division of School Building and Transportation 
services is responsible for (1) school plant plan- 
ning and construction; (2) school-building in- 
spection services; and (3) school transportation 
services. The director of the Division of Vo- 
cational Education is responsible for vocational 
education training in (1) agriculture; (2) home 
economics; (3) trades and industry; (4) dis- 
tributive education; (5) adult education; and 
(6) teacher training and supervision. The di- 
rector of the Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation is responsible for the vocational rehabili- 
tation of crippled children. The director of the 
Division of Crippled Children’s Service is re- 
sponsible for the physical restoration of crippled 
children. 





under any of these justifiable factors is 
anything like as large as the influence of 
the political slate in the “nonpartisan” 
election, which 318 voters admitted in 
either major or minor degree. Apart from 
that number of voters answering as re- 
ported concerning the slate, 125 of the 
1,330 reasons for preference among candi- 
dates are classifiable under politics, two 
people saying they follow the advice of 
their precinct committeeman. Other un- 
wholesome influences are: fraternal rela- 
tions, 31; business reasons, 25; religion, 
22; sex of candidates (women preferring 
women, mostly), 9; residence in a certain 
section of the city, 7; promises of lower 
taxes, 3; neighborhood gossip, 2; educated 
in Terre Haute, 2; and against man with 
college degree, in return for candidate’s 


help in obtaining a liquor license, and in 
return for whiskey, 1 each. 

Twenty-one admitted having no con- 
scious reason whatever for voting as they 
did. One of these said he voted for the 
odd-numbered candidates on the ballot; 
another said he voted with his eyes shut. 
An additional 6 said they thought no 
qualifications were necessary — that one 
man was as good as another. The remain- 
ing 177 of the 1,330 influences are classi- 
fiable under 38 minor headings which are 
neither worthy nor unworthy. 

Findings such as these suggest the need 
for a rebaptism in democracy. In Terre 
Haute, at least, the elective method of 
selecting school boards still has to justify 
itself. 
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The Present Situation 

The prevailing situation in elementary 
schools is characterized by general failure to 
comprehend the art implications involved. 
Insufficient emphasis is being given to art in 
the weekly and daily schedules; nor have the 
classroom facilities, equipment, and supplies 
been adequate. There has been a correspond- 
ing failure on the part of the teacher-training 
institutions to provide sufficient professional 
preparation in art for the elementary teacher. 

In the secondary schools there is today 
recognition of the claim of art to the status 
of a minor, usually an elective subject, in 
both the junior and the senior high schools; 
art at this level has seldom been given the 
status of a major? subject co-ordinate with 
science, mathematics, and languages, and only 
in the rarest instances has provision been 
made for the housing, equipment, and supplies 
necessary for a satisfactory art program. 


Proposed Improvement 

Art education at all grade levels should 
enable the individual to adjust himself ef- 
fectively to his environment, should function 
in his life and character as an integrating 
power, enriching his living; should help to 
motivate his interests and to clarify and 
organize his thinking. General education 
should afford experiences that will enable him 
to grow in his awareness of art, to become 
skilled in his ability to use the principles of 
design in controlling his environment and 
himself to the end that he may eventually 
become a desirable adult and citizen. 

An increased emphasis will have to be 
placed on art as a curriculum area at the 
elementary school level, and time should be 
found for it in the weekly and daily time 
schedules. Classroom facilities, equipment, 
and supplies as well as instruction should be 
sufficient for carrying on an efficient art edu- 
cation program. Adequate professional train- 
ing in elementary school art must be provided 
by the teachers colleges. 

Students with unusual ability in art should 
be encouraged by their teachers, counselors, 
and school principals to enroll for an art 
curriculum, not to be confused with the other 
school curriculums in which art may also be 
offered as a major subject. It is not intended 
that the art curriculum replace these courses, 
the purpose of which is to offer immediate 
vocational training or to enrich the general 
secondary school offering. The art curriculum 
should be kept co-ordinate with the other 
Direct r of Art Education, Baltimore, Md. 


, A ma ibject is one which meets every school day, 
the pa which is required for promotion. 


Providing Building and Teaching Facilities 
for Art Education 


Leon L. Winslow' 





The art curriculum class in commercial art offered in the Baltimore public 
schools aims to provide an insight into advertising and display, 
the art employed in business. 


general curriculums offered in the secondary 
schools, and it should not attempt to compete 
in any way with the special art school or 
cdllege, but should aim rather to meet the 
general educational needs of those whose 
interests lie predominantly within the art 
field. 


High School Art Major Courses 

The art major course is planned for those 
students who, having some ability and a great 
deal of interest in art, elect it as a major 
subject in high school for two years with the 
intention of discontinuing their formal edu- 
cation in favor of a job on being graduated 
from high school or of pursuing a liberal arts 
curriculum in college. The immediate purposes 
of the art major courses include exploration 
of the possibilities of art as an immediate 
means of earning a livelihood upon leaving 
high school; making possible the pursuit of 
an additional cultural subject in high school; 
and improvement of everyday living standards 
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through learning about the art needs of the 
home and community. 

The time allotted to the usual art major 
course is one period in school and one period 
of homework for each school day. The elective 
art major courses suggested for eleventh-grade 
senior high school students include: “Art of 
the Ages,” “Costume Design and Illustration,” 
‘Industrial Design,” and “Freehand Drawing”’; 
for twelfth-grade students: “American Art,” 
“Advertising Art,” “Stagecraft,” “Interior 
Decoration,” and “Modeling and Carving.” 


High School Art Curriculum 


The art curriculum is planned for boys and 
girls capable of becoming high school gradu- 
ates and of preparing for useful livelihood and 
entrance to college or art school where they 
will pursue art or art education as their major 
subject. Students with interest and unusual 
promise in art who desire to make an art pro- 
fession their lifework are encouraged by their 
teachers, counselors, and school principals to 
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enter the four-year high school art curriculum. 
Students should be admitted to this cur- 
riculum on the recommendation of the high 
school art teachers and the school principal. 

It is proposed that all of the art subjects 
in this curriculum be pursued by all who en- 
roll; the academic and related subjects to be 
included in it are variable, the student being 
allowed, in so far as possible, to elect sub- 
jects that will help him to be admitted to 
the higher institution which he may desire 
to enter. The art courses embraced by the 
curriculum are as follows: ninth grade, general 
art; tenth grade, painting and sculpture; 
eleventh grade, industrial art and commercial 
art; twelfth grade, architecture and theater 
art. The number of periods given to art in 
the junior high school is six a week; in the 
senior high school, two each day. Teaching 
assignments for art curriculum classes in the 
senior high schools are for two consecutive 
periods (a double period), preferably at the 
end of the school day.* Two periods of home- 
work each day are required. 

The art curriculum graduate is admitted 
and enthusiastically welcomed to both college 
and art school, it being understood that the 
student’s grades in the subjects completed 
are sufficiently high to assure his success in 
the higher institution. The courses offered 
in the art curriculum are not intended to be 
immediately vocational but rather to furnish 
a sound background for future specialized 
training on the art school or college level. 


The Preparation of Art Teachers 
and Supervisors 

The need for professional educational prep- 
aration on the part of teachers should be 
met by effective curriculums offered in the 
art school and the college. The art education 
curriculum should be of four years’ duration 
and should lead to the bachelor’s degree, and 
summer school courses leading to this degree 
should be offered for those employed during 
the regular school term. 


Physical Plan for a Complete 
Art Department 

A standard housing unit consisting of an 
art classroom and an auxiliary room for a 
small school was described in detail in the 
specifications entitled, “Planning the Art De- 
partment,” published in 1945 by the Related 
Arts Service.* Including any number of art 
housing units in a standard large school build- 
ing should involve no unusual modification 
in the plans for the building, in which an 
exhibition area may be formed by placing 
the units opposite each other along the sides 
of a standard corridor, their respective display 
windows directly opposite each other. In a 
segregated building the width of the hallway 
should be increased to make possible the 
placing of one housing unit at the end of it, 
the corridor thus becoming virtually a school 


*Scheduling the art period at this time makes possible 
museum visits and related field trips without interfering 
with the regular program of the school. 

“‘Planning the Art Department, Plans and Specifications 
for a Modern Art Unit,’”’ The Related Arts Service, 511 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Price, 10 cents. 


museum, illuminated by the fluorescent-lighted 
display windows and by similarly illuminated 
freestanding museum cases® centrally placed 
opposite the doors and blank walls. These 
cases are approximately 4 by 8 feet in plan 
and 6 feet high. Settees, instead of museum 
cases, are located opposite the display win- 
dows of the art classrooms. These are ap- 
proximately 8 feet long and consist of two 
long benches built together back to back.® 
The plans for a complete art department 


_ Should include a department office and a room 


of equal size for the storage of supplies and 
books. In a segregated building the needs for 
home economics, industrial arts, and science, 
as well as art, could be met by superimposing 
additional floors and by adapting the unit to 
the special requirements. 

The art department in a particular building 
may, therefore, according to the size of the 
school, embrace but one art housing unit or 
multiples of the unit, a complete department 
in a differentiated high school, art school, or 
college, including units for such courses as 
those in general art, painting, sculpture, in- 
dustrial art, commercial art, architecture, and 
theater art, respectively. 


Special Equipment and Supplies 

A minimum list of the items of furniture 
and equipment required for a general art 
housing unit in an elementary or secondary 
school having been given in the preceding 
publication, “Planning the Art Department,” 
it will not be repeated here. The accompany- 
ing lists are rather for the art major and art 
curriculum courses offered in the high schools 
and for the professional art school and col- 
lege courses. The lists are not intended to be 
exhaustive, but should be found sufficient to 
meet the initial and essential needs of the 
arts enumerated. Where general art must be 
included along with the assignment of a 
teacher to a particular art, certain items ap- 
pearing in the list of special equipment will 
need to be supplemented with general items, 
such as the following: teacher’s desk, common 
chairs, individual student art tables, work- 
tables, stools, visual and miscellaneous equip- 
ment, as specified in “Planning the Art De- 
partment.” The amount of equipment will 
in each case depend on the number of 
students to be provided for and the extent to 
which general equipment is used. In the lists 
that follow the number of items to be ordered 
for each art housing unit has been indicated 
for 12 pupils only. 


Office Equipment 


Chairs, straight, oak, teacher’s, like those used through- 
out the building, one for each instructor in the 
department 

Desk, teacher’s, like those used throughout the building 
Filing unit, consisting of three vertical filing drawers, 
12% inches high, 15% inches wide, and 24 inches 
deep, inside dimensions; on easy-running extension 
slides, to accommodate picture mounts 11 inches high 
by 14 inches wide. One index drawer at the top with 
three compartments for cards 3 inches high and 5 
inches wide. Constructed of quarter-sawed white oak, 
finished like desk and chairs. 


— 


*The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Furniture Used by 
the Museum of Art, New York, 1929, p. 12, Center Case 
(No. 514). 

*Ibid., p. 24, Gallery Bench (No. 181), with cupboard 
substituted for radiator screen. 
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Board, adjustable, pine, 16 by 21 inches 

Chair, swivel, with arms, oak 

Pencil sharpener, automatic feed 

Slide examiner, illuminated with frosted glass 

Table, oak, conference, 36 by 60 inches, finished like 
desk and chairs. 
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Painting Equipment 

12 Stools with round wooden tops, height over-all 30 
inches, oak 

1 Board, white pine, adjustable, 16 by 21 inches 

Color charts, Munsell 
1 Hue circuit, 22 by 28 inches, mounted 
1 Value scale, mounted 
1 Chroma scales for five typical hues, mounted 

1 Display rack, floor model, oak, 6 feet; angle of tipping 
for display board 3 inches from vertical at the top 

12 Easels, imperial, height 72 inches, hardwood 

2 Easels, folding, height 66 inches, soft wood finish, for 
work out of doors 

2 Plate glass, 9 by 12 inches, % inch thick 

1 Press, etching, with complete equipment 

2 Sketch boxes for oil paints 

1 Waste can, metal, 12 by 18 inches, with spring cover 
and foot treadle 


Sculpture Equipment 

12 Armatures, for human figure, 7 inches high with 5 
by 7-inch base, 1% inches thick 

12 Armatures, for busts, 20 inches high (over-all) with 
20 by 20-inch base, 2 inches thick 

6, Calipers, sculptor’s, outside, 18 inches long, boxwood 
and brass 

6 Crooks, 10-gallon, earthenware, with wood or metal 
covers 

2 Fireclay slabs, 1 by 10 by 10 inches 

4 Fireclay slabs, 1 by 2 by 8 inches 

1 Kiln, electric, firing chamber measurements 11 by 14 
by 14 inches 

12 Modeling stands, revolving adjustable top, three legs, 
hardwood 

12 Stools, 30-inch, hardwood 


24 Tools, modeling, boxwood, 8 inch, ball and blade, 


assorted 
24 Tools, modeling, double-end, wire, 8 inch, assorted 
12 Wheels, for modeling and decorating, 6-inch head 


Industrial Art Equipment 
1 Circular saw, small, with individual motor 
3 Color charts, Munsell, for hue, value, chroma 
6 Crocks, 10 gallon, earthenware, with wood or metal 
covers 
12 Drawing sets, blackboard, wooden, consisting of one 
24-inch T Square, one 36-inch straight edge, one 
24-inch triangle, and one 15%-inch protractor 
Fireclay slabs, 1 by 10 by 10 inch 
Fireclay slabs, 1 by 2 by 8 inches 
Kiln, electric, chamber 11 by 14 by 14 inches 
Looms, four-harness, small size 
Wheels, for modeling and decorating, 8-inch head 
Plate glass, slab % by 9 by 12 inches 
Scotch tape dispenser, streamlined, heavy 
Silk screen unit, complete with 11 by 14-inch and 16 
by 28-inch printing frame, 10-inch and 14-inch 
squeegee, profilm, protective cream, fiber guides, paints, 
varnish, solvent, stencil filler, filler remover, brushes, 
knives, and tape 
24 Stilts, fireclay, 1% inch and 2% inch, 12 of each size 
24 Tools, modeling, boxwood, 8 inch, ball and blade form, 
assorted 
24 Tools, modeling, wire, 8 inch, double end brass, assorted 
1 Tool case, for woodworking and clayworking equipment 
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Commercial Art Equipment 


Airbrush, complete with extra needle and self-centering 
tip in handle, reamer, color cup, hanger and hose 
coupling, funnel cups, jar, bottles and %-inch aif 
hose 12 feet long with couplings 

Air compressor for airbrush 

Angles, amber, 30 degrees and 60 degrees, 9 inch 
Angles, amber, 45 degrees, 8 inch 

Color charts, Munsell; hue, value, chroma 

Cutawl machine, motor driven, complete with various 
cutters and wire for attaching to electric outlet 
Display frames, 1%-inch natural molding, to take 22 
by 28-inch showcards, with glass, button back, screw 
eyes for hanging 

Display rack, floor model, oak, 6 feet; angle of tipping 
for display board 3 inches from vertical at the top 
Floquill kit, complete with '4-ounce bottles of colored 
ink as follows: red, green, blue, black 

Plate glass, % by 9 by 12 inches 

Scotch tape dispenser, streamlined, heavy 

Silk screen unit, complete, as specified for industrial 
art 
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Architecture Equipment 
Angles, amber, 30 degrees and 60 degrees, 9 inch 
Angles, amber, 45 degrees, 8 inch 
Blueprint machine, equipped with 3%4 ampere mer 
cury vapor tubes 
Color charts: hue, value, chroma, color compass 
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Students of the high school art 
for the school 


Drafting machine, ‘‘Paragon,”’ with 12-inch and 18-inch 

scales 

Drawing board, 42 by 72 inches 

12 Drawing instruments, in plush-lined case 

Drawing set, blackboard, wooden, consisting of one 

24-inch T square, one 36-inch straight edge, one 24- 

inch triangle, one 15%-inch protractor 

Drawing table, 24 by 32 inches, softwood top 

Drawing table, 31 by 42-inch top, softwood top, 

1 13/16 inches thick 

Horses, adjustable, hardwood 

1 Light, adjustable, with fluorescent tube, for illuminat- 
ing surface of large drawing table 

12 Scales, architect's triangular 

1 Scotch tape dispenser, streamlined, heavy 

1 Shepwork bench, hardwood, with eight drawers, head 
and tail vises 

12 Stools, architect’s wood, with foot rest, wooden top, 
adjustable, 27 to 31 inches 

12 T Square, amber, 30 inch 

1 T Square, amber lined, 60 inch 

1 Tracing table, illuminated 


Theater Art Equipment 

Angles, amber, 30 degrees and 60 degrees, 9 inch 
Angles, amber, 45 degrees, 8 inch 
Circular saw, small, with motor 
12 Drawing instruments, set, in plush-lined case 
12 Drawing tables, 24 by 32 inches, softwood top 
Plate glass, % by 9 by 12 inches, ground edges 
Scotch tape dispenser, streamlined, heavy 
Shopwork bench, hardwood, with eight drawers, head 
and tail vises 
12 Stools, wood, with foot rest, nonadjustable, 30 inches, 

reinforced 
12 T Squares, amber lined, 30 inch 
Waste can, standard metal, 12 by 18 inches, with 
spring er and foot treadle 


—— Ae 


Supplies 
_ Quantities have not been indicated in the 
list that follows since the quantity in each 
case will be determined by local needs. The 
items which are deemed most necessary and 
which, therefore, should generally be consid- 
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curriculum class in architecture engaged in planning building facilities 
art department of the future in Baltimore, Maryland. 


ered first for purchasing have been marked 
with an asterisk. 


Alcohol, denatured, in quart containers 

Atomizers, folding, small, nickel-plated 

Atomizers, hand pump type 

Boards, academy: 12 inch by 16 inch, 18 inch by 24 inch 

Boards, bookbinders, light gray, 25 pieces to package, 
size 10 by 12% inches 

Boards, drawing: 2 drawing surfaces, soft natural wood 
14 by 18 by % inches and 31 by 43 by % inches 

Boards, Malfa Gesso, 18 by 24 inches 

Boards, modeling, 9 by 12 inches, % inch thick 

Boards, mounting, 22 by 28 inches, light brown, light 
gray, and white, embossed surface 

Bookbinder’s linen, plain surface 36 inches wide; black; 
blue: brown, dark; brown, light; green; red 

*Brushes, bristle, black, 12 inches over-all; ™% inch flat 
(medium soft for dry color); 1 inch flat (for paint 
and enamel). 

Brushes, French bristle, white; 34, 4, 1, 1% inches 

Brushes, good grade white bristle, %, %, 44 inches 

Brushes, camel’s-hair; No. 2 round (small); No. 4 
round (medium); No. 7 round (large) ™% inch flat 
12 inches over-all (for dry colors); 1 inch (stroke), 
8 inches over-all 

Brushes, red sable: No. 7 

Brushes, show-card: % inch single stroke, ox hair 

Brushes, stencil: No. 6 round, % inch in diameter. 

Canvas boards: Art school, 16 by 20 inches, 18 by 24 
inches, 20 by 24 inches 

Canvas cotton No. 8, studio stretching, heavy weight, 42 
inches wide, 6-yard rolls 

Chamois, thin, small pieces 

Charcoal 
Soft, “%-inch diameter, box of 25 
Medium hard, %-inch diameter, box of 50 

Cheesecloth, bleached, 36 inches; 32 by 28 count (for 
bookbinding) 

Clay, flour: natural, in S-pound box 

*Clay, modeling: in 1l-pound package (plasticine), terra 
cotta; gray 

*Clay, potter’s, moist, 100-pound tub or box 

*Cloth, airplane: tan, 36 inches wide 

“Cloth, burlap: natural color, 36 inches wide, India 
*Cloth, gingham, %-inch check, 32 inches wide; blue and 
white; pink and white 

*Cloth, monk’s: natural, 36 inches wide 


*Cloth, muslin, bleached, 36 inches, 56 by 60 count 

Cloth, print, 36 inches wide, in pieces 3 to 10 yards in 
length, assorted colors, fast colors 

Cloth, voile: 36 to 38 inches wide, blue, light green, pink, 
white, yellow 

Colors, airbrush: Paasche moist water colors, 2-oz. jars: 
white, lamp black, sepia, vermilion, crimson lake, lemon 
yellow, ultramarine, sky blue, orange, Hooker green, 
mauve, burnt sienna 

Compasses, complete with pencil 

Cotton filler for rugs (roving) 4 fold, in 1l-pound tubes 
or balls, approximately 140 yards; black, dark blue, 
light blue, medium brown, gray, dark green, light green, 
henna, lavender, old rose, orange, purple, red, tan, 
white, yellow 

*Cotton, mercerized perle: 2-ounce tubes, No. 5 (medium); 
black, light blue, blue, light brown, gray, green, lavender, 
burnt orange, orange, rose, scarlet, white, yellow 

Cotton, mercerized perle: 2-ounce tubes, No. 3 (large); 
black, biue, light blue, light brown, burnt orange, 
gray, green, lavender, orange, rose, scarlet, yellow 

Cotton, raw, batting: l-pound package 

Cotton, spool: 150-yard spools; No. 40 white, No. 50 
white, No. 40 black, No. 50 black 

“Crayons, blackboard, colored, 1 dozen assorted to box 
1 black, 3 white, 1 blue, 1 brown, | green, | orange, 
1 purple, 1 red, 1 yellow, 1 brown 

*Crayons, pressed: eight in a plain meta! box, red, yellow 
green, blue, purple, orange, brown, black, about 
5/16-inch diameter and 3% inches long 

Crayons, pressed: in bulk, about 5/16-inch diameter and 
3% inches long; black, blue, brown, burnt sienna, green, 
orange, purple 

Crayons, wax, pressed: in bulk, approximately 7/16-inch 
diameter and 4% inches long; black, blue, brown, green, 
orange, redpurple, yellow 

Dye: “Fabricolor,” liquid, l-ounce bottles; scarlet, orange, 
yellow, gold, brown, dark green, bluegreen, blue, dark 
blue purple, blue-black, jet black, rose, tan, white 

Dye: Medium for “Gypsy,” 2-ounce bottle 

Erasers: Approximately 14% by 1 by % inches, 40 pieces 
to the pound 

Floquill kit, consisting of 6 Floquills, complete with nibs 
6 fillers, extra nib and plug, 6 bottles of Floquill, Dri- 
Ink bottle Floquill thinner, and solvent in wooden case 
6% by 9 by 2% inches. Floquill, ink refills, 2-ounce 
bottles: blue, green, black, red, yellow, orange, purple. 
Floquill ink solvent and thinner, 2-ounce bottle 
Frame, batik: No. 1, small, 18 by 18 inches 
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Frame, display: 1}4-inch natural oak molding, to take 
mounting board exactly 14 by 22 inches, complete with 
glass and button back with screw eyes and wire for 
hanging. Also to take mounting board exactly 22 by 
28 inches 

Glue, in %-pint cans 

Hammers: nail, adz eye, 13 ounces, size No. 2 

*Ink, drawing, waterproof, black, quart bottle 

Ink, printer’s; oil, 1- by 4-inch tube; black, blue, brown, 
green, orange, purple, red, yellow 

Knives: stencil, 4% by 14-inch blade 

Leather, brown soft leather for tooling, 7 to 9 square feet 
per skin 

Leather background tools: Craft Supply Co., numbers as 
follows: Nos. 14, 24, 19, single end; Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
double end 

Linoleum, blocks, 5-ply, type-high, wood mounted; 1 by 
1 inch; 1 by 1% inches; 1% by 2 inches; 2 by 2 
inches; 3 by 4 inches; 4 by 6 inches; 6 by 8 inches; 
7 by 11 inches; 9 by 12 inches 

Linoleum cutting tools: hardwood handle, complete with 
cutter, “Speedball.” “‘V” veining tool No. 1, % inch, 
gouge No. i % inch, gouge No. 5 

Linoleum cuttiag-tool -blades: to fit Speedball cutting tool 
handles above. “V” veining tool No. 1, % inch, gouge 
No. 3, % inch, gouge No. 5 

Linseed oil refined, 2%-ounce bottle (art) 

Masking tape, brown or gray paper, with adhesive backing, 
reusable, 1 inch by 60 yards 

Nails: wire, finishing, 1-pound cartons; % inch, No. 18; 
% inch, No. 18; 1 inch, No. 18; 1% inch, No. 16; 
1% inch, No. 16; 2 inch, No. 14 

Napkins, paper; white, size not less than 13 by 13 inches, 
1000 to package 

“Needles, chenille: No. 5, sharp points, 10 to paper, 
1% inches 

Needles, raffia: No. 19, blunt, 10 to paper 

Needles, tapestry: No. 20, blunt, 10 to paper, 1% inches 

Needles, weaving: steel, blunt 12 to the package, about 
6 inches long 

Oil, household: 4-ounce can 

Oil, linseed: raw, in quart cans 

Oilcloth, table: 46 inches wide, buff, green, white 

*Paints, dry, color, deep tint, in 1-pound packages; black, 
blue, green, orange, purple, red, white, bright yellow, 
brown 


Paints, enamel: %4-pint cans; black, blue, green, red, 
white, yellow 

Paints, medium-grade, lead and oil, in pint cans: blue, 
black, red, white, yellow 

Paints, oil, colors: 1 by 4-inch tubes; black, cobalt blue, 
emerald green, purple, red, vermilion, violet, white, 
bright orange, yellow 

Paints, show-card, colors, 2-ounce glass jars, screw top; 
brown, black, dark blue, light blue, gold, dark green, 
emerald green, orange, purple (magenta), purple 
(mauve), dark red, light red, red-orange, silver, dark 
yellow, light yellow, white 

Paints show-card, colors, pint glass jars, screw tops; black, 
dark blue, light blue, gold, dark green, emerald green, 
orange, purple (magenta), light red, red-orange, dark 
yellow, light yellow, white 

Paints, stain (wood dye), in quart jar; dark oak, dark 
mahogany 

Paints, varnish, spar, quart cans 

*Paints, water-color, semimoist, in pans; four colors — red, 
yellow, blue and black—in metal box, with No. 7 
brush, full-size pan 

Paints, water-color: refills, semimoist, in bulk, full-size pan 
(for eight-color box), black, blue, brown, gold 
(pale), green, purple. red, silver, white, yellow 

Paints, water-color: refills, semimoist, in bulk, full-size pan 
(for four-color box), black, blue, red, white, yellow 

Palettes, water-color, 16-well metal 

*Pans water-color: laquered, 3$ inches diameter, 7%-inch 
deep 

Paper, aluminated: coated metal sheets, size 10 by 12 
inches; bright gold, bright silver 

Paper, bogus: 12 by 15 inches, 400 sheets to package 

“Paper, cover: 500 sheets to package, assortment of 80 
sheets each of brown, green, red, blue, orange; 50 
sheets each of black and gray; size 9 by 12 inches, 12 
by 18 inches 

“Paper, cover: 20 by 26 inches, rough “antique” finish; 
black, blue, dark brown, light brown, buff; gray; green, 
orange; red 

Paper, crepe: in folds, 20 inches by 10 feet; black, light 
blue, medium blue, medium green, orange, deep pink, 
red, white, canary yellow 

“Paper, detail: 48 inches wide, 25 yards to roll 

Paper, drawing: light-gray, semirough surface, 500 sheets 
to package; 9 by 12 inches, plain; 9 by 12 inches, 
squared ruling, %4 inch 

“Paper, drawing; light-manila color, semirough finish, 500 
sheets to package; 9 by 12 inches, 14 by 20 inches, 
22 by 30 jnches 

*Paper, drawing: white, semirough surface, 500 sheets 
to package; 9 by 12 inches, plain; 9 by 12 inches, 
squared ruling % inch; 12 by 18 inches, plain 

*Paper, Enginex: 9 by 12 inches, 500 sheets to package; 
black, blue, blue-green, brown, yellow-green, orange, 
yellow, red, red-purple, purple, purple-blue. Assorted, 


90 sheets each of red, orange, brown, green and blue, 
and 50 sheets of black 

Paper, Enginex: 9 by 12 inches. Assorted, 10 each 
of light yellow, yellow, dark yellow, gray-yellow?-yellow- 
orange, light orange, dark orange, gray-orange; 20 
sheets orange; 10 sheets each of light red-orange, red- 
orange; 5 sheets each of light red, dark red, gray red; 
25 sheets of red; 20 sheets of red-violet; 10 sheets each 
of light blue, dark blue, gray-blue; 40 sheets of blue- 
green; 10 sheets of light green, green, dark green, gray- 
green; 40 sheets of yellow-green; 30 sheets of brown; 
10 sheets each of white and gray; 60 sheets of black 

Paper, Enginex: 20 by 26 inches; black, blue, brown, 
gray, neutral, green, orange, purple, red, yellow 

Paper, label: 20 by 26 inches; gold silver 

Paper newsprint: plain, $00 sheets to package; 814 by 11 
inches, 8% by 13 inches, 18 by 24 inches 

Paper, project: “‘Back-Ground,” in rolls 18 inches wide, 
16 yards to roll; black, dark blue, light blue, medium 
blue, chestnut brown, gray, green, olive green, manila, 
white 

Paper, project: ‘“Textone,”’ in rolls 18 inches wide, 16 
yards to roll; dark red, middle red, dark yellow-green, 
turquoise blue, purple-blue, dark red-violet, dark green, 
dark blue-violet, yellow-orange, middle blue-green 

Paper, stencil: 9 by 12 inches, 100 sheets to package 

Paper, tape: gummed inside, 1 inch wide, 800 feet to 
roll 

“Paper, wrapping, kraft: 24 by 36 inches, soft fold, quire 
to package; 24 by 36 inches soft fold, in quires, 480 
sheets to package; 18-inch roll, 9 inches in diameter; 
24-inch roll, 9 inches in diameter; 36-inch roll, 9 
inches in diameter 

“Paste: for general use, in quart jars, gallon jars 

Paste: “Sphinx,’’ in pint cans 

Pencil sharpener: for beginner’s pencils (large lead) 

Pencil-sharpener knives: for ‘Marvel’ or “Giant’’ pencil 
sharpeners 

Pencil sharpeners: for standard-size pencils 

Pencils: beginner’s, large lead 

Pencils: student's, No. 2 lead 

Penholders: .Student’s, for general use 

“Pens, lettering (Speedball type): square, large A 1; 
square, medium A 3; small A 5; round, large B 1; 
round, medium B 3; round, small B 5 

Pens, student’s for general use 

Pins: brass, 3% inch, 160 to paper 

Plastic wood: 1-pound cans 

Plastic wood solvent: 8-ounce cans 

Punchers: conductor’s, %-inch round hole, spring handle 

Rollers: printer’s, 6 inches long, 1% inches in diameter, 
complete with handle 

Rules: maple, 12-inch, plain edge, beveled — graduations 
of %, 1/16, %, % inch 

Sand: white, bleach, 100-pound bags (for sand table) 

Sandpaper: 9 by 11 inches, quire to package; No. 20, 
No. 0, No. %, No. 1 

Saw blades, coping, pin ends, dozen to package, 6 by 
3/32 inches 

Saw, coping, wire frame for pin pattern blades 

Saw, fret, 8 inches deep, wood handle 

Saws, compass, 12 inches 

"Scissors: 5-inch over-all length, one sharp, one blunt 
point 

Screw eyes: No. 12, gross to box (3/16 inch) 

Screws: flat head, bright wood, gross to box; % inch, No. 
4; % inch, No. 6; ¥% inch, No. 6; % inch, No. 8; 
1% inches, No. 8; 1% inches, No. 12 

Shellac, white, in pint bottles 

Silk-screen supplies: 

Adhering liquid (silk-screen stencils) No. 22 for Nu- 
film, gallon container; adhering liquid (silk-screen 
stencils) No. 30 for Blu-film, gallon container; bronze, 
gold, pale gold silk-screen lining, pound package; 
bronzing, liquid 1 qt. container; extender, base, 1 gal. 
container; film (for silk-screen stencils) per sheet size 
30 by 40 inches; Pro-film, sheet; Nu-film, sheet; Blu- 
film, sheet 

Knife, chest XActo No. 82-X (contains 3 XActo knife 
handles and 12 assorted blades) set 

Knives, Paasche swivel (for stencils of film) 

Paints, paste, silk-screen process, quart containers: 
Toluidine red, Strontian yellow, vultramarine blue, 
medium green orange, brown, purple, black, white 

Remover, film (or lacquer) for silk-screen process, gallon 
containers 

Retarding varnish, for silk-screen process, gallon containers 

Silk (for mending screens): 40 by 36 inches 

Squeegees, for silk-screen process: 6 inch, 8 inch, 12 inch, 
14 inch 

Transparent base, for silk-screen, gallon containers 

Varnish, overprint, for silk-screen, gallon containers 

Slides, projection lantern, materials for making: 

Radio mats, 3% by 4 inches, complete with cellophane 
and red carbon, 50 to box 

Glass, plain, size 3% by 4 inches for radio mats 
Glass, etches, size 3% by 4 inches for drawing and 
writing 

Binding strips, 50 to package 

Snips: tin, 2%-inch straight cutting edge 

Sponges, small 

Tagboard: 22% by 28% inches 
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Tape, transparent cellulose ‘“‘Scotch’’ 3 inch core \% by 
2592 inch roll (perishable material) 

Thumb tacks: steel, solid, % inch, 100 to box 

Towels: paper, flat, 150 to package 

Try squares: 8-inch blade 

Turpentine, quart containers 

Turpentine, rectified spirits of, 1-gallon containers 

Twine: Sea Island, 1%-ounce balls; blue, brown, green, 
orange, red, yellow 

Warp thread: 4-ply carpet warp, %4-pound tube; black, 
blue, brown, ecru, green, olive, red, white 

Wax: Batik, in %4-pound cakes 

Wire: picture, stranded, 12 strands, No. 2 retinned, 25 
feet to roll in paper box 

Wood: %-, %-, %-, 1%-inch basswood, in various widths 

Wood: ™%-inch oak, in various widths 

Wood: blocks, 3 by 3 by 5 inches long (for carving only) 

Wood: dowels, birch or maple, 3-inch lengths: %, %, 
%, 1 inch 

Wood: soft, clear of knots, surface on two sides; pieces in 
6-foot lengths: 1 inch wide by % inch thick; 6 inches 
wide by % inch, by % inch by % inch; 8 inches wide 
by % inch; 3 inches wide by % inch thick; 5 inches 
wide by % inch 

Wool: heavy rug, yard, threefold, 4-ounce skein; black; 
clear blue, dark blue, blue-green, greenish blue, brown, 
medium brown, gray, dark green, orange, oxford, purple, 
red, red-brown, rose, scarlet, violet, yellow, yellow- 
brown, yellow-green 

Wool: knitting, fourfold, 4-ounce skein, 250 to 275 
yards; black, dark blue, light blue, medium blue, 
brown, gray, dark green, light green, medium green, 
burnt orange, dark purple, light purple, dark red, light 
red, red-orange, tan, white, yellow, yellow-orange 

Wool: Scotch tweed, four-ply mixtures, 4-ounce hanks: 
302, tan and rfist; 301, beige and brown; 303, gray, 
black, blue; 304 gray and black; 306, light and dark 
green and black; 305, gray and black 

*Yardstick: graduated in % inch with brass ends and 
eyelets 


Conclusion 

The purpose of art in the school curriculum 
is vastly more than that of an area merely 
embracing mediums and processes, for it in- 
volves not only activities but experiences 
with information as well, and with feelings. 
Art education must become an organized body 
of educative and self-controlled experience 
directed toward the meeting of personal, na- 
tional, and world needs. Even more perhaps 
than other curriculum areas, art must function 
as a democratic way of living, contributing 
directly to world solidarity and a lasting 
peace. 

Greater attention must be given to the 
professional preparation of teachers and the 
providing of effective supervision, especially 
at the elementary school level. Essential 
housing, equipment, and supplies must be 
provided. There must be realization of the 
need for general art courses for all pupils in 
the junior and the senior high schools, for 
major courses in art, and an art curriculum 
for the gifted pupils. There must come the 
consciousness on the part of the high school 
administrator that art is as “preparatory” a 
subject for students who will enter college as 
it is for those who are compelled to terminate 
their formal education on graduation from 
high school. There must come the recognition 
of the claim of art to a position of importance 
in the curriculum identical with that now held 
by the languages, mathematics, and science. 
If a head of department is designated for 
other subject-matter areas, then a head of 
department should be designated for the art 
department, which should be regarded as in 
every way co-ordinate with the other major 
educational fields. 

There must come an awakening on the part 
of school administrators to the realization that 
art is entitled to a place of major importance 
in the curriculum at all grade levels. 
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The Problem of Problems — 





What Is Wrong With Teaching as a Career? 


Ivan H. Linder’ 


Evidence on every hand indicates that something is funda- 
meritally wrong with American public school teaching as a career. 
Boards of education and administrators should make increased 
pay for teachers the first order of business, but a long view of 
the problem should convince them that existing unfavorable pay 
rates are not the sole cause of the current shortage or the threat 
of a continued under-supply of good teachers. Low rates of pay 
during the present dislocation of economic values might well 
explain the diminishing number of college students, even in our 
teachers colleges, who are planning on entering teaching as a 
career. That the current trend away from teaching has deeper 
roots is evident by noting in all but village and rural schools the 
disproportion of teachers past middle age to those younger. An 
increased number of young people in our schools, or just out 
of them, want nothing to do with teaching. 

In high schools where vocational instruction is given, involving 
the temporary selection of careers for serious study, both the 
number and quality of youth choosing teaching compare un- 
favorably with those selecting other pursuits. These young people 
still in closest contact with teachers could throw some interesting 
light on the reasons teaching as a lifework does not make a wider 
appeal. What they lack in the way of social values, against which 
to judge teaching as a service, might be more than compensated 
for by the freshness of their observation of the work of the 
teacher as it is actually carried on. 

Even more significant evidence that teaching is falling into 
disrepute is to be found in the fact that many of our most 
successful older teachers refuse to encourage capable youth to 
enter teaching, indeed they confess to deliberately discouraging 
them. It would be a strong tonic for anyone connected with the 
management of the schools to listen in on the uncensored con- 
versations of teachers about their work. I do not refer to those 
who scold like wet parrots about some insignificant matter which 
has temporarily distorted their sense of values. I refer, rather, 
to those long in the service, those who are our best teachers but 
who, in a reflective mood, are contrasting teaching as it is with 
teaching as it could be. Their words differ but they nearly all 
strike the same note. Teaching takes too much out of the in- 
dividual for the satisfactions it brings. As one teacher put it, 
“Teachers, particularly women teachers, age too rapidly; look 
around you at institute.’ Another says, “Too much is expected 
of the teacher considering the conditions under which she must 
work.” A man told me, “I quit teaching and went into business 
because, while I realized the problems of education are more 
important than those of business, one can do something about 
the problems of business.’’ Often repeated is the statement that 
those who manage the schools and set their high tone of purpose 
are too far removed from the work of the teacher to appreciate 
the conditions that must be righted to keep accomplishment even 
in sight of these purposes. Though all recognize that the most 
important aspect of public education is the work of the classroom 
teacher — that it is finally up to the teacher — her work and the 
conditions under which it must be performed are too often taken 
for granted. 

_It should cause Americans in general, and the lay and profes- 
sional leaders of our schools in particular, to stop and take seri- 
ous stock of a situation where we find added millions wanting 
to be taught, with fewer and fewer each year wanting to teach. 
What is wrong with the program and operative practices of 
democracy’s schools that they can successfully promote every- 
thing but their own survival? 


‘Principal, Palo Alto Senior High School, Palo Alto, Calif. 


In spite of the many routine tasks which teachers are called 
upon to perform and the array of separate pressures under which 
they apparently must work, genuine teaching is of the nature of 
a creative enterprise and creation like life itself moves on feeling 
and energy and not on thought alone. Hence, the way a teacher 
feels about Mer work cannot be overemphasized; any loss of 
enthusiasm, any significant degree of discouragement causes her 
to lose first that essential characteristic of her work that alone 
can lift it out of the ruts of routine. Too frequently the teacher 
of long service comes to feel that her life has been a struggle 
between her inherent belief in the high purpose of her work and 
a slowly accumulating pessimism of experience that mounts finally 
to the proportions of disillusion and defeat. It may be asking 
too much to expect that the general public will ever quite appre- 
ciate how much nervous energy effective teaching demands of the 
teacher, how debilitating it can be, how at times it seems to have 
more in common with “‘sioop labor” than with more inspiriting 
callings, but it should not be expecting too much to assume that 
administrators and board members can see and acknowledge this. 

Nobody would seriously argue that teachers should belong to 
the leisure class. That they must have leisure and plenty of it, 
and must not be held to relate this directly to their classroom 
work, is a thoroughly sound assumption. Unless those in charge 
of our schools accept this as one of the essential conditions under 
which the teacher can carry on effectively, we will continue to 
lose many of our best teachers. Those who remain will gradually 
surrender more and more to the weight of routine in a dispirited 
performance. 

About the only factors in connection with the teacher’s work 
that are the objects of envy by employees in other fields are 
the teacher’s “short hours” and longer vacations. Anyone in 
close contact with the public schools cannot help but be impressed 
with the vast difference in the teacher’s energy and enthusiasm 
between nine in the morning and four in the afternoon and, 
more significantly, between September and June. Moreover, our 
best teachers show the effects of this gradual surrender to the 
demands of the work more than do their more complacent col- 
leagues. Any creative worker must get completely away from his 
work for recuperation and to regain perspective, or the product 
of his efforts suffer, and nowhere is this more evident than in 
teaching. 

Those who argue from the slender premise of common sense 
that the schools should be kept open throughout the year, or 
that teachers act as playground supervisors for the summer 
months, ignore the essential factor of the teacher’s energy and 
enthusiasm which finally run down like an eight-day clock. 
Mothers should not find it too difficult to appreciate this when 
they recall the relief which they sense at the opening of school 
in the fall after serving only a three months’ shift. As one mother 
exclaimed, “I just don’t know what I would do with mine if it 
wasn’t for the picture shows and the schools.” 


Whether or not teaching is a profession, we can leave to endless 
speculation, but the fact is that teachers are held to a per- 
formance that is professional in all its implications while on 
wages and hours we are too often content to compare them 
favorably with bank and postal clerks. That teachers have work- 
ing hours and wages which, contrasted with other forms of em- 
ployment, presents the constant temptation to the public, and to 
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some lay leaders of our schools, to view teaching accordingly and 
so reduce it from a calling to something like an industrial 
occupation. 

Any teacher that is worth her salt puts in enough hours; she 
is much more likely to put in too many for her continued good 
work rather than too few. Now all teachers are not noble and in 
any big staff there are likely to be a few who carefully gauge their 
work by the hours it takes and who measure out their effort in 
something like foot-pounds. Every school of any size has one or 
two who watch the clock and so confuse the closing bell with the 
fire alarm that they demonstrate to their students how to get 
out of a bad situation with dispatch. A fitting tribute to these 
few would be to present them with the clock into whose face 
they have so longingly looked and let them take it home and 
even more fittingly lock the hands at four o’clock as a suitable 
monument to their permanent release. As individuals these few 
are bad enough for teaching but when they stand in the light 
of the public’s judging the worth of the great majority of teach- 
ers they are a real menace — real because they tempt us to try 
to trap all teachers with a sharp definition of hours and a close 
tallying of detail which is inherently hostile to the larger work 
the teacher is employed to do. To the critical public and to an 
occasional board member, or even to a school executive who may 
be immersed in system and sunk in numbers, we can only offer 
the advice to turn the telescope around so that little things will 
not appear big and big things little. 


There is something in the American temperament — breathed 
like fumes from our hurried and efficient industrial age — that 
militates against the very conditions under which all that is 
substantial and lasting in learning can thrive. We are all in a 
hurry and hurry is the natural enemy of learning. We forget that 
the genuine product of the classroom requires what the poet 
called “the marriage of patience and slow time.” Guiding chil- 
dren and youth from knowledge to understanding is a slow and 
painstaking process when there is so much to know and so little 
time to understand. When we hurry from one thing to another or 
stop the teacher too frequently in the middle of the teaching 
process to demand that she stand and show results, it is the 
understanding by which knowledge is held together that is first 
weakened and finally sacrificed. 

Nobody can slow down industrial America and to attempt to 
do so would be a waste of effort. But we do have it in our power 
to make the schoolroom the one last place where the work of 
youth goes on in an orderly and thoughtful manner, under the 
guidance of teachers who are secure in their future and unhurried 
in their practice. The public in general, and boards of education 
and school administrators in particular, should resent and resist 
every factor in the teacher’s life that frustrates, and every con- 
dition of work that distracts her attention from a performance 
which will not be hurried except to its utter ruin. We should 
do this not primarily to make teachers contented, but to recog- 
nize that any significant measure of discontent nibbles away at 
the very index to her effectiveness in the classroom. 

In contrast to industry with its finely chiseled techniques and 
its specific products, the work of the teacher retains much in 
common with the old-fashioned craftsman who must always see 
the total result in the small particulars that engage his time and 
challenge his efforts. There are few enterprises so dependent as 
teaching upon the breathing of life into the small concerns, lift- 
ing what otherwise would be spiritless performance into some- 
thing significant and challenging. Any analyst can tear teaching 
down into its component parts as a purely intellectual exercise, 
but the results of teaching come finally to be a synthesis that 
defies such definition. The best teacher recognizes this and is 
spurred by it; growing youth senses and profits by it. Those in a 
hurry for results whether they be in or out of school will con- 
tinue to force upon our schools a cheaper imitation of this until 
we awaken to find it as unpalatable as a plastic substitute for 
bread. 
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IV. 

Critics of our democracy have pointed out that whereas we 
Americans talk of reform on the basis of broad principles, we 
almost always end up by legislating on details; we break the 
circle to deal with a segment or a point. The parallel of this in 
the management of our schools cannot be too closely drawn, but 
it does exist and it does have a bearing on making teaching more 
effective for the students and a more satisfying form of service 
for the teacher. Leaders of our schools, in their eagerness to show 
how fundamentally the work of the schools relates to all of our 
institutions and to all our people, may actually invite more 
services and more influences into our overcrowded program than 
the school can effectively handle. At the same time in the day to 
day management of our schools they or their assistants may 
actually attempt to satisfy all of the separate complaints and 
respond to all of the minor pressures on the scheol so that the 
teacher is driven to seek perfection in a host of little matters 
not only unrelated to her main task but actually getting in the 
way of it. 

Many an administrator whose devotion to his job lacks neither 
sincerity nor intelligence, might be surprised if he asked his 
teachers to keep for one month a running diary of the inter- 
ruptions that break into the school day. For our purpose an inter- 
ruption is anything that bears no direct relation to the task of 
teaching the pupils: collections for worthy causes, pennies for 
high purposes, and participation in community enterprises that 
have individual merit but find their way into the school in 
increasing numbers simply because the school is the most con- 
venient and representative cross section of the population. This 
is the result of drift and not the design of anybody in or out of 
control, but designs may be more easily altered than the slow 
accumulation of separate forces. The teacher is reluctant to 
stand out against these intrusions but is nevertheless conscious 
that irrespective of her success in promoting them, she is never 
excused from the primary task for which she is employed. 

It is not that such leaders as are caught in this curious dilemma 
fail to be sufficiently serious about the gigantic task of public 
education, but it is not so important to be serious as to be serious 
about important things. When we are decoyed away from the 
primary task of the schools, which must always center in the 
classroom and revolve about the teacher, into performing better 
and better ali of the public relations and attending to the details 
of management so that a sense of achievement in these matters 
obscures the primary function for which schools are maintained, 
we may first sacrifice and finally lose our sense of perspective. 

Now, I admit that preserving the environment for good teach- 
ing is undramatic, not as heroic as a more direct attack on the 
obvious aspects of public relations; but the most important 
characteristics of the teacher’s work will respond only to the in- 
direct attack found in working for the conditions which lie back 
of good teaching and so influence rather than compel it. Selecting 
good teachers is of course of primary importance, but encouraging 
them and running interference for them is not only important, 
but may easily be overlooked since it demands that we con- 
tinually ask ourselves what the schools are for and what must 
come first in the demands on the teacher’s time. Otherwise what 
is finally up to the teacher, may in fact be so final in our practice 
that it becomes at once her last and least concern; what set out 
to be a calling becomes in fact a mere job, and a harrowing one. 


V. 


I can almost hear the board member and the school executive 
say that all of this may be very true, that they know teaching is 
difficult, but what can be done about it beyond what they are 
now doing. To begin with we can raise the question of what is 
good for the teacher and teaching, almost as often as we do the 
question of what is best for the children and the future of the 
public school; the two are fundamentally related and which comes 
first is not so important as that both should be asked and intelli- 
gently answered together. 
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Maybe — We Hope. 


To assert that buildings, budgets, and school organization all - 
borrow their importance from the quality of teaching they are 
designed to promote, may seem like an assertion of the obvious 
and so an insult to intelligence. But these factors of school opera- 
ation in small as well as in large schools so neatly parallel other 
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forms of large-scale organization and are so much more in the 
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public view that they always run the risk of being operated as 
though enjoying a separate existence. These are the aspects of 
our administrative control that show most obviously and may 
even disguise our lack of corresponding progress in the classroom. 


- 


MACOTE__ 


That going ahead in these necessary aspects of school administra- 
tion is not the guarantee of corresponding advance in the class- 
room is readily seen when we reflect that by no means is the 
poorest teaching done in the one-room rural school. So funda- 
mental is what goes on in the classroom to the final measure of 
the progress of the school that the teacher becomes the most im- 
portant factor in the whole of our school machinery. 

It would be a sad twist of irony if Americans who believe in 
public education as no other country in the world — judged by 
the amount of money they invest — should wake up some day 
to find that they had surrounded a discontented and ineffective 
teaching force with elaborate buildings and lavish equipment, 
only to discover that it all added up to something like a hollow 
sham because the primacy of good teachers had been neglected. 
a This condition is indeed not one of the remote prospects by which 
ED the citizens of our democracy seem always threatened as we move 
from one crisis to another; there are very significant signs that 
such a state of affairs has been in the making for some time and 
the results are now being observed. 

Effective teaching, more perhaps than any other calling, must 
never be divorced from the purpose behind it and the spirit carried 
into it; moreover, such faith as we have in our schools will come 
to naught, except as it comes to mean faith in teachers as the 
first step to faith in teaching. 

If we would make teaching in the public schools a calling whose 
drawing power and influence would match our financial support 
of public education, and our professed faith in education as the 


handmaiden of our every social advance, we will have to pay 
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better and better salaries for teachers and examine and correct the 


conditions surrounding teaching and limiting its appeal as a 


career. When we let the best which can only be an ideal —a sort 
of oil painting of reality — become the enemy of the good teach- 
ing which is being done all about us, we discourage the devoted 
teacher in our midst and choke off the supply of future good 
teachers at its source. 





ST. PAUL STRIKE ENDED 


The teachers of St. Paul, Minn., on December 
28, suspended their strike, after the city charter 
commission approved an amendment, providing 
funds for increased salaries and school improve- 
ments demanded by the teachers previous to the 
opening of the strike on November 25. Miss 
Mollie Geary, chairman of the teachers’ joint 
council, called off the walkout after the charter 
commission had approved an $18 per capita an- 
nual expenditure for school purposes. The amend- 
ment has been submitted to the voters, who must 
approve it by a 60 per cent majority. 

The council, which also acts as school board, 
has approved new salaries, ranging from $2,400 
to $3,600 annually, dating from January 1, 1947, 
with the maximum to rise to $4,200 in September, 
1947 
_ The teachers had asked for a $1,700,000 school 
improvement fund, but compromised for the 
$1,200,000 the council voted. In addition to the 
$18 per capita for schools, the amendment calls 
for a $24 per capita limit of other city 
expenditures. 


MINNEAPOLIS SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has approved a new salary schedule, prepared 
by Supt. Willard E. Goslin, which was dated 
for January 1, 1947, 

The schedule is arranged on four levels of 
professional training: (1) teachers with no de- 


grees; (2) teachers with a bachelor’s degree, 


(3) teachers with a master’s degree, and (4) 
those with a doctor’s degree 


Teachers in the first group will start at the 
minimum salary, serving for four years, but in 
the fifth year will receive $2,400, and advance 
at the rate of $200 per year up to the maximum 
of $3,800 in the twelfth year. Teachers in the 
second group will begin at $2,000, and advance 
by $200 per year up to a maximum of $4,200 in 
the twelfth year. Teachers in the third group 
will begin at $2,200, and advance by $200 per 
vear up to a maximum of $4,400. Those in the 
fourth group will begin at $2,400 and advance 
by $200 a year up to a maximum of $4,600 

Temporary cost-of-living adjustments of $150 
will be paid to teachers, principals, permanent 
substitutes, assistant principals, directors, super- 
visors, assistant supervisors, consultants, and 
assistant superintendents who have been in the 
employ of the board for the December payroll 
period. Other adjustment payments of $20 per 
month will be given to civil service employees for 
the period from January 1, 1947 to April 30, 1947. 


CHICAGO TEACHERS RECEIVE BOOST OF 
$250 TO $350 A YEAR 


The Chicago board of education has forestalled 
a threatened strike of the teaching staff by grant- 
ing raises totaling $3,700,000 to 13,000 teachers, 
and approving a long-range salary schedule calling 
for additional increases of $13,196,000 if and when 
the money is available. The immediate pay in- 
creases are $350 a year for grade teachers and 
$250 for high school teachers. The board has also 
met a request of the men teachers for special 
increases. 

The raises will be retroactive to January 1 and 


apply to teachers on all pay levels. Maximum 
salaries will be $3,200 for grade school teachers, 
and $4,200 for high school teachers. These amount 
to 12.2 per cent raises for grade school teachers 
and 6.2 per cent for high school teachers. Another 
$500,000 will be distributed among principals, 
assistant principals, and vocational and trade- 
school instructors. 

The salary schedule approved for enactment as 
soon as funds are available calls for maximum 
salaries of $4,000 a year for grade school teachers 
and $4,800 a year for high school teachers. 

The present raises, which became effective im- 
mediately, are provided from savings and econo- 
mies within the budget and from additional in- 
come not accounted for in the budget. 


MILWAUKEE SALARY ADJUSTMENTS 


The board of school directors of Milwaukee, 
Wis., has adopted revised cost-of-living wages 
and salary adjustments for school employees for 
the year 1947. Employees whose annual salary 
is paid in twelve installments will be given ad- 
justments of $64.52 per month; those whose 
annual salary is paid in ten installments, $77.42 
for each installment; employees paid on an 
hourly basis will receive $0.38712 per hour. In 
no case will the adjustment exceed $774.24 for 
the year; substitute teachers will be paid $4.07 
for each day of certified service; employees in 
the Department of Municipal Recreation and 
Adult* Education and the Men’s Center attend- 
ants, employed on a full-time basis for twelve 
months a year, will receive $64.52 per month. 


(Salary Notes Concluded on Page 78) 
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PHILADELPHIA BOARD OF 
EDUCATION HEADACHES 


Three problems, all of them costly and all 
advocated by large groups of persons, con- 
front the Philadelphia board of education this 
year. And it is small comfort to the board 
members to suspect that they will be soundly 
criticized no matter which course they follow 
in any of the three situations. 

The trinity of headaches are: a city college, 
a building program, and a new salary schedule. 

Philadelphia usually manages to feel very 
deeply about all civic issues and the matter 
of a city college is no exception. The proposed 
college is being studied by a subcommittee ot 
the city council but since the institution would 
normally come under the direction of the 
board of education, the latter group is also 
being urged to act on the matter. 

Just recently (January 3) the Public Edu- 
cation and Child Labor Association urged the 
board to engage competent educators to study 
the question and submit an unbiased report. 
In addition the association's directors are tak- 
ing a poll of civic leaders and educators. 

The association makes it quite emphatic 
that it will not take a stand in the controversy 
until it has garnered all the available facts. 
Dr. William D. Lewis, chairman of its educa- 
tion committee, contends that the community 
is not informed on the real issues underlying 
the question. 

“Normally,” he said, “our group supports 
school improvements, but we feel that the 
Philadelphia public has no conception of the 
problems and costs involved in running an 
effective school of higher education. Further- 
more, there are many thoughtful pefsons who 
favor more higher education but who are not 
convinced that a municipal college is the best 
answer.” 

Political interference in the management of 
a city college with its vast possibilities for 
patronage is envisioned by some educators as 
one of the headaches to be faced in addition 
to the tremendous financial outlay which is 
certain to be resented in a city which has 
already undergone a substantial boost in the 
assessed valuations placed on its real estate. 

Among the alternatives to a city college 
which have been suggested are an extension 
center of Penn State College, municipal schol- 
arships, state appropriations to neighboring 
colleges, or a cut in tuitions of existing col- 
leges in the Philadelphia metropolitan area, 
made possible probably through state aid to 
the institutions. 


Buildings and Salaries Projects 


The board’s second problem is that of a 
building program — an issue which could be 
sidestepped during the war because of the 
shortage of both manpower and materials. 
The program is now considered imperative to 
solve the situation created by overcrowded 
schools to say nothing of $6,000,000 for re- 
pairs, painting, and equipment also shunted 
aside in the stress of the war years. 

The last of the trio is the matter of a new 
salary schedule: .a schedule which will cost 
$6,632,550 more at the end of eight years. 
The board has already adopted the schedule 





for this year, but during the year its continu- 
ance must be decided. If the board does not 
get additional revenue, it will face a deficit 
of about $1,500,000 at the end of 1947. 


ERIE BOARD APPROVES NEW 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
SUPERVISORY PROGRAM 


The board of education of the school dis- 
trict of Erie, Pa., has approved recommenda- 
tions presented to it by Supt. C. Herman 
Grose, providing for the reorganization of the 
administrative and supervisory program of the 
schools. The recommendations were made 
after a thorough analysis of the qualifications 
of employed personnel and evaluates em- 
ployees in terms of professional preparation, 
educational experience, certification, and spe- 
cific educational qualifications for the work 
to be done. Following the study and with the 
objective of strengthening and improving the 
school system, Supt. Grose submitted the 
recommendations for the reorganized program 
to become effective for the school year 
1946-47. 

To unify the supervisory program and to 
assist in the rating of professional personnel, 
the position of director of supervision has 
been created, with Mr. John W. Hay, formerly 
principal of the Academy High School, as 
appointee. 

To give needed assistance in the administra- 
tive office, the position of administrative 
assistant has been created, with Dr. Frank M. 
Miller, formerly principal of the Gridley 
Junior High School, in charge. 

To give unity to several departments having 
to do with pupil personnel, which formerly 
operated independently, the position of direc- 
tor of pupil personnel has been created, with 
Dr. Florence Burger in charge. 

To provide for increased guidance service, 
the position of director of guidance has been 
created, with Miss Ellen Connell in charge. 

Dr. Paul L. Glatzert, formerly an instructor 
in the East High School, has been appointed 
director of social studies. 

To give increased emphasis to the field of 
audio-visual education and the development of 
visual aids, Mr. George Yochim has been 
appointed to the position of director of 
audio-visual aids. 


NEW 1947 SALARY SCHEDULE 
FOR DENVER SCHOOLS 


All teachers in the Denver, Colorado, 
public schools have received increases in 
salary of $600 for the budget year dating 
from December 1, 1946. Other employees 
were granted increases averaging 20 per cent. 

The Denver schools had petitioned the 
Colorado Tax Commission for an increase of 
three mills in the state tax levy. The request 
was granted, and the board on the recom- 
mendation of Supt. Charles E. Greene, set 
the total levy for the public schools for the 
budget year at 19 mills. For the year 1945- 
1946, the levy was 16 mills. 

The increase in the tax levy has made 
available additional funds of approximately 
$1,200,000, to be used for the increasing of 
salaries, employment of 160 additional teach- 
ers to decrease the class size, the making 
of repairs delayed by the war emergency, 
and installation of modern artificial lighting. 
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Teachers with a master’s degree may now 
look forward to a maximum salary of $3,850, 
while the maximum for those with the bach- 
elor’s degree is $3,650. A single salary schedule 
has been in effect in the Denver schools for 
25 years. 

The median salary paid to Denver teachers 
in 1946-1947 will be $3,600. 

A budget of $8,891,641 for the budget year 
beginning December 1, 1946, was passed by 
the board, which represents an increase of 
$1,900,963 over the 1945-1946 budget. 


VALLEY STREAM MOVES AHEAD 
Sherwood Quick’ 

To the three boards of education of Valley 
Stream, Long Island, N. Y., goes the credit 
in my opinion for really doing something 
about teachers’ salaries: a jump from the old 
schedule ranging from $1,800-$2,800 to a 
schedule ranging from $2,400 to $4,000. 

The Valley Stream Central High School 
District is made up of three separate school 
boards, each autonomous over its elementary 
schools but sharing responsibilities for the 
junior and senior high schools. These school 
districts, located on the fringe of New York 
City, on Long Island, are almost entirely resi- 
dential in character and without tax-income 
producing industrial or commercial property. 
The average house under the present inflated 
conditions is probably selling for around 
$8,000. These facts are mentioned to point 
out the fact that Valley Stream is by no 
means a wealthy district. 

Before the war years the Valley Stream 
teachers were as ill paid as the rest of the 
profession. Elementary school teachers gener- 
ally began around $1,200 and seldom advanced 
above $2,000. During the war and immediately 
thereafter, two salary schedules were adopted 
in successive years. One schedule began at 
$1,500 and went to $2,800; the other, which 
followed when the state minimum of $1,600 
was enacted, began at $1,800 and continued 
in 12 yearly increments to $2,800 for teachers 
with a bachelor’s degree, and $3,200 for those 
with a master’s degree. Under the first sched- 
ule the teachers were to catch up to their 
proper place in the schedule during a period 
of five years. With the adoption of the second 
schedule, this period of rapid increase was 
reduced to two years. 

With the present economic trend under con- 
sideration and the desire to arrive at some 
uniform action regarding the teachers of their 
section, all the school boards in Nassau 
County met in the fall of 1946 to decide on a 
uniform policy to follow. The first result of 
this meeting was the almost unanimous ap- 
proval for advancing all teachers’ salaries im- 
mediately. It was not in the power of this 
meeting to set any amounts for the respective 
school districts or how the local boards could 
put increases into effect. 

The three district school boards of Valley 
Stream have, in the matter of major policies, 


'Principal, District No. 30, Valley Stream, L.I., N. Y. 
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always tried to work together and to set up 
uniform « procedures. With this in mind a 
meeting was held with all three boards and 
the principals of the various schools in at- 
tendance. The outcome of the meeting sub- 
ject to the outcome of the conference with 
the teachers’ committee was: 


1. A uniform salary schedule for all teachers 
was to be adopted as a basic policy, and to be 
applied to elementary, junior, and senior high 
school teachers. 

2. The salary schedule adopted was to begin 
at $2,400 for those with less than four years’ 
training and to rise to $3,600 in eight equal 
payments. 

3. Those with the equivalent of a bachelor’s 
degree were to begin at $2,500 and to rise to 
$3,800 in eight payments. 

4. Those with a master’s degree equivalent were 
to begin at $2,600 and continue to $4,000 in 
eight payments. 

5. Additional compensation for -high school 
teachers with additional duties, and department 
heads, was to be allowed. The details were to be 
worked out later. 

To put the recommendations into effect the 
school boards agreed to the basic plan. Beginning 
with January 1, 1947, and for the balance of 
this school year, each teacher receives 50 per 
cent of the special increase. The other 50 per 
cent special increase, plus the regular increment 
of $150 to $200, is to be applied on the 1947-48 
salary. All teachers will then be on schedule. 

Using the above plan and an average example: 
One teacher placed on the new schedule is drawing 
$1,000 less than what the schedule calls for. She 
will get a 50 per cent increase, or $500, im- 
mediately. For the school year 1946-47 she was 
to have received $2,300. This means that she will 
receive $2,800 this year. Her next appointment 
will call for a salary of $2,800, plus $500, plus 
the regular increment of either $150 or $200, 
whichever the schedule calls for. This means a 
salary of at least $3,450. 

An additional factor to mention is that the 


board for the present school year gave out raises 
ranging between $200 and $300. 
The board, at its meeting with the teachers, 


granted an additional $100 each for 16 points 
above a master’s degree. 

At the time of this writing, Governor Dewey, 
of New York State, has appointed a legislative 
committee to look into the salary situation. It 
is too early to know what the outcome will be, 
but the local school boards feel sure that the state 
will help alleviate this additional burden to the 
taxpayers, All the boards hope the additional 
state aid will cause the above schedule to be 
revised upward. 

Certainly, the board of education and the 
taxpayers of Valley Stream deserve the plaudits 
of the profession for taking a tremendous step 
lorward. With this as a beginning, the teachers 
colleges should not have great difficulty in dusting 
off the SRO signs shortly. If education for the 
atomic age is to save our way of life, the tax- 
payers ot Valley Stream want to assure this 
country they are willing to assume their share of 
luture Insurance, 


THE CORRECT USE OF THE 
EDUCATIONAL FILM 


lhe evaluation committee of the Elmhurst 
elementary schools at Elmhurst, Ill, has 
issued a guide to the use of the educational 
film in the elementary schools. It suggests 
that the correct use of the film as an aid to 
teaching places a grave responsibility upon 
the school for providing opportunities for 
children to explore the fields of learning 
coincident with the beginning school. The 
term visual education is used to mean “the 
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Mr. E. T. Batten 
Member, Board of Education, Holland, Va. 


The Virginia Education Association at its annual 
convention in December, 1946, conferred a certificate 
of honorable public service upon Mr. E. T. Batten 
of Holland, Virginia, for his many years of outstand- 
ing service to education and the children of his 
community as a member and official of the local 
board of education. 


integration of sense experiences on the basis 
of visual material.” 

A film, to be properly used, must be 
presented at the opportune time to coincide 
with the learning process. The mental stage 
of the child must be carefully set and a 
definite follow-up must be presented. Often 
it is desirable to re-show the film several 
times. 

It is unwise to think of visual education 
only in terms of the sound film. While a 
particular school budget may not permit the 
purchase of films, it does allow for the rental 
of films and the purchase of other visual aids. 
The film slide is an important learning tool 
and is widely used throughout our system. 
There is a central library of 120 film-slide 
titles and an additional 75 available to the 
various schools. It is the plan of the com- 
mittee to add to the library each year. 

The use of the flat picture is a part of 
the planned program of instruction. The plan 
of many teachers maintaining their own flat 
picture files is an excellent one, since it 
enables the pictures to be used at any time 
There is no expense connected with such 
a file. 

The Elmhurst film program for the year 
1946-47 has been organized with the sole 
purpose of providing the films desired by the 
teachers at the time when they will benefit the 
learning situation most. The teachers submit 
film titles and these titles are then built 
into the curriculum. Each film is scheduled 
for one week which permits each building to 
have the film for one day. This additional time 
will permit the re-showing of the film several 
times if desired by the teacher. The film list 
includes silent as well as sound and totals 73 
films. The films will be used to supplement 
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the units in science, literature, intermediate 
and junior high school science, literature, 
social studies, and art. 


FORT WAYNE BOOK RENTAL PLAN 


One of the pioneer cities in the country to 
organize a book rental system in the entire 
school system was Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

The administration of the School City, 
starting on a shoestring of $1,400 in 1934, 
now supplies textbooks for 15,000 students 
with an estimated saving of more than $60,000 
to the taxpayers in the past 12 years. 

Merle J. Abbett, superintendent of city 
schools, began the present book rental system 
in 1934 when he directed its inauguration for 
grades one to four of the school year 1934 
and 1935. Each year after that it was extended 
to include one more grade, reaching all grades 
in 1943. 

At the time the plan was instituted the 
country was in the midst of the depression, 
when many families found it impossible to 
buy their children’s necessary school books. At 
the same time the budget for the schools was 
low with corners cut on all items. 

The School City sold some old books and with 
the $1,400 derived from this sale and the credit 
of the School City, began the system. Since then, 
with no increase in the tax levy and no appro- 
priation, the system has grown to where it now 
has an inventory of rental books of $81,171.19 as 
of August 1, 1946 with a separate bank balance 
of $28,171.19 to cover current purchases, making 
a total inventory of $109,779.10. 


The Plan as Applied 


Individual examples will show how the system 
has operated for savings of as much as 75 per cent 
of the purchase price. To illustrate this: Say 
Johnny Jones in the eighth grade decides to buy 
his books. An eighth grade student needs Living 
Arithmetic, and seven additional books, the total 
retail cost of which is $10.41. If, however, 
Johnny’s father decides to take advantage of the 
book rental system, as the great majority of 
Fort Wayne parents do, he will effect a saving of 
almost $8, since the same books can be rented 
for $2.66. 

Another illustration might be found in the 
books needed by Johnny’s sister in the third 
grade. She will need Real Life Arithmetic, Music, 
Rhythm and Rime, Faraway Ports, and Using 
Words. The purchase price is $2.87, but the rental 
price is only 74 cents. 

Officials in charge of the book rental system 
cannot set the prices for rental arbitrarily for the 
prices are rigidly controlled by Indiana state law, 
which permits books for elementary grades to be 
rented for 25 per cent of the selling price while 
those for high schools bring 33 1/3 per cent of 
the selling price. Arnold E. Koeneman, director of 
the department of books and supplies of the 
School City of Fort Wayne, explains that these 
prices are based on the probable life of the book 
The elementary grade school books last an aver- 
age of four years while the high school books, 
which are larger and receive more extensive use, 
have an average life of three years 


Pay Preliminary Fee 


When the books are rented, each pupil pays a 
deposit fee of 50 cents for each grade book and 
$1 for each high school book. The fee is refunded 
upon the return of the book in good condition, 
but if a book is lost the pupil must pay in full 
or in part if it is extensively damaged. Although 
few students buy their books, they are not pro- 
hibited from doing so. Buying new books and 
selling them at the end of the term at the custom- 
ary half price would still be about twice as costly 
as renting them. Then, too, when new adoptions 


(Concluded on page 90) 
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How They Slip Away — 


What Has Become of Our Teachers? 


Several years ago leaders in education 
pointed out that a shortage of teachers would 
soon develop in our American public schools. 
The public at the time was not greatly dis- 
turbed by that announcement. But when the 
war began, with teachers leaving the profes- 
sion to enter the armed forces and to enter 
other employment that offered higher pay, 
the shortage developed very rapidly. 

The result was that in many parts of the 
United States many classrooms and some 
schools had to be closed because of a lack of 
instructors. State Departments of Education 
undertook to meet this emergency by issuing 
certificates to half-trained teachers in order 
to keep classrooms open. This, of course, 
lowered standards of teaching, but this fact 
was overlooked in the emergency. 

The teacher-training institutions entered 
into accelerated programs, whereby they were 
able to speed up the process, graduating two 
and sometimes three classes in one year. 
Further efforts were made to induce young 
people of promise to enter these teacher- 
training institutions from which hurriedly 
trained teachers were being graduated in such 
numbers. But with all these efforts made to 
increase the number of teachers, the shortage 
still continued. 

In order to solve the mystery of the dis- 
appearance of vast numbers of teachers, a 
study was made of the graduates of the 
New Jersey State Teachers College at Mont- 
clair, covering the period from 1936 to 1946, 
inclusive. Here were ten years of graduates, 
prewar period and war period. They were 
asked to state the years of experience they had 
had in teaching, with the salaries paid them. 
If they had left teaching, they were asked to 
state the reason for leaving and the salaries 
which they received in other lines of work 
The tables which follow are the result of 
that study. 

From the class of 1936, as shown by 
Table I, a total of 13 men sent in replies 
which could be used. Of these 13 men, 7 left 
teaching and 6 remained in teaching. The 
average salary of the men who had left teach- 
ing was, at the end of 10 years, $3,500. The 
men who remained in teaching averaged $2,500 
after 10 years of teaching. The women who 
had left teaching averaged $2,420, while the 
women who remained in teaching averaged 
$2,000 at the end of 10 years. 

The responses from the other graduating 
classes, as reported in Table I, indicate trends 
in salary similar to those of the class of 1936. 
It is significant to note that the men who 
left teaching increased their annual earnings 
by approximately $1,000, and the women who 
left teaching increased their annual earnings 
by about $500. 


"Director of Placement, New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Montclair, N. J 





Dr. W. Scott Smith 


TABLE | 


Salaries of Teachers Who Remained in Teaching and 
Those Who Left Teaching 


Year of Total Total No. No. Leaving No. Rem. in 
Graduation Graduates Responses Teaching Teaching 
5 = & a 
c = r = ro e c E 
© — ak — p a] A — 
= = - = A =S a. = 
1936 54 126 13 32 7 25 6 7 
Aver. salary 
after 10 yrs. $3500 $2420 $2500 $2000 
1937 62 129 i) 43 5 31 4 12 
Aver. salary 
after 9 yrs 3490 2255 2380 1980 
“ " ; 
1938 61 147 17 49 10 31 7 18 
Aver. salary 
after 8 yrs. 3199 2575 2221 2000 
1939 62 153 11 45 5 25 6 20 
Aver. salary 
after 7 yrs. 3650 2583 2397 1893 
1940 69 146 15 50 7 37 § 13 
Aver. salary 
after 6 yrs. 2946 2420 1962 1906 
1941 $6 117 10 53 3 31 7 22 
Aver. salary 
after 5 yrs 3200 2284 2149 1788 
1942 57 96 2 21 2 9 0 12 
Aver. salary 
after 4 yrs 3090 2525 1908 
1943 78 196 3 97 2 40 1 57 
Aver. salary 
after 3 yrs. 5200 2166 1625 1674 
1944 7 105 4 63 2 18 2 45 
Aver. salary 
after 2 yrs. 3075 2180 2300 1610 
1945 6 116 1 16 0 3 1 13 
Aver. salary 


after a yr 1500 1509 





Additional light is thrown on the salaries 
of individual teachers who left teaching after 
a number of years of experience in Table II 
shown below. 





TABLE II 
Salaries of Teachers at Time of Leaving 


Case Class of 1936 Class of 1937 Class of 1938 

. ~* > . > 

Si § §& § si 

=e & = S tm a3 & 
A 9 1800 7 1450 7 2250 
RB 8 1600 7 1450 7 2250 
Cc 7 1670 7 1700 6 1400 
D 7 1560 7 1500 5 1500 
k 5 1500 6 1600 5 1430 
I 5 1050 5 1550 5 1750 
G 4 1350 5 1400 4 1950 
H 4 1320 5 1500 4 1250 
I 3 1300 5 1775 4 1200 
J 1100 4 1600 4 1375 


To save space only three classes are re- 
ported in Table II. The results from the other 
classes are quite similar. In Table II, case A 
of the 1936 class is that of a teacher with 9 
years of experience who was earning $1,800 
at the time of leaving, which was 1944. It is 
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important to note that, in most cases, these 
were not depression salaries but wartime 
salaries. 

Case E from the 1936 class was a woman’ 
teaching in a New Jersey high school, re- 
ceiving $1,050 after 5 years of experience. 
During the 5 years she had taken a master’s 
degree. When she left teaching, she joined 
the WAVES. 

The teachers who reported for this study 
were teaching in our secondary schools. They 
left the profession at a time when they were 
approaching the peak of their efficiency. It 
requires additional maturity and several years 
of experience for teachers to serve best the 
interests and needs of youth. 

We had a rare opportunity to secure 
teachers with valuable experience in the young 
men and women who returned from the serv- 
ices. They had flown, sailed, and marched 
over most of the earth. They had lived among 
and learned to know strange people in strange 
lands. The courses which they had studied in 
the different branches of the service added 
to their world-wide travel experiences, con- 
tributed immeasurably to broadening their 
vision and increasing their understanding. We 
need teachers of this type to help prepare our 
people to meet the problems which this nation 
is now facing. This may be the only oppor- 
tunity we shall ever have to get teachers of 
this type for our public schools. 

About 700 of our men graduates entered 
the service; most of them became officers. 
Many of them returned as captains and 
majors. The United States Government 
thought enough of their ability and services 
to pay them salaries ranging from $3,000 to 
$6,000. Upon their return they reported to 
our placement office to inquire into what 
teaching had to offer. They wanted to teach, 
but after listening to what salaries were offered 
for their services, they are reporting back, 
one by one, that they have found employment 
outside the teaching profession. Only a few 
cases can be listed here. 

Case A, a young man of the class of 1936, 
served as a meteorological officer during the 
war. He gave up the idea of teaching because 
he claimed that it was impossible to balance 
the low salaries in teaching with the better 
than $3,350 earned in meteorology. 

Case B, a young man of the class of 1942, 
looked around for 5 months after leaving the 
service. Because of the difference in salary 
he had to give up the idea of teaching. He 
now earns $275 a month and hopes to have 
an overseas position shortly at better than 
$425 a month. 

Case C, a young man of the class of 1943, 
tried teaching after leaving the service. He 
is married and could not live on the $1,600 
paid for teaching. He has re-entered the serv- 
ice at $4,000. 
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Case D, a young man of the class of 1943, 
was Offered a teaching position at $1,600. He 
requested that his name be removed from our 
placement list, as he had accepted a position 
with an air line at $4,800. 

It might be of interest to compare the 
earnings of the teachers reported in Table I 
with the earnings of other occupations. Re- 
cently it was necessary for the writer to have 
repairs made in his home. Two masons and a 
helper repaired the chimneys. The masons 
were each paid $20 a day and the helper $12 
a day. The carpenter received $2.50 an hour. 
Domestic servants, working by the day, re- 
ceive $7 and $8 per day in this area. Substi- 
tute teachers are paid from $5 to $10 a day. 

It is not the business of the writer to decide 
how much is to be paid to whom for what, 
but he cannot refrain from pointing out that 
the differential now existing in salaries for 
services rendered will not» encourage able 
young people to enter the teaching profession, 
nor will it hold those who are now in it. 

We are being constantly reminded by edi- 
torials in our newspapers, by magazine articles, 
by governors and commissioners of education 


Better Facilities for 
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in the various states, as well as by our leaders 
in education, that the teacher holds the key 
to the future of this country. Few people 
would dispute this point of view. Yet our 
ablest teachers are disappearing from the 
scene, and too few capable young people are 
choosing to enter the profession. This fact has 
not yet occasioned the state of national alarm 
it would seem to warrant. 

We are now living in what is frequently re- 
ferred to as the “Atomic Age.” New respon- 
sibilities and opportunities have been thrust 
upon us. To prepare our youth to cope with 
the emerging domestic and _ international 
problems, we shall want them to be the best 
taught generation in our nation’s history. Yet 
our best teachers cannot afford to remain in 
teaching, and our best young people see little 
inducement to undertake the training for that 
profession. 

The reason, as shown by the trend of this 
study, is obvious. We can hold our good 
teachers in the profession and insure a plenti- 
ful supply for the future only if we provide 
salaries commensurate with their responsibili- 
ties and services to the nation. 


Physical and Health 


Education, Recreation, and Athletics 
W. K. Streit! 


Leaders in education, recreation, and re- 
lated fields long have recognized that the 
inadequacy of facilities has handicapped these 
programs in meeting the needs of children, 
youth, and adults in the community. These 
leaders have also recognized that co-opera- 
tion in the planning and development of 
facilities by the agencies in the community 
which have such facilities and programs is 
the best way to meet the needs of these 
groups. In order to set up standards and to 
crystalize the thinking of educators and com- 
munity leaders, a National Conference on 
Facilities for Physical and Health Education, 
Athletics, and Recreation was held at Jack- 
son’s Mill, W. Va., December 1-15, 1946. 
The meeting was sponsored by the Athletic 
Institute, a nonprofit organization devoted to 
the furthering of projects designed to advance 
recreation and athletics in the United States. 

The meeting was attended and participated 
in by fifty leaders in the field of public educa- 
tion, recreation, park and playground plan- 
ning and engineering, public housing, public 
health, etc. In each case the men and women 


. Tepresented federal or state offices, city boards 


of education, universities, teachers’ colleges, 
or voluntary organizations in the field of 
recreation, athletics, or health education. 
These fifty representatives considered mutual 
problems relating to the planning and de- 
velopment of standards which will ultimately 
provide a system of park, athletic, recrea- 
tion, and physical and health education facili- 
ties for the use of all the people in all parts 
of the country. The discussions all tended 
toward functional planning and the develop- 
ment of adequate facilities to accommodate 
desirable programs for the health and well- 
being of children and adults. 


‘Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The future economic welfare of this country 
dictates that community resources be pooled 
in order to gain the maximum benefits which 
may accrue from integrated and co-operative 
planning of school and park facilities. The 
conferences evolved principles of community 
planning which represent a compromise on the 
part of architects, engineers, landscape archi- 
tects, city planners, park executives, school 
superintendents, directors of college and school 
health and physical education athletic special- 
ists, as well as city recreation superintendents 
and directors. The national organizations rep- 
resented were: 

American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation 

American Association of Group Workers 

American Camping Association 

American Institute of Park Executives 

American Recreation Association 

American Society of Planning Officials 

College Physical Education Association 

National Council on Schoolhouse Construction 

National Education Association 

National Federation of State High School Ath- 
letic Associations 

Society of State Directors of Health and Physical 

Education 
The Athletic Institute 
The Educational Policies Commission 


Origin of Conference 


The conference which had been suggested 
for a number of years by members of the 
various participating organizations had its 
immediate birth as a result of war experiences 
which pointed out the great confusion in 
planning and the lack of co-operation among 
community and state authorities. It was felt 
by various individuals that an exchange of 
ideas and a mutual understanding of ap- 
proaches would be valuable for joint com- 
munity planning for athletics, recreation, 
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physical and health education, and for the 
fundamental facilities required in these closely 
connected activities. 

The organization of the conference was con- 
ceived and evolved as a result of joint dis- 
cussions between representatives of several 
professional groups, including the American 
Association of Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, the American Recreation Society, 
the College Physical Education Association, 
the Athletic Institute, and the Society of State 
Directors of Health and Physical Education. 
The Athletic Institute agreed to finance the 
conference. As plans evolved other national 
organizations were invited to act as cosponsors. 

Representatives of the above listed organ- 
izations formed an executive committee to 
formulate plans for the conference. Members 
of the executive committee were: Theodore P. 
Bank, president of the Athletic Institute; 
Lewis R. Barrett, superintendent of the Edwin 
Gould Foundation for Children; Karl Book- 
walter, professor of health and physical educa- 
tion, University of Indiana; Milo Christiansen, 
superintendent of recreation, Washington, 
D. C.; Thomas Ferguson, state supervisor of 
health and physical education, Temple Univer- 
sity; Caswell M. Miles, state supervisor of 
health and physical education, State of New 
York, who also served as chairman of the 
executive committee. 

After preliminary planning was accom- 
plished, additional members were appointed 
to the executive committee, and Mr. Frank 
S. Stafford, chief specialist in health, physical 
education, recreation, and safety, U. S. Office 
of Education, was named director of the con- 
ference. Lewis R. Barrett was appointed 
assistant director. 

The Conference proceedings and the state- 
ment of standards are now being compiled and 
edited. It will be published early in 1947 
and made available to local and state officials 
concerned in the planning of these facilities. 
Since many communities have already voted 
funds for the development of programs in 
these areas and many others will undoubtedly 
do so in the immediate future, it is highly 
desirable that this information be made 
available in pamphlet or book form as soon 
as possible. The Executive Committee recog- 
nizes this need and is pressing toward an early 
publication date. 


A Recreation Platform 


The following recreation platform adopted 
by the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, and the 
Society of Recreation Workers of America, 
was endorsed by the Facilities Conference: 

Preamble: Recreation is a basic need for 
living in a democratic society. It may be an 
organized or a spontaneous activity under 
governmental, voluntary, or private auspices. 
For the individual recreation may be any 
wholesome leisure experience engaged in 
solely for the satisfaction derived therefrom. 
It includes games and sports, camping, hiking, 
dancing, picnics, discussion groups, drama, 
music, arts and crafts, and other activities of 
personal choice. Recreation may be an in- 
dividual hobby or an experience shared with 
others. It is man’s principal opportunity for 
enrichment of living. 

The present mechanized age and its pros- 
pect of increased leisure demands compre- 
hensive planning for recreation. In every 
community there should be a citizens’ recrea- 
tion council representing all interested groups 
and, in addition, a board or commission 
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officially responsible for direction of a tax- 
supported public recreation program. As part 
of the complete community plan the voluntary 
and private agencies can provide significant 
opportunities for individual and group recrea- 
tion. 

The modern community supports education, 
health, recreation, welfare, and related serv- 
ices as essential to the individual and society. 
The provision of these services is a responsi- 
bility of the entire community including 
public, private, and voluntary agencies. 


Twenty Recommendations 


Platform. 1. A program of recreation should 
be provided in every community — rural and 
urban, and for all people — children, youth, 
and adults. 

2. Opportunities and programs for recrea- 
tion should be available twelve months of 
the year. 

3. The program of recreation should be 
planned to meet the interests and needs of 
individuals and groups. 

4. Education for the “worthy use of leisure” 
in homes, schools, and other community insti- 
tutions is essential. 

5. Community planning for leisure requires 
co-operative action of public and voluntary 
agencies including civic, patriotic, religious, 
social, and other groups which have recrea- 
tion interests and resources. 

6. A recreation plan for the community 
should result in the fullest use of all resources 
and be integrated with long-range planning 
for all other community services. 

7. Wherever possible, federal, state and 
local agencies should correlate their plans for 
the planning, acquisition, and use of recrea- 
tion facilities. 

8. Recreation facilities, public and private, 
should be planned on a neighborhood, dis- 
trict, and regional basis to provide the maxi- 
mum opportunities and-services for all age 
groups. 

9. Local planning boards, recreation com- 
missions, boards of education, and park boards 
should co-operate in long-range planning for 
the acquisition, development, and use of recre- 
ation facilities. 

10. Schools should serve, as adequately as 
possible, the education-recreation needs of 
pupils and be planned so that they will be 
efficient centers for community use. 

11. Parks should be planned, wherever pos- 
sible, to include facilities for sports, games, 
and other recreation activities which are 
suitable for children, youth, and adults. 

12. Recreation personnel should have pro- 
fessional training and personal qualifications 
suited to their specific services. 

13. Civil service and/or state certification 
procedures should be adopted to insure the 
employment of professionally trained and 
qualified personnel in public recreation pro- 
grams. 

14. Each agency, organization, or group 
which has recreation functions and facilities 
should employ an adequate staff of qualified 
personnel to meet its share of the community 
needs. 

15. Professional associations and societies 
on national, state, and local levels should 
co-operate in establishing and improving pro- 
fessional standards and in achieving the ob- 
jectives of recreation. 

16. Every state should create necessary and 
appropriate enabling legislation which permits 
every community to plan, finance, and ad- 
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Peter J. Van Geyt 


Maxwell V. Bailey, for eleven years secretary to the board of school commissioners, of In- 
dianapolis, has been appointed business'‘director for the school city. He has succeeded A. B. Good 
who recently resigned, after serving the public schools sixteen years. 

Mr. Bailey, before becoming associated with the Indianapolis schools, had been secretary of the 
Indiana Merchant Tailors’ Association, employment manager for the Eli Lilly Company, and for 
some time was in the accounting department of the Russell Miller Milling Company of 


Minneapolis. 


Peter J. Van Geyt, formerly head of the old age and survivors insurance bureau of the Social 
Security Board for the Indianapolis district, has succeeded Maxwell V. Bailey as secretary to the 
Indianapolis Board of School Commissioners. Mr. Van Geyt was associated for 15 years in cost 
accounting and industrial relations capacities with various firms in Rochester, N. Y. 





minister an adequate public recreation pro- 
gram. 

17. Public recreation programs should be 
financed by tax funds under a department 
of the local government. 

18. Adequate financial support for the rec- 
reation services rendered by voluntary agencies 
should be provided by contributions. 

19. A fundamental and continuing obliga- 
tion of all responsible agencies is to develop 
a public awareness of the social significance 
of recreation by interpreting its need, serv- 
ices, and opportunities. 

20. Recreation services, actual and poten- 
tial, should be evaluated continuously in terms 
of their contributions toward enriching in- 
dividual and community life. 


THE CONTENT SHEET HELPS 
EFFECTIVE SUPERVISION 


Thomas R. Cole’ 


Supervision to be effective must be ac- 
companied by practical suggestions which can 
be applied to the work the teacher is actually 
doing. To accomplish this the principal must 
be acquainted with the general scope of the 
work that is to be covered in any given 
subject. Naturally, the outline of subject ma- 
terial should always be tentative. This leaves 
the teacher free to make adjustments as con- 
ditions arise. It is very essential, however, 
that the teacher prepare in advance a work- 
ing schedule with plenty of supplementary as- 
signments which might be called “The Content 
Sheet.” 


1Professor of School Administration, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Wash. 

Dr. Cole, who is professor of school administration at 
the University of Washington, was for many years super- 
intendent of schools at Seattle. 


The steps suggested for making a content 
sheet are: 

1. When the new teacher is employed, she 
should be sent copies of the basic textbooks 
in the subject she is to teach. This will aid 
her in getting better prepared and she will 
appreciate your courtesy and businesslike man- 
ner of doing things. 

2. At the opening of school the new teacher 
should be told that the principal is anxious 
to check the library and supplementary fa- 
cilities available for instructional purposes and 
that he would be glad, before making further 
purchases, to have her prepare a brief outline 
of her subject for the year or semester, show- 
ing the topics that should receive the greatest 
attention. It would be well to suggest that 
the principal would be pleased to see the out- 
line so that he might assist her in getting 
additional teaching materials. The content 
sheet should be in his hands a couple of 
weeks after school opens. He may want to 
make some suggestions, especially along lines 
of local application. This should be done in a 
constructive manner and with care not to 
discourage her initiative. 

3. With the tentative content sheet in 
operation, the teacher should be asked to list 
the library text and reference material avail- 
able in the school which she expects to use. 
She should be made to feel that she is free 
to withdraw the books from the library when 
needed and to use them in her classroom dur- 
ing the supervised study period. There is no 
mechanism that will make supervised study 
effective without good supplementary material 
which can be used for assignments and refer- 
ence purposes in the classroom. 

4. Adequate supplementary material will 
enable the teacher to reach pupils of varying 
abilities. The special report topics should be 

(Concluded on page 88) 
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El Paso Forges Ahead in Curriculum 
and Buildings 


Byron England: 


For more than 26 years the EI Paso public 
schools have been under the continuous di- 
rection of Superintendent A. H. Hughey; 
throughout this long tenure they have been 
peculiarly characterized by a willingness to 
indulge in progressive experimentation. Several 
factors have operated to determine the nature 
and extent of this experimentation. 

In the first place, El] Paso is almost com- 
pletely isolated by distance from other Texas 
cities of comparable size, and, for that matter, 
no city of consequence is closer than 300 
miles. Such isolation has been conducive to 
pioneering. Because of its unique location, 
El] Paso is comparable in many respects to 
the frontier of earlier days. Unhampered by 
the nearness and influence of other school 
systems and outside the range of traditional- 
ism which tends to retard the activation of 
new ideas, the El Paso schools have made the 
most of their isolation by unhesitatingly ef- 
fecting experiments which others must delay. 
In the second place, more than 60 per cent of 


{Director of Instruction, El Paso, Tex. 
































El Paso’s population is of Spanish-speaking 
descent. Traditional school patterns cannot 
successfully encompass such a situation and 
over a long period of years there has been 
no hesitation about dropping some practice 
for which a better one can be substituted. At 
first, only a few of the many Spanish-speaking 
children attended any school whatsoever and 
then only in segregated groups. Thirty years 
ago, the railroad which divides the cit'y in 
halves, was a clear line of demarcation; the 
Latin-Americans lived on the south side and 
the Anglo-Americans lived north of the tracks. 
To some extent the same pattern prevails 
today; however, at least five elementary 
schools and one high school have enrollments 
representing an equal division of the two 
racial groups. Nor is any distinction made in 
providing adequate school facilities. The 
Franklin D. Roosevelt School, described in 
later paragraphs will, when completed, have 
an enrollment of Latin-Americans altogether. 
It will represent the most up-to-date and 
complete school plant in El Paso, nor wouid 








it be any better or more modern were it 
located in the elite Rim Road section of the 
city. 


El Paso Schools Pioneer in Education 


What can be said of adequate school plant 
facilities may be said with equal veracity of 
adequate instructional staffs. But herein is 
another story. The administrative and teach- 
ing staffs of the El Paso schools have de- 
voted more attention to the perplexing riddle 
of educating the non-English-speaking child 
than to any other single problem. At present, 
completely new teaching aides are being used 
by teachers of grades one, two, and three in 
schools whose enrollment is predominated by 
non-English-speaking and bilingual children. 
These new aids represent an entirely new ap- 
proach to the regular courses of study and 
are the results of a type of reseach and study 
which bids fair to solve one of the most 
difficult problems confronting school officials 
in the great southwestern area. Thirdly, Super- 
intendent Hughey was a teacher and a high 
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tional education during the early years of his 
superintendency. Many years ago when super- 
visors were the exception rather than the rule 
in the Southwest, El] Paso had supervisors of 
music, art, penmanship, and kindergarten, as 
well as other special supervisors. The “E] Paso 
Schools Standard” marked the first Texas at- 
tempt to publish a local professional maga- 
zine. It is true that some of these practices 
had to be abandoned during the depression, 
but special services have reappeared in the 
schools and many former activities: have been 
re-emphasized and broadened. 


Education Program Adjusted to Needs 
These and many other facts too numerous 
to mention here attest to the efforts of El 
Paso to adjust its educational program. Spe- 
cial schools and special classes are provided 
for handicapped children. Included in the 
comprehensive program of adult education 
now obtaining is a year-round schedule of 
evening classes maintained for non-English- 
speaking adults. There are approximately 150 
in continuous attendance upon these sessions 
which are called citizenship classes because 
practically all the individuals enrolled are 
seeking to qualify for American citizenship as 
well as to learn the English language. 
Because of congested conditions, the Aoy 
School in El Paso with its 2300 enrollment 
has been running 12 months out of the year 
for more than ten years. The enrollment is 
staggered so that each pupil attends only nine 
months of the year. During the war the high 
schools in El Paso were in session for an un- 




































school principal before becoming the active 
head of the schools. He has literally grown up 
with the system. Nowhere will there be found 
a superintendent who has devoted longer 
hours, who has manifested more intelligent 
personal interest, or who has rendered sounder 
professional judgment than has Mr. Hughey. 
In him is combined both a mental and a 
physical greatness upon which the schools 
and the community have relied for leader- 
ship for more than a quarter of a century. 
But the frontier spirit was manifested at an 
earlier date. El Paso had the first free kinder- 
garten in the state of Texas — 1892. The first 
junior college in Texas under public school 
direction had its origin in El Paso. While 
other Texas cities were reading and debating 
about the institution of evening schools for 
adults, El Paso already had a full program of 
adult education in operation at both high 
school and junior college levels. Other states 
had junior high schools at an earlier date but 
E] Paso pioneered the junior high movement 
in Texas. The local schools were among the 
first in the state to abandon the old 11-grade 
organization in favor of the present 12-grade 
plan. The present El Paso High School had 
the first ROTC unit in Texas and the same 
school has the unique distinction of being the 
first high school in Texas, and possibly else- 
where, to play football under lights. El Paso 
pioneered vocational work in Texas. Superin- 
tendent Hughey appeared as an authority on 
several national programs in behalf of voca- 
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Second Floor Plan, Franklin D. Roosevelt School, El Paso, 
Texas. — Carroll & Daeuble, Architects, El Paso, Texas. 
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charges were made for the extra time since 
the added sessions were meant for all students 
as a means of hastening the educational proc- 
esses as a contribution to the war effort. 

Although the El Paso schools have one cur- 
riculum, many, many adjustments are made 
in the various schools in order to adapt the 
curriculum to the several community needs. 
The more than 60 per cent of school popula- 
tion entering the first grade each year without 
knowledge of English is obvious evidence that 
adaptation is necessary. 

The El Paso schools are organized on an 
8.4 plan; however, this plan is abridged with- 
out hesitation when a community’s needs are 
such that some other type of organization 
promises to serve actual needs to a more sat- 
isfactory extent. At present, Bowie High 
School houses a substantial block of seventh 
and eighth graders while both Austin and El 
Paso high schools include the eighth grade. 
A new high school is in the embryonic stage 
this year. Burleson School, formerly confined 
to elementary grades, has kept two sections 
of ninth graders and henceforth will release 
no pupils before high school graduation. No 
building additions have been made as yet but 
the Burleson School is high on the list for 
permanent expansion and improvement. 


The Present Building Program 

The Franklin Delano Roosevelt School is 
being constructed to relieve overcrowded con- 
ditions in a congested district in South El 
Paso and will, when completed, relieve the 
overload in two near-by schools. Of necessity, 
it was placed on insufficient acreage although 
intelligent architectural planning has compen- 
sated largely for this handicap. The building 
itself does not represent an emulation of any 


‘style; its design is a straightforward, func- 


tional expression of the problem at hand and 
its simple lines have become the decorative 
theme of a purposeful building. 

The 27 classrooms are expected to accom- 
modate from 900 to 1000 children. The first 
and second grades will occupy the one-story 
wing which provides activity space within the 
classroom and separate playground facilities 
outside, remote from the main play area for 
the upper elementary children. These primary 
rooms have individual sanitary facilities, 
drinking fountain, work sink, and locker ward- 
robes inside the room. 

The two-story portion of the building 
houses the upper elementary grades, with the 
larger children assigned to the second floor. 
The rest rooms of this portion of the building 
are readily accessible from the inside or the 
outside of the school plant after regular school 
hours. In this part of the building is also 
located the administrative offices, school 
clinic, teachers’ rest rooms on each floor, and 
the heating plant with facilities for the cus- 
todian’s storage and workroom in the base- 
ment area. Each room throughout the plant is 
equipped with speaker outlets and enuncia- 
tors controled from the master clock and 
Program machine in the principal's office. 

The cafeteria-auditorium unit at the south 
end of the building will accommodate about 
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Interior of Primary Classroom, Roosevelt School, El Paso, Texas. 


300 children for dining or 400 for assembly. 
This room with its spacious kitchen and ac- 
ceptable stage is an all-purpose facility that 
serves the students by day and the community 
at night. It has its own heating plant for econ- 
omy of operation during afterhours or evening 
affairs. It is equipped for visual education and 
music activities. 

Underneath the stage, quarters have been 
provided for the custodian so that he may 
protect the school property at all hours. Also 
located under the stage are shower facilities 
for the students. 


Fireproof Construction 

The construction of the building is com- 
pletely fireproof, with a reinforced concrete 
structural frame, brick curtain walls, hollow 
tile, and metal lath and plaster partitions. 
All ceilings throughout the building are 
treated with a 1-in. thickness of acoustical 
tile. The roof is insulated with a 2-in. thick- 
ness of fiber glass. All corridors are lighted 
with skylights and some of this light is bor- 
rowed by the classrooms through continuous 
transom sash in the corridor walls above the 
built-in lockers. These transom sash also pro- 
vide cross ventilation for every classroom in 
the building. 

J. E. Morgan and Sons of El Paso were the 
successful bidders on the general contract at 
$257,914 which includes all hardware, me- 
chanical (plumbing, heating, and electrical) 
contracts, sidewalks, curbs, drives, playground 
surfacing, and chain link fence enclosing the 
property. This figure is very reasonable in this 
day of high building costs and involves a unit 
cost of approximately 45 cents per cubic foot. 
A local firm of architects, Messrs. Carroll and 
Daeuble (Edwin W. Carroll, A.I.A, and Louis 
Daeuble, Jr.. A.I.A.) which specializes in 
school planning, was employed as architectural 
engineers. 


Funds for Payment 
The El Paso school board is fortunate in 
being able to pay for this new building out 
of its* accumulating building fund derived 
from a ten cent special tax levy reserved for 
new building construction. When the building 


is completed soon after the first of the year, 
1947, it will be completely paid for even to 
the last detail of furniture and equipment. 
The Independent School District of El Paso, 
Tex., has had this financing program in effect 
for about ten years and has built and paid for 
new buildings costing approximately $800,000. 





PHILADELPHIA STUDIES TEACHER 
QUALIFICATIONS 


The Philadelphia Board of Education is 
considering two steps to relieve its teacher 
shortage. They are suspension of retirement 
rules and of permanent employment qualifica- 
tions for teachers. 

The recommendations were suggested to the 
board by a special subcommittee it had named 
to study means of relieving the critical short- 
age. The subcommittee stressed that its rec- 
ommendation was to be viewed as a temporary 
emergency move. 

Under the plan proposed the board would 
suspend, until June of next year, the rule re- 
quiring teachers to retire at 66. This alone 
would retain 70 teachers in their positions 
during the coming year. 

By suspension of existing strict appointment 
regulations, 30 to 60 additional teachers in the 
elementary schools, special classes, and kinder- 
gartens would be elevated from temporary 
substitutes to permanent positions. 

Dr. A. J. Stoddard, superintendent of 
schools, said the two measures combined 
would relieve somewhat the present situation 
which finds 160 vacancies now filled by substi- 
tutes who lack the required four-year post 
high school preparation. 

Any persons outside the system, nonresi- 
dents included, who have a Pennsylvania state 
certificate and have had at least a year’s 
teaching experience in any school, would be 
eligible under this suspension to apply for ap- 
pointment to a special eligibility roster. 

If the board adopts the move to ease the 
qualifications it will not affect nor lower the 
requirements for potential new teachers just 
graduated from college, or those who have 
had no teaching experience. Persons in this 
latter category must still take the national and 
Philadelphia examinations and be appointed 
from the regular eligibility list, Dr. Stoddard 
explained. 
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The Planning and Equipment of a 


Photographic Classroom 
R. H, Behrens' 


In the life of our times there exists hardly 
an activity which is not, in some manner, 
served by photography. Responding to the 
increasing importance of and interest in the 
photographic arts, more and more schools, 
devoted to both day and evening instruction, 
are finding it advisable to convert an existing 
room into a photographic classroom or to 
make provisions for a room in new 
construction. 

The problem of adapting an existing room 
in the s¢hool plant into a photographic class- 
room should be neither too difficult nor ex- 
pensive. The inclusion of such a classroom in 
new construction is likewise fairly simple. Any 
room for approximately 900 square feet floor 
space up to 1200 to 1500 square feet can be 
converted into a photographic classroom to 
accommodate a class of 25. The larger size 
would, of course, permit of more freedom for 
expansion and rearrangement. 

Because of the labogatory type of services 
required, such a classroom can most advan- 
tageously be located in the science unit of the 
school plant. Here gas, electricity, water, and 
waste disposal are more readily available. The 
situation of the photographic classroom close 
to the physics and chemistry stock rooms also 
permits of ready access to science equipment 
useful in many phases of photographic 
instruction. 


The Laboratory 


In the interest of providing the maximum 
flexibility in instructional opportunities, a 
well-ventilated classroom without windows 
would best serve. Where windows exist and 
where for architectural reasons they may not 
be walled out, opaque shades running in metal 
slides are necessary if all types of photo- 
graphic demonstrations are to be possible on 
a class basis. 

Classroom walls may consist of a consider- 
able variety of finishes. Whatever the ma- 
terials which may have been used, a painted 
finish is most desirable since it prevents dust- 
ing and permits the use of paints which have 
a high coefficient of reflection for seeing but 
are low in actinic power. Such panchromatic 
green is available from photographic supply 
houses. Classroom floors will ordinarily be of 
wood; sometimes of concrete. In either case 
a battleship linoleum covering will permit the 
minimum comfort to the pupil and will pro- 
vide a surface which will support photographic 
equipment without too much danger of 
slipping as well as one which can easily be 
washed. A hard wood floor, well filled with 
a good finish, but not slippery, will serve well 
in a photographic classroom. 





‘Berkeley, Calif. 


A photographic classroom may be divided 
advantageously into a large unit in which 
class instruction and studio work may be 
carried on, a storeroom for supplies and 
equipment, and three darkrooms, each used 
for a specific phase of photographic work. 
The assembly portion of the classroom, as 
shown in the drawing, will be provided with 
one or preferably two doors, both with fairly 
lighttight closure. Seating can advantageously 
be of the tablet chair variety which permits 
of easy moving to accommodate for any 
special studio or indoor photographic work. 
One portion of the space can be set aside 
for portraiture or other indoor photographic 
work. As located in the drawing, this section 
may”* be situaied so. that one of the walls, 
smoothly finished and painted in a light gray, 
may be used as a background. Conveniently 
located, a bench or table may be provided for 
trimming, spotting, coloring, and mounting 
prints. A large trimming board may be 
fastened to this table. : 

A demonstration bench, conveniently lo- 
cated for class instruction and demonstration, 
may be of the conventional type commonly 
used in laboratories in most schools. It should 
be equipped with hot and cold water, sink, 
gas outlets, electrical outlets as well as locker 
and drawer space below for the storage of 
demonstration and other equipment. At this 
bench should be switches controlling a special 
light fixture which will yield four types of 
light, plain white, safelight yellow, safelight 
yellow-green (Eastman A filter), panchro- 
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matic green, and safelight ruby. This fixture 
should be so arranged that the demonstration 
bench receives fairly complete illumination 
from any of these sources. 

Behind the demonstration bench may be 
located a regular chemical laboratory bench 
provided with hot and cold water, gas and 
electrical outlets, and a sink. This bench will 
serve the class in the preparation of photo- 
graphic solutions, toning of prints, intensifi- 
cation and reduction of negatives, and in 
carrying on photochemical experiments. Lock- 
ers and drawers below may be used for the 
storage of chemical glassware and other equip- 
ment used in this phase of instruction. Im- 
mediately adjoining this bench a small fume 
cabinet may be utilized for carrying on 
photographic operations involving the use of 
noxious chemicals, like sodium sulphide or 
cyanide. This may be equipped with sinks, 
gas, and water outlets. This unit, while de- 
sirable, is not absolutely indispensable for 
photographic instruction. 

A storeroom provided with shelves and 
cabinets for holding equipment and supplies 
needed in other portions of the classroom 
may be situated in such a position as to best 
serve the darkrooms and the experimental 
portion of the assembly room. Hot and cold 
water, gas, electrical, and waste outlets should 
be here provided so that solutions in stock 
form may be prepared for class use. A door 
in two sections may be used for the dispens- 
ing of supplies and equipment. 


The Darkrooms 
Entrance to the three darkrooms is best 
provided by using the light-blocking labyrinth 
type of actess. This type of opening has no 
doors which are too often accidentally opened 


with destruction of emulsions. Good venti-° 


lation is also assured by this type of open 
passage. For economy of space this entrance 
may start with one wall of the storeroom. 
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The contact print- 
ing room is intended 
for carrying on all 
printing operations 
involving the use of 
contact or chloride 
printing papers. The 
two opposite longer 
walls are provided 
with sinks which may 
extend from one end 
rf to another as shown 
in the drawings. At 
intervals bench space 
is provided which ex- 
tends over the sink. 
These sinks may be 
made of carefully 
fitted redwood, well 
coated with asphal- 
tum paint, or they 
may be made of any 
wood lined with sheet 
lead or stainless sheet 
steel. A wooden lath 
‘grill covers the bot- 
tom for the purpose 
of holding developing, 
stop-bath, and fixing 
trays and permitting 
any spillage to drain 
away. By conducting 
all wet operations in 
this sink the absolute 
cleanliness essential 
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work is maintained. 
Below the sink, racks 
are provided for the 
vertical storage of 











ELEVATION of PROJECTION PRINTING 2am 


Elevations of section of photographic laboratories. 


The materials of construction used in this 
passage, the storeroom and the darkroom 
walls, should be a fire-resisting material, but 
some plaster or fiber board or plywood may 
suffice. The labyrinth should be painted dead 
black to cut down all light reflection to the 
minimum. Two sections of safelight glass 
about 2 feet high by 6 feet long should be 
set into the labyrinth wall so that the in- 
structor may have visual access from the 
classroom to the darkrooms. These safelight 
windows should be set at about 4 feet from 
the floor. The glass sections in the wall of 
the contact printing room and the correspond- 
ing pane in the labyrinth wall adjoining the 
assembly portion of the room should be of 
amber safelight type. The glasses or filters set 
into the walls outside the projection printing 
room should be of the safelight green-yellow 
or orange-red type. 

At the end of the labyrinth leading to the 
loading and film developing room additional 
light baffles painted a dead black should 
form the final barrier which removes light 
reflection from the labyrinth itself. 











trays. A shelf -above 
the sink provides a 
convenient surface on 
which to store sup- 
plies and equipment 
in use. All woodwork 
from and including the shelf down may be 
painted advantageously with chemical and wet 
resistant asphaltum paint. Above this, pan- 
chromatic green paint will provide maximum 
safe illumination throughout the room. 

Cold_ water only is piped into this room 
since the accidental release of destructive hot 
water is too common where green learners 
are involved. A negative examination box be- 
low the shelf may be fitted with an amber 
safelight and a snap switch. A rack for hold- 
ing inverted graduates so that they may drain 
over the sink is essential for efficiency. Be- 
cause of wetness and chemical attack all 
electrical conduits should be piped in. Re- 
ceptacles should be of the plug-in variety. 
Ventilation is preferably of the forced variety. 
Because of the closeness with which dark- 
room work must be carried on fresh air is 
essential to good hygiene. A safelight equipped 
with amber filters should be connected with 
a master switch. With sufficient wattage 
enough reflection from the panchromatic 
green should provide satisfactory illumination 
throughout the room. Also desirable is a 
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speaker which connects with the classroom. 
This provides the instructor with the means 
of speaking witl the students at all times. 

The projection room differs from the con- 
tact printing room only in that one bench 
must be lowered to permit the proper ex- 
tension of the 5x7 enlarger and also to make 
the various moving parts accessible to the 
student. The safelight in this room should 
be of the greenish (Eastman AO) type. 

The film loading and developing room is 
equipped with the same type of sink used 
in the other darkrooms. Shelves and racks 
below the sink are arranged to hold not only 
trays but film tanks as well. A deep red 
safelight as well as a white light may be used 
in this room. When panchromatic emulsions 
are exposed in this section all operations 
should be carried on in complete darkness. 

All drainage plumbing from the photo- 
graphic darkroom should be similar to that 
used in chemical laboratories and should be 
provided with adequate traps to catch strips 
of paper, film, etc., which may find their way 
into the sinks. Electrical leads to this class- 
room should be heavy enough to stand a con- 
siderable peak demand for electricity. 

The equipment of the various units in the 
photographic classroom may be kept quite 
simple. Equipment manufactured for amateur 
use should be favored wherever possible. 
Where school shops are available much equip- 
ment may be made to high standards of use- 
fulness according to any of the many good 
designs: to be found in the extensive peri- 
odical and text photographic literature. Pro- 
fessional equipment may often be advan- 
tageously used particularly if the vocational 
aspects of photographic education are to be 
emphasized. 


Basic Equipment List 
A basic list of equipment which might 
represent a minimum requirement for in- 
struction of a class of 25 students, assuming 
that standard science equipment may be 
borrowed from the science storerooms, is 
listed below. 


For the contact printing room: 


5 Contact box printers 
2 5x7 inch printing frames 
6 4x5 inch hard rubber trays — 
6 5x7 inch hard rubber trays 
3 8x10 inch hard rubber trays 
8 8 ounce graduates 
4 16 ounce graduates 
5 Sweep second clocks 
2 Print washers 

For the projection printing room: 


Miniature enlargers with anastibmat lenses 

5x7 inch negative enlarger 

5x7 inch trays 

8 x 10 inch trays 

16 x 20 inch trays 

8 ounce graduate 

16 ounce graduate 

Sweep second clocks 

Print washers 

For the film loading and developing room: 
3 5x7 inch hard rubber trays 
3 Roll film developing tanks 


(Concluded on page 88) 
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The West School, Carlsbad, New Mexico, as it will appéar when completed. — Vorhees & Standhardt, 
Architects; M. Swatek, Associate, Roswell, New Mexico. 


Carlsbad Launches Elementary 
School Building Program Irvin P. Murphy 


A few months ago a check for $695,000 was 
delivered to the Carlsbad, New Mexico, City 
Board of Education by the State Treasurer in 
Santa Fe. The sum was paid upon receipt by 
the State of New Mexico of serial bonds of 
the same amount, issued for a maximum of 15 
years, at 114 per cent interest. The proceeds 
will be used for the immediate construction 
of elementary school classrooms, for one com- 
plete permanent schoolhouse, and for other 
permanent improvements—all for children 
in grades I through VI. 


A Fast Growing City 


In the April, 1942, issue of the ScHOOL 
Boarp JOURNAL, Carlsbad gave readers a view 
of its newer school buildings, which were then 
almost adequate for its population of 13,000 
and its average daily school attendance of 
2187. During the past four years, however, 
the population has increased to 23,000, and 
the average daily attendance of pupils has 
risen to 3400. For 15 years past the average 
annual increase of population and of school 
attendance has been 10 per cent. The assessed 
valuation of the 600 square mile district has 
increased from a healthy $14,000,000 to 
$21,000,000, largely as a result of consolida- 
tions of adjoining districts and the increased 
wealth of the potash industry, oil development, 
and greater tourist travel to the famous 
Carlsbad Caverns. 

The board of education and the executive 


4Superintendent of Schools, Carlsbad, New Mexico 


officers have been fully aware of the adminis- 
trative problems and of the opportunity for 
expanding the educational program as a result 
of the steady growth of the school enrollment. 
In 1944, upon the recommendation of the 
superintendent, the board of education author- 
ized a self-survey of the educational program 
and of the need for additional building facili- 
ties. This survey has since become a con- 
tinuous study.’ 


*The self-survey includes a continuing analysis of widely 


pertinent situations, including the population and average 
daily attendance, the school plant, the Anglo-Spanish and 
Negro enrollments, the social and economic status of par- 
ents, the prospective college attendance of high school 
graduates, the possibility of a junior college from the 
standpoint of cost and prospective attendance, the school 
tax situation, with emphasis on property evaluations and 
income, the bonded indebtedness of the district, the 
teaching staff, etc. The studies represent the use of 
distinctly modern techniques. — Editor. 


The Crisis in 1945 


In the fall of 1945, the number of double 
sessions and the use of temporary buildings 
had increased to the point that the erection 
of 40 elementary classrooms could no longer 
be delayed. Special efforts made possible the 
construction of 16 classrooms, which did not 
relieve the situation; by December, 1945, a 
further total of 47 rooms was needed. An 
election for bonds was accordingly called, 
and in the spring of 1946, the taxpayers voted 
a bond issue of $695,000 for buildings, sites, 
and equipment as the first step in providing 
30 permanent elementary classrooms. 

A bond election for a million dollars could 
have been carried, but the board of education 
held that uncertain and high building costs, 





The West School before the additions were begun. 
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Floor Plan, West School, Carlsbad, New Mexico. -- Vorhees & Standhardt, 


Architects; M. Swatek, Associate, Roswell, New Mexico. 


and labor and material shortages, were ample 
reasons for limiting the immediate construc- 
tion.* Prudence further suggested that the 


®The campaign for the bond issue was conducted largely 
through informational news releases to the local press, 
and through the medium of the monthly “Informational 
Bulletin” which had kept the community informed on the 
needs of the school system and the extreme conservatism 
of the funds requested. — Editor. 





The separate buildings of the original South School, which 


will be joined when the new structure is completed. 





possibility of federal aid as a means of sus- 
taining economic conditions should be taken 
into consideration. Construction of a second 
junior high school and of two additional ele- 
mentary schools were scheduled, therefore, for 
subsequent bond issues, to be voted in 1948 
and 1950. Funds from these bonds would 
also be used for a high school annex, cafeteria 
student centers, auditoriums, a stadium, addi- 
tional high school classrooms, an experimental 
farm, and the conversion of one elementary 
school into a central administration building. 


The Immediate Construction Plan 


Immediately after the bonds for $695,000 
had been voted, the board of education em- 
ployed an attorney and architects to proceed 
with the legal steps and to draw up the plans 
for the current program. The major projects 
included in the current program were: 

1. An addition of six elementary 
rooms to the South School 


2. An addition of eight elementary 
rooms to the West School ............ 115,000 
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South School, Carlsbad, New Mexico. — Vorhees & Standhardt, Architects; 


M. Swatek, Associate, Roswell, New Mexico 
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The Hillcrest School, Carlsbad, New Mexico. — Vorhees & Standhardt, Architects; M. Swatek, Associate, Roswell, 
New Mexico. This building is planned to serve as a complete neighborhood center. 


too cold for comfortable outside meetings 
in the patio. 

The Territorial Spanish design is so popular 
locally that it has been considered desirable 
for the Hillcrest School. In this building the 
use of a patio will permit several years’ delay 
in erecting a gymnasium-auditorium as a part 
of the permanent building 

Plans and specifications for the three build- 
ings are practically complete, and the board is 
taking the necessary legal steps to ask for 
construction bids. 





Temporary buildings of the Hillcrest School which will be removed 
when the new building is in service. 
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IMMEDIATE ASPECTS OF THE 
1947 TEACHER PROBLEM 


THE deepening rebellion of teachers 
against the prevailing low salary scales, 
brought to general attention by the St. 
Paul, Norwalk, and lesser work stoppages 
and by the statewide storm in New York 
and other states against halfway measures 
intended to quiet the organized teacher 
groups, must be met by immediate and 
complete relief through action of the 
school boards and of the state legislatures. 
There is hardly space here or time to dis- 
cuss the deep-seated reforms in democratic 
administration which must be sought as 
strongly by the teachers as by the school 
boards and the professional executives, in 
order to provide a long-range solution of 
the difficulty. 

The immediate job is to find money for 
setting up adequaté salary schedules, with 
minimum pay well over $2,000 and maxi- 
mums, according to advanced preparation 
and efficiency proved in service, approach- 
ing the $4,000 mark. In the large cities 
and in high-cost suburban areas, the maxi- 
mum must be well over the top rate just 
stated. To find funds for these salaries, 
school boards can hardly fail to readjust 
both their budgets and local tax-raising 
machinery to get as much money as the 
community’s economic status will bear. 
There is serious imbalance between school 
incomes and general community earnings, 
and the teachers are fully justified in com- 
pelling adjustments that will return them 
to the place deserved by the high profes- 
sional and social values of their services. 
The general attitude of the school boards 
which will restore teacher confidence in 
the local school administration, must be 
one of effective effort to find all the avail- 
able local funds and to compel the taxing 
authorities to do their full part. 

Widespread solution of the teachers’ 
salary problem will not be met unless the 
local school boards seek statewide action 
through: the respective legislatures. The 
state school board associations, made up 
as they are of citizens and local officials 
who have no personal or group gains to 
achieve, are in position to assume leader- 
ship in asking legislation that will (a) set 
up acceptable minimum salaries for all 
adequately prepared teachers, (b) provide 





funds that will supplement genuine local 
effort to pay decent salaries, and (c) set in 
motion a program for the democratic re- 
organization of local school districts that 
will eliminate present waste, duplications, 
and inequalities of opportunity in small 
schools. And school boards must come pre- 
pared to suggest sources of additional tax 
income on the state level. While the pres- 
ent large surpluses in the state treasuries 
will be of some use, they cannot be con- 
sidered as more than temporary relief, 
acceptable only until permanent gross in- 
come taxes or other forms of reliable an- 
nual receipts are in effect. It is well to 
remember that influences are at work to 
offer palliatives——- as was the case during 
early January in New York State. It is 
time to ask for a full loaf for the teachers 
and nothing less. 

A serious chalienge is contained in the 
N.E.A.’s_ recommendation that teachers 
must not strike but should follow a “no 
contract, no work” policy. If a large num- 
ber of teachers act on this recommendation 
and refuse to sign renewals of contracts 
unless they are assured satisfactory in- 
creases and better working conditions, the 
schools will be faced by a genuine break- 
down. In six years, more than 350,000 
teachers have left their classrooms for 
other occupations. The school boards can- 
not allow this terrific loss to continue. In 
the past hundred years and more the 
school boards have not failed in their min- 
istry for the children; they will not do so 
in this crisis. 


NEW YORK’S NEW 
SUPERINTENDENT 


BY A vote of four to three, later made 
unanimous, the New York City board of ed- 
ucation has elected Dr. William Jansen to 
su@ceefl Dr. John E. Wade as superintend- 
ent of the largest school system in the 
United States. Action followed a year’s 
study of the problem, during which time 
the board had the advice of an outstanding 
committee of educators. In the final con- 
sideration of candidates, Supt. Willard E. 
Goslin, of Minneapolis, received the losing 
three votes. 

During most of the campaign, the board 
was appealed to by prominent individuals 
and by organizations to pick an “insider.” 
It was held that only a man familiar with 
the New York situation and experienced 
in handling at least some of its vast and 
complicated problems could hope to receive 
support of the city and succeed as chief 
executive. 

Dr. Jansen has passed through the vari- 
ous ranks of teacher, supervisor, and assist- 
ant superintendent. His associates declare 
that he possesses the educational states- 
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manship and the physical stamina to pro- 
vide effective leadership and to assure con- 
tinued growth of the educational system. 
His especial abilities as a scholar and prac- 
tical administrator are summarized by the 
president of the board, Andrew G. Clauson, 
in these words: 

He is a man of intellectual integrity who is not 
swayed by personal motivation or expedience. 

He respects others as he respects himself. 

His statements are truthful and direct and can 
be relied on at face value. 

He is modest and forthright. 

He practices good, human relations exemplify- 
ing a belief in equality of race, creed, and color, 

He is tolerant of differences of opinion on pol- 
itical and economic matters. 

He is quiet and soft spoken but absolutely firm 
when he believes himself in the right. 

His professional training has carried him 
through every post from teacher to superintendent, 

He has earned every promotion through ele- 
mentary school principal as the result of rigid 
examination, holding eight licenses; in the four 
competitive examinations taken for promotion, he 
was placed first on three eligible lists and second 
on the remaining one. 

He has been active in the affairs of parents, 
working with them unselfishly and giving time 
and energy without question; moreover he be- 
lieves in the need for close parent-school relation- 
ships. 

He has consistently sustained his point of view 
that the school system should maintain frank re- 
lations with the press and the public. 

His personal and professional history reveals 
his dedication to the profession of education, and 
his sole motivation to be service to the welfare of 
children and loyalty to his colleagues and _ his 
profession. 


MODERNIZATION OF SCHOOL 
PLANTS 

A PROGRAM of school building repairs 
is an essential part of the work of every 
school-business department. Approaches to 
this problem vary all the way from a mini- 
mum of repairs iimited to leaking roofs, 
broken windows, unsafe stair treads, and 
failures of plumbing fixtures, to rather 
inclusive plans for replacement of interior 
building facilities, renovation of mechanical 
equipment, and in fact, modernization of 
entire school plants. 

The one sound criticism which can be 
made of building repair programs is failure 
to consider fully the educational results to 
be achieved and the economic factors in- 
cluded. Every old school building at some 
time reaches a point when renovation or 
even repair is uneconomic, when ideas of 
building forms and materials have so 
changed that the old structures. become 
absolute eyesores, and when the instruc- 
tional facilities which the walls and roofs 
enclose are beyond decent repair. 

It might be suggested that boards of 
education and their business executives 
should approach the problem at a point 
somewhere between an absolute minimum 
of repairs that keep buildings from falling 
apart, and the elaborate renovations which 
cause school mechanics to put vastly more 
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jabor and materials into an old building 
than is ultimately warranted by genuine 
economy. 

A forward-looking repair program must 
take into account all the buildings of a 
school system, both new and old, and must 
assure people in poorer sections even 
greater consideration than those in the 
more favored neighborhoods. Well-kept 
buildings, with well-kept shrubbery and 
trees and fences, have a dignity that en- 
hances the community appreciation of 
education, contributes to the value of ad- 
joining home property, and is in itself a 
preventive of vandalism. 

There is hardly a city or town which 
has not neglected the repair of its school 
property since 1940. War shortages of 
materials and labor and the preoccupation 
of school authorities with teacher problems 
have been adequate reasons for failures to 
make repairs. No community can any 
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longer justify delays in its repair work, 
even though it may be compelled to put off 
new buildings. 


LOCAL TAXES FOR SCHOOLS 


IT MAY now appear superfluous to repeat 
that local support of education is depend- 
ent on property taxes and that until there 
is a complete change in our economic phi- 
losophy applied to land, the main income 
of school districts will continue to come 
from this source. Endless numbers of 
schools suffer from the inadequacies of 
property taxation — incompetence and dis- 
honesty of assessors, political interference, 
antiquated tax machinery, and undue influ- 
ente of large corporations and wealthy 
owners. In the welter of efforts for in- 
creasing school income, school boards and 
teacher groups will do all local government 
a distinct service in working for a reform 
of property taxation. 





Teachers Strker—“4tu Trish View 





Under the title of “The Stricken Teachers,” 
the Dublin, Ireland, Leader, suggests that 
teachers cannot win a strike. During the 
month of November the teachers of Dublin 
in Southern Ireland had gone on strike in pro- 
test against the failure of the government to 
increase their salaries as requested by the 
teachers’ union, the Irish National Teachers’ 
Organization. After some weeks, however, it 
became evident that the teachers could not 
win, and thereupon voluntarily they returned 
to their classrooms, giving as their reason 
their immediate interest in the welfare of the 
children. 

The Dublin national teachers have returned to 
their schools for the children’s sakes. They left 
their schools for their own sakes. By special 
and specious pleading it might be argued that the 
teachers struck for the children’s sakes as much 
as for their own —a content, properly paid body 
of teachers is a necessity for the proper and 
fruitful functioning of any system of education, 
the children being the fruits in the greening. 
Without any special or specious pleading it can 
be maintained that the teachers ceased striking 
as much for their own sakes as for the children’s. 
Nobody denies the deep concern of the teachers 
for the welfare of their pupils. When the chil- 
dren’s good and the teachers’ good converge to 
the school door the door is soon unlocked. 

The teachers struck for higher pay. They have 
ceased to strike from higher motives than pay. 
It paid them and will pay them to have done so. 
The higher motive of the going back will partly 
sanctify the higher motive of the going out. In 
their case the end hardly justified the means, 
and certainly the ending did not, although it goes 
some way to condone the means. The strike was 
a mistake, in the launching of it, on the part of 
the teachers. The handling of the threat of a 
strike by the Department of Education and by 
the government was a bungle. Flourishing the 
weapon the teachers made progress, fleshing it 
they lost. The government, making little of the 
flourishing of the weapon, tried to make the 
most of the fleshing of it, and they will be dis- 
posed to make nothing of the sheathing of it 
The teachers returning to their schools, screened 


by the vanguard of their pupils, will be concerned 
that the return should not be taken for a retreat. 
But for them a retreat it is, though it may not 
be a defeat. For the government the teachers’ 
retreat is a victory, but not the kind that does 
a government much good or that a government 
should take much pride in. As with a good 
medical service so with a government dealing 
with social ills — prevention is better than cure. 
Hard sayings these. But surely in the present case 
both teachers and government would despise all 
soaping up and would disdain to distract them- 
selves with iridescent soap bubbles of smugness. 
The unpleasant, crude fact is that the teachers 
have been defeated and that the government is 
not victorious. But the teachers’ defeat is over. 
The defeat of the government is only beginning. 

Did the teachers and their leaders really be- 
lieve that a teachers’ strike could be successful? 
It is hard to believe that they did. They ought 
to know. enough of social philosophy and of 
civics to know that no government worthy to be 
a government can yield to strike action except 
at grave peril to its own existence. It is not a 
fault in a government to fight for its life. Where 
a government is at fault is in allowing things to 
come to such a head that it has either to fight 
or fall. The executive of an organization is in 
like fault when it is compelled by its followers 
to take extreme action or else to resign. The 
teachers did not expect to win by the mere fact 
of going on strike. They expected help and sym- 
pathy. What help and sympathy from where? 
Speech help and speech sympathy they got. They 
might have foreseen that such would be of no 
avail, talk does not count with a government 
except at election time. There was no action on 
the teachers’ behalf. There might be in the utterly 
impossible happening of a general strike of the 
primary teachers of the whole state. A local 
strike, even in the capital, could not rouse public 
opinion to an effective degree, and public action 
not at all. The primary teachers, the teachérs of 
the poor — who, except the clergy, and perhaps 
the poor, were going to discommode themselves 
over a local strike on their part? There were no 
perishable goods in danger. No? That eminent 
writer and publicist, Sean O Faolain, has posted 
the question: Why did the teachers’ strike fail? 
As if that were something to wonder at, the won- 
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der being if it did succeed. The obvious question 
is— How could the strike be successful; more 
obvious, how could the teachers hope that it 
would succeed? Did they hope? Or did they only 
hope that they would not have to strike if they 
threatened to strike? It was nearly being that 
way. A little more mellowness and timely intui- 
tion on the part of the Department of Education 
and it would have been that way. But the want 
of that little more on the one side does not 
condone the possession of the little less on the 
other side. 

Why was there a strike anyway? Granting the 
full justice of the teachers’ case and the full 
extent of the injustices they were and are suf- 
fering, still, why was there a strike, a resort to 
the use of a weapon the teachers never handled 
before, except on a one day dress parade to show 
they had the weapon? It has been reliably 
stated that the Central Executive Committee of 
the Irish National Teachers’ Organization were 
not enthusiastic for the strike, were more or less 
against it, and that in the organization it was 
the younger teachers, particularly the women, who 
were the pressure group for strike action. Did 
the C.E.C, instead of leading allow themselves 
to be pushed? The business of an executive is to 
execute, and one thing it should always execute 
by decapitation is hasty and too fervent action. 
The frothy head should at once be blown off 
organizational propaganda and the measure of 
the real spirit absorbed at leisure. The spearhead 
of the strike campaign was a body of teachers 
known as the Central Propaganda Committee; A 
spokesman of the teachers has stated that in 
spite of definite instructions to the contrary from 
Congress most of the duties assigned to the C.E.C. 
were later taken over by the C.P.C. as a result of 
an arrangement between the two bodies. An 
unwise arrangement, Unity of command, without 
question and without ambiguity and without 
doubt as to the source of authority is essential 
to any campaign. 

Has the association of the I.N.T.O. with the 
Trades Union Movement anything to do with its 
developing a susceptibility to strike fever? Trades 
unionism is necessary and good, but the whole 
ritual of the movement does not suit the I.N.T.O., 
chiefly on account of the special circumstances 
of their employment, half-private, half-public 
servants. In the freemasonry of trades unionism 
there are many degrees. The degree of the strike 
is, in the nature of things, nonconferable on 
the teachers, They have agitated, organized, and 
conquered for many long years without it. 

The national teachers have been and are being 
shamefully treated. At the height of their ortho- 
dox, but so far unsuccessful, agitation for a just 
wage the Civil Service and the Gardai were 
granted, to the delight of the teachers, substantial 
increases, a civil servant with £1,000 a year got 
an increase of 30s. a week. But the teacher was 
insulted with an increase of 1s. a week. Was it 
malicious injury? In the last campaign the 
Minister for Education told the teachefs that this 
was a poor country that could not afford to pay 
its teachers any more. But the Minister for In- 
dustry and Commerce was boasting about our 
prosperous future and building luxury hotels; the 
Minister for Finance had a surplus; and the 
Minister for Defense was fighting for more 
money for a largely luxury and superfluous army, 
and with such success that a young second lieu- 
tenant gets one and a half times the pay of a 
young national teacher in the country’s first line 
of defense. The teachers had great patience. Their 
patience broke. It should not have been allowed 
to break. But it should not have broken. Under 
the Old Guard of the I.N.T.O. of thirty years ago 
it would not. It is impossible to imagine them 
calling a strike. 

Determined agitation and the threat of a strike 
brought the teachers some success. The original 
increase of £1,000,000 on the old salaries was 
increased to £1,250,000. And the whole position 
would be reviewed at the end of three vears. 

Agreement seemed possible at one time if the 


date when the new scheme would have effect 
(Concluded on page 87) 





Annual Reports Pay Dividends 


The public relations of a school system 
will never be at their best until a method 
is devised which makes known to consti- 
tuents all the facts and problems in which 
average, intelligent, thinking laymen are in- 
terested. Although a hundred per cent 
achievement is not possible, the annual report 
of the school superintendent to his school 
board and his constituency, to a very great 
extent, meets this need. Interest in this 
particular solution of part of the problem of 
providing satisfactory public relations is very 
pronounced among schoolmen at the moment, 
and now is the time for those who have made 
some study of and have had some experience 
with the annual report to submit their find- 
ings to their professional associates. 

The experiences of one school superintend- 
ent in one city— Salinas, California — is 
briefly described here, with the thought that 
others with more experiences will in turn con- 
tribute to the cause of better public relations 
through annual reports. 

In the first place, “Why an annual report 
of a superintendent to his board and patrons?” 
No body of patrons will stand back of and 
sympathize with the governing board, the 
administrative staff, and the faculty of a 
school system as will an informed consti- 
tuency. Parents and taxpayers have always 
wanted to know about their schools and in 
many instances have been denied the facts. 
They have been led to believe, in some 
instances, that there are secrets in the school 
business which, if brought to the light, would 
be very interesting (?) to observers. 

Why should they not feel that way about 
it since no one tells them how the tax rate 
has risen through the past ten years, what 
salaries the teachers receive, what the buses 
of the schools cost, what the expense of 
operating buses may be, how much certain 
pieces of real property cost the district, what 
is the cost of certain building projects, how 
much the district has been bonded, what 
part of the bonded total is outstanding, what 
was the cost to operate the schools last year; 
what part of the total cost was for ad- 
ministration, teachers’ salaries, operation, 
maintenance, etc.; what it costs per year to 
teach an elementary pupil, a high school 
student, a junior college student; how do 
costs in this school district compare with 
those of other comparable school districts, 
etc.? When these questions are answered in 
writing over the signature of the superintend- 
ent year after year, both curiosity and 
suspicion are dispelled. Placing such data in 
the hands of patrons instills in them interest 
in the statistical facts and the educational 
features of schools. Parents are encouraged 
to be interested. They are inspired with con- 
fidence in those to whom they intrust the 
education of their children. 

The annual report in the hands of the 
members of the school board is a handbook of 
information often needed and of convenient 
arrangement for reference. An occasional 


reading of it keeps the members posted on 
school facts about which they are sure to 
"Superintendent of Schools, Salinas, Calif. 
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The Salinas School Reports are well illustrated. 


be questioned. It also provides an accurate 
record which may be used for comparisons 
of items, one year after another. What is 
true of the availability of these data for 
use by board members holds also for school 
officials and faculty members who otherwise 
would be more or less uninformed, on the 
essential data of the total school operations. 

Although only incidental and not a basic 
reason for the issuance of annual reports, 
the distribution of copies among educators 
of a state, or nationally, provides research 
and study materials for other school officials, 
superintendents, university professors, stu- 
dents, business managers, and others interested 
in education from a broad viewpoint. Through 
local reports comparative studies are possible 
which could not otherwise be made, all of 
which result in better understanding, better 
administrative methods, and better schools. 


Form and Content of Report 


Six years ago, the Salinas school system 
adopted its presently used type of annual 
report, prepared by the superintendent. 
Strange though it may seem, no essential 
change in the form of the data reported has 
been made. Statistics in the first and sixth 
reports are readily comparable. The report 
is brief, concise, and comprehensive. The 
facts are limited to those in which readers 
inevitably are interested; they are presented 
without complicated or technical forms of 
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statements and without large tabulations of 
figures. 

Included by pages are (1) a title page, 
(2) an explanatory letter of transmittal, (3) 
sources of income, (4) elementary school in- 
come, (5) high school income, (6) junior 
college income, (7) evening school income, 
(8) charts showing expenditures per school, 
per teacher, and per student; (9) charts show- 
ing expenditures by classifications required 
under California laws; (10 and 11) expendi- 
tures by classifications for each year, 1931 
to 1946; (12) expenditures per unit of average 
daily attendance, compared with like data for 
nineteen other California elementary school 
systems; (13) comparative expenditures 
among nineteen other high school systems; 
(14) bonded indebtedness showing amounts 
and date of issue, final maturity dates, in- 
terest rates, amounts outstanding, and 
amounts paid each year; (15) assessed valua- 
tion and tax levies for the past fifteen years; 
(16 and 17) cost of sites, buildings, and 
building projects from 1870 to date; (18) 
graph showing average daily attendance by 
months in elementary school for fifteen years; 
(19) graph showing attendance by years in 
high school, junior college, and evening school 
for the past ten years; (20) number in 
faculty per year in each school for fifteen 
years; (21) number of teachers on each 
salary level, also number on life tenure; (22) 
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Positive 


POSTURE 
CONTROL 


helps make 


pupils 
brighter and 
healthier 


RECT, balanced, relaxed sitting comes naturally 
with American Seating Company’s Universal 
Desks! Their design—based on years of exhaustive 
scientific research—exerts a positive influence to- 
wards correct, hygienic posture by making it the 
most natural, most comfortable position of all. 
Handsome, durable Universal Desks promote 
sight conservation by minimizing harmful glare 
and eyestrain, too. They lessen fatigue, and thus 
help pupils stay more alert, attentive, responsive. 
Over two-thirds of a million Universal Desks are 













NEA CONVENTION 
Atlantic City, March 1 to 6 
NEA and AASA members are cordially 
invited to visit the American Seating 
Company’s interesting, informative ex- 
hibit of quality schoolroom furniture. 
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American Universal Better-Sight Desk No. 33 


daily giving universal satisfaction in schools through- 
out the nation. 

You'll find it profitable to specify American 
Seating Company for all your schoolroom furniture 
needs. Our line includes Universal Lifting-Lid 
Desks; Envoy Chairs, Desks, and Tablet-Arm 
Chairs; Universal Tables; Steel Folding Chairs; 
and Bodiform Auditorium Chairs. The specialized 
services of our Seating Engineers are free to you. 
Consult them about your seating problems. Write 
for our latest school furniture catalog today! 


eAmetean Sealing Company 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
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Word from Washington 


Elaine Exton 


Audio-visual materials, when properly used, 
can contribute much to making education 
more effective. They can help enrich the cur- 
riculum, lend variety and interest to the school 
program, speed the learning process, and aid 
retention. Experts predict that more and more 
schools will utilize these scientific aids to 
learning. 

An extensive wartime program of audio- 
visual instruction has stepped up teacher in- 
terest, and prewar technical improvements 
plus postwar availability of once scarce items 
have made feasible far wider educational use 
than was possible heretofore. ~ 

Use of radios, recordings, motion pictures, 
and filmstrips now is commonplace in many 
schools. Some of the larger audio-visual school 
programs are including voice recordings by 
means of magnetized wire or tape. On the 
school-use horizon are adaptations of micro- 
filming, stereographic projection, and televi- 
sion. In 1946-47 it is expected that school 
expenditures for these purposes will exceed 
those of the preceding year. It remains for the 
colleges engaged in teacher education to ex- 
pand their training programs so that teachers 
can be better prepared to make effective 
classroom use of audio-visual materials and 
equipment. 


Audio-Visual Education in City School Systems 


The present status of audio-visual education in 
public elementary and secondary schools is pre- 
sented in Audio-Visual Education:in City School 
Systems, the December research bulletin of the 
National Education Association. This study sum- 
marizes reports obtained from more than 1000 
school systems through questionnaires and follow- 
up post cards sent in the spring of 1946 by the 
Research Division of the National Education As- 
sociation in collaboration with the NEA’s Divi- 
sion of Audio-Visual Service. 

Topics covered include: Administrative arrange- 
ments regarding audio-visual programs; curricu- 
lum use; expenditures; equipment, materials, and 
type of professional leadership available; adapta- 
tion of school buildings, as classroom darkening 
facilities, conveniently located electrical outlets, 
acoustical treatment, remodeling plans; sugges- 
tions for utilization procedures. 

The study showed that only 164 (about 16 per 
cent) or more than 1000 school systems now have 
special audio-visual departments or centers for 
co-ordinated programs. Of these, only 68 have a 
director who devotes three fourths or more of his 
time to this work. Social studies, English, and 
science were the subjects named as most in need 
of audio-visual materials at the elementary as well 
as at the junior and senior high school levels. 

On the average the following four types of 
equipment were available per 10,000 pupils in 
these amounts: Classroom radios, 17.65; record 
players, 13.93; slide, and film strip projectors, 
13.37; sound motion picture projectors, 9.60. The 
average expenditure per pupil for audio-visual 
education in cities of various sizes ranged between 
30 and 50 cents, considerably below the $2 ex- 
penditure per pupil that experts in the field are 
recommending as a desirable standard. 


Educational Uses of Radio Unit, U. S. Office 
of Education 
The Educational Uses of Radio Unit of the 
U. S. Office of Education (Washington 25, D. C.) 
is a center of information and guidance for in- 
dividual school systems, state departments of edu- 
cation, colleges and universities with respect to 


educational problems growing out of the use of 
radio. It provides assistance through correspond- 
ence, conference participation, field service, and 
publications. 

Radio services which were included in a com- 
bined department, the Division of Information 
and Radio, in 1941, gained separate status in 
1944 .with the advent of Franklin Dunham as 
chief of Radio who had pioneered in this field for 
years as educational director of the National 
Broadcasting Company. 

An interesting feature of the Educational Uses 
of Radio Unit is its Radio Script and Transcrip- 
tion Exchange which now has available for loan 
to educational institutions more than 1000 educa- 
tional program scripts and more than 300 radio 
recordings. The only charge, with few exceptions, 
is return postage. Educational programs dealing 
with cultural, scientific, vocational, and other sub- 
jects are listed with annotations in the Radio 
Script Catalog and the Catalog of Radio Record- 
ings. Single copies of both publications are avail- 
able free. 

The Educational Uses of Radio Unit studies 
every possible phase of radio instruction and con- 
ducts research in television, facsimile, and other 
electronic devices that have radio implications. 
It distributes free of charge packets of teachers’ 
manuals and other radio production aids as well 
as the publications of the Committee on Scientific 
Aids to Learning and of the Federal Radio Educa, 
tion Committee. 

Its services in connection with the Federal 
Radio Education Committee and in helping 
schools plan educational FM broadcast stations 
and programs are described in greater detail 
below. 


Federal Radio Education Committee (FREC) 


The Federal Radio Education Committee 
(FREC), a working partner of the Educational 
Uses of Radio Unit, has as its chairman, Dr. J. 
W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. Its secretary, since its creation in 1935 
by the Federal Communications Commission to 
eliminate misunderstanding and promote co-opera- 
tive arrangements between educators and broad- 
casters, is Mrs. Gertrude G. Broderick, assistant 
radio education specialist of the U. S. Office of 
Education. 

Services available to educators free on request 
from the Federal Radio Education Committee 
(U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C.) 
include the FREC Service Bulletin. This monthly 
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publication provides news of educational radio 
programs offered by national networks, local 
radio stations, colleges and school systems, and 
gives information on availabilities in the way of 
equipment, scripts, transcriptions, and new radio 
literature. 

Three years ago FREC launched a program 
listing service for teachers which recommends 
radio programs of the four major networks 
(ABC, CBS, MBS, and NBC) that are suitable 
for student listening. Since September, 1946, this 
listing has been carried in the Sight and Sound 
Department of Scholastic Teacher. 

Other FREC services are outlined in the free 
leaflet What the FREC Offers You. These in- 
clude free catalogs of radio scripts and of re- 
cordings for schools, directory of radio courses 
offered by colleges, printed research reports, as: 
Radio in the Schools of Ohio (25c); School- 
Day Use of Radio (25c); The Groups Tune In 
(25c); Criteria for Children’s Radio Programs 
(25c). 


FM for Education 

In 1944 the Federal Communications Com- 
mission set aside 20 FM channels (88-92 mega- 
cycles) for noncommercial educational broad- 
casting, thus providing room for approximately 
1000 radio stations. Of the 40 FM assignments 
made thus far to educational institutions, six 
stations are in operation, and 34 are in process 
of construction. 

State-wide FM noncommercial educational net- 
works are being planned in Maryland, Virginia, 
Connecticut, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, 
Illinois, South Carolina, North Carolina, Wis- 
consin, lowa, Indiana, Louisiana, Florida, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Oklahoma, California, Alabama, 
Georgia, and Texas. These stations will be 
operated by school systems or universities and 
will supply educational programs for schools, 
colleges and home listening. 

The public schools of New York, Cleveland, 
Chicago, and San Francisco were the first to have 
FM transmitters in operation. School systems 
with broadcast stations under construction in- 
clude: Kansas City, Buffalo, Detroit, Newark, 
El Paso, Sacramento, and Santa Monica, Cali- 
fornia, School District No. 4, Lane County at 
Eugene, Oregon. San Bernardino, Atlanta, St. 
Louis, Oklahoma City, Toledo, and Jackson, 
Ohio are among those with FM applications 
pending for noncommercial educational broad- 
cast licenses. 

Information as to whether a school or school 
system is eligible for licensing as well as applica- 
tion forms may be obtained by writing to the 
Federal Communications Commission, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

According to Dr. Franklin Dunham, Chief of 
Radio: “The Educational Uses of Radio Unit 
of the U. S. Office of Education is ready to 
extend to every educational broadcast station 
the fullest co-operation and personal services 
of its staff in solving the individual problems 
bound to arise in the development of state 
planned networks and individual FM educational 
stations.” 

To build an FM broadcast station sufficiently 
powerful to cover an entire school system or 4 
wide area in a state costs about $30,000. Operat- 
ing expenses range between $15,000 and $20,000 
per year. The price of a school sound system 
varies with the number of rooms to be serviced. 
It may cost between $2,500 to $5,000 in a very 
large school building. Individual portable receivers 
may cost between $75 and $100. The most valu- 
able type of radio receiver would include FM, 
AM, and international short wave reception s0 
a school would not be blocked out of anything 
on the air. Leading manufacturers now have 
radio receivers in production combining these 
three features. 

Basic standards to guide school officials in 
the selection of various types of radio equipment 
are being developed by a joint committee of 
the U. S. Office of Education and the Radio 


(Concluded on page 58) 
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for Elementary Schools 


RUYTHMIC ACTIVITIES 
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Here’s an indispensable aid for developing greater in- as an integral part of the elementary school curriculum, 
terest in music—a basic record library specifically SPECIAL FEATURES FOR ALL GRADES 
planned by RCA Victor for use in elementary schools— Yo will find in the RCA Victor Record Library for 


at the primary level, for grades one, two, and three; the Elementary Schools a wide range of materials for use in 


upper level, for grades four, five, and six. 


such activities as Listening ... Rhythms... Singing . 
SELECTED BY TEACHERS FOR TEACHERS Toy Bands... Christmas... Singing Games... aliens 
Two outstanding personalities in the field of music ... Patriotic Songs—and other topics, recorded by out- 
education— Miss Lilla Belle Pitts, Teachers College, standing artists. Complete Teaching Suggestions are in- 
Columbia University, and Miss Gladys Tipton, Illinois cluded for each of the 370 compositions in the library. 
State Normal University—carefully selected and organ- WRITE or SEND COUPON for free descriptive booklet 
ized the RCA Victor Record Library for use by teachers on RCA Victor Record Library for Elementary Schools. 


& 
3 Educational Department 
4 Radio Corporation of America 
vn ~ Camden, N. J 
< Please send me 18-page booklet on RCA Victor Record Library 
« tor Klementary Schools 
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Manufacturers Association on Standards iv: 
School Audio Equipment. Their first publication 
is titled School Sound Systems. Single copies may 
be obtained free from the U. S. Office of Edu 
cation, Washington 25, D. C. 


NEA Activities 

The National Education Association (NEA) 
maintains an Office of Press and Radio Relations, 
under the direction of Belmont Farley, which 
seeks through the media of press and radio to 
bring the American people a better understand- 
ing of the problems and responsibilities of edu- 
cation, the contribution and importance of good 
teachers. The fund of information and experience 
it has built up through the years is at the serv- 
ice of local school systems. 

Its recently inaugurated script service for local 
education associations with access to radio sta- 
tions will provide a script a month dealing with 
educational questions of national importance. 

The Office provides a news service on educa- 
tion to more than 100 radio commentators. It 
co-operates with the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem in the presentation of “The American School 
of the Air,” broadcast each school day threugh- 
out the school vear from 5 to 5:30 p.m. 

The pamphlet, Aids to Teaching About the 
United Nations, an annotated listing of ap- 
propriate books, pamphlets, and audio-visual 
materials, is still available from the Office of 
Press and Radio Relations 


Audio-Visual Service of the NEA 

Recognizing the growing importance of audio- 
visual education, the National Education As- 
sociation set up a Division of Audio-Visual Serv- 
ice in September, 1945. The main purposes are 
to serve as a clearing house of information and 
reference on: (1) phases of audio-visual instruc- 
tion; (2) establishment of new school audio 
visual programs; (3) expansion of existing pro 
grams; (4) selection of materials; and (5) 
problems of integration, utilization, finance, pro 
duction, and distribution. 

The information program carried on through 
correspondence, conferences, and articles covers 
radio, television, motion pictures, film strips, 
slides, photographs, charts, and posters 

Vernon G. Dameron, director of the Division 
also acts as secretary for NEA’s Department of 
Visual Instruction. Organized in July, 1923, the 
latter now has more than 1000 members. The 
department functions as an autonomous group 
and determines its own policies and procedures 
Its service program stresses effective utilization 
of audio-visual materials, and it conducts studies 
of what constitutes adequate school audio-visual 
programs, necessary physical facilities, financial 
support required, and related problems 


Audio-Visual Education Project of the Consumer 
Education Study of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals 

The Audio-Visual Education Project of the 
Consumer Education Study sponsored by the 
National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
ciples (1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) 
got under way in August, 1946. It is under the 
immediate direction of Orville Goldner. Present 
headquarters are at 1600 Broadway, Room 1004, 
New York 19, N. Y. The scope of its work is 
not restricted to consumer education. 

The chief purpose of the project is to improve 
the quality of audio-visual materials offered for 
school use. It will not produce, edit, or endorse 
motion pictures but will seek to bring about co- 
operation between producers, sponsors, and school 
users of nontheatrical, nonentertainment films in 
an effort to encourage effective methods of pro- 
ducing and using audio-visual materials in edu 
cation. It will sponsor conferences, offer an ad- 
visory service to groups planning to produce 
films for school use, and disseminate information 
about audio-visual education through periodk 
publications for schools, producers, and govern 
ment agencies 


Division of Visual Aids of the U. S. 
Office of Education 

The Division of Visual Aids of the U. S. Office 
of Education, under the direction of Floyd E. 
Brooker, serves as a clearing house of information 
and on request advises educational institutions, 
commercial concerns, and inteiested individuals 
on the most effective ways of producing and 
utilizing visual aids in education. It also gives 
counsel on the development of in-service study 
for teachers wishing to make better use of 
visual aids, and co-operates with textbook 
publishe:s in getting films included in bibliog- 
raphies of student and teacher materials. It 
works with the Society of Motion Picture En- 
gineers on standards of equipment and pro- 
jection and acts as a liaison office between visual 
education developments in other countries. 

This unit, born of wartime urgencies, is fast 
converting to peacetime usefulness. Created as 
the Division of Visual Aids for War Training in 
January, 1941 to develop a program of training 
films for industry, it produced a total of 457 
training films and manuals and 432 related film 
strips by June, 1945. Training Films for Industry, 
U. S. Office of Education Bulletin No. 13, 1947, 
gives the final report of this wartime program 
and discusses basic techniques and problems of 
training film production. (Single copies free while 
supply lasts.) 

It is estimated that 90 per cent of these war- 
time films, which won acclaim from industrial 
and vocational teachers, will continue to be use- 
ful in peacetime. From 8000 to 14,000 prints 
are being sold a year, about 80 per cent to 
school systems. Prices range from $15 to $40 
depending on the length. -A free Instructor’s 
Manual is available for each film and accompany 
ing film strip. Subjects covered include: Machine 
Shop Work, Aircraft Work, Precision Wood 
Machining, Shipbuilding Skills, Electrical) Work, 
Engineering, Farm Work, Refrigeration Service, 
Automotive Operation and Maintenance, Nursing, 
Foundry Practice, Plastics, Optical Craftsman- 
ship, and Welding. 

The training films produced by the Office of 
Education during the war as well as_ pro- 
ductions released to the Office of Education by 
other Government agencies, are distributed by 
Castle Films (New York 20, N. Y.) under a 
contract awarded by the Procurement Division, 
U. S. Treasury Department 

Single copies of two annotated bibliographies 
entitled Visual Aids in Education, Good Refer- 
ences No. 35 and No. 73, are available free on 
request from the Publications Section of the 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Audio-Visual Education Activities of the American 
Council on Education 

A popular visual education service of the 
American Council on Education (744 Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) is its series 
of 39 black and white film strips on “Life in 
the United States,” produced especially for class- 
room use, Seven of these strips deal with regional 
geography, an additional seven with industrial 
processes and ways of making a living, six with 
conservation of natural resources, four are on 
community health and two on housing. Youth 
activities, one-teacher, centralized, and parochial 
schools are other topics covered. 

The American Council on Education has also 
assembled 33 film-slide units in color dealing 
with the other American Republics and designed 
to further understanding of Latin American 
cultures. Transportation, housing, agriculture, 
mining, weaving, painting, Indian life, early 
Mexican cultures, and Inca civilization, are some 
of the subjects presented. Each unit includes 
teachers’ notes with background materials and 
comments. 

The publications of the 5-year film evaluation 
activities of the Motion Picture Project of the 
American Council on Education which ended 
in 1942 are still in demand. A free listing of 
them is available titled A Series of Basic Publica- 
tions in Visual Education. This includes such 
entries as Focus on Learning: Motion Pictures in 
the School, by Charles F. Hoban, Jr., the project’s 
director, $2, and Selected Educational Motion 
Pictures: A Descriptive Encyclopedia, $3. 

More recent publications of the American 
Council on Education are: Audio-Visual Aids in 
the Armed Services: Implications for American 
Education, by John R. Miles and Charles R. 
Spain, February, 1947, $1.25; Use of Audio-Visual 
Materials Toward International Understanding, 
the report of a conference sponsored jointly by 
the American Council on Education and the Film 
Council of America, June 14-15, 1946, edited 
by Helen Seaton Preston, November, 1946, $1.25; 
A Measure for Audio-Visual Programs in Schools, 
by Helen Hardt Seaton, October, 1944, 40 cents. 

Scripts for world geography, democracy, art, 
and mathematics are being prepared by the 
American Council on Education’s Commission 
on Motion Pictures in Education under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Mark A. May, director of the 
Institute of Human Relations at Yale University. 
This commission, appointed for a five-year period 
in February, 1944, will study and make recom- 
mendations concerning needs of schools and col- 
leges for motion picture materials. Their in- 
vestigation will include teaching films on health, 
teacher training, and education. 


The Pella, lowa, School Board 
The Pella, lowa, School Board has the most important and responsible 
duties of any public body in Pella. The membership consists of (front 
row, left to right) Del De Haan; Andrew Verploegh, vice president; John 
Vander Linden; Dr. H. O. Wormhoudt, president; R. S. Grundman. Stand- 
ing: S. Ver Steeg, secretary; C. Buerkens, superintendent; Kenneth Bean, 


treasurer. 
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HAMILTON- 


Stop in at Booths No. H-33, H-35, and H-37* at 
the Atlantic City Convention, March 1 to 6, 1947 


See the pbutomatic Clothes Onyer 


4. 


- 





A 


Now you can design equipment for 
your own needs — from standard unit 
parts. Choose from a wide range of 
proved Hamilton sections. Arrange 
them in any combination. The illus- 
tration shows how a typical table is 
made up of standard parts. These 
standard parts are available in either 
wood or steel, whichever you prefer. 
Saves delivery time. Saves you cost 
of special construction. See it at 
Booth No. H-33. 
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Here, for the first time at any school meeting, the new 
Hamilton Automatic Clothes Dryer will be on display. 
It completes the modern sequence-type laundry. 
Clothes from the wringer or spinner are tossed into 
the Hamilton Dryer. In only 15 to 25 minutes these 
clothes are dry, ready for ironing. And they are just 
right for ironing — no further dampening or sprinkling 


is needed. 


Ideal for up-to-date Home Economics Departments. 
Useful, too, for drying dish towels, and bathing and 


athletic equipment. 


See a Standard Unit Assembly 





Me The Hamilton exhibit is at Booths H-33, H-35, H-37 of the A.A.S.A. — N.E.A. 
ba Meeting, Atlantic City, New Jersey, March 1 to 6, 1947. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





TWO RIVERS 
WISCONSIN 
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AASA to Meet in Atlantic City 


The first postwar convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, 
which in the opinion of officers promises to be 
the largest in the history of the organization 
and of extreme significance in the reorganiza- 
tion of elementary and secondary schools for 
the new peace era, will be held in Atlantic 
City, March 1-6, inclusive, The requirements 
of the Association, as foreseen by its leaders 
as early as March, 1946, were so extensive 
and required such large numbers of hotel ac- 
commodations and meeting rooms and such 
extensive exhibit space that no city, except 
Atlantic City, could be found to fully satisfy 
the group. 


The General Program 


The program is to center its considerations 
around the problems of education in the peace. 
The general sessions and thirty-three after- 
noon discussion groups will comprise the 
speaking program. Among the speakers sched- 
uled are President Conant of Harvard Univer- 
sity; Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio; Supt. 
A. J. Stoddard of Philadelphia; NEA presi- 
dent Pearl A. Wanamaker; Asst. Secretary of 
State William Benton, chief of the American 
section of the UNESCO delegation at Paris. 


The Sectional Meetings . 


As in previous years, the most important 
technical problems” will be held in the after- 
noons in the form of discussion groups. Fol- 
lowing are some of the subjects to be dis- 
cussed and the respective chairmen: 


Monday Afternoon, March 3 

Audio-Visual Aids — John Guy Fowlkes, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 

Preparing the School-Building Program V. F. Dawald 
superintendent of schools, Beloit, Wis 

Textbooks for Tomorrow's Schools 
superintendent of schools, Roanoke, Va 

Educational Opportunities for Veterans at the High 
School Level — Francis L. Bacon, superintendent of 
schools, Evanston, Ill 

The Superintendent's Responsibility for the Teacher 
Shortage — Paul L. Essert, superintendent of schools 
Grosse Pointe, Mich 

Schools for a New World Claude V. Courter, superin- 
tendent of schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 

After School What? Kirby P. Walker, superintendent 
of schools, Jackson, Miss 

Meeting the Needs of Adult Education Earl A. Dim- 
mick, superintendent of schools, Pittsburgh, Pa 

The Superintendent as a Leader in Community Planning 

-Selmer H. Berg, superintendent of schools, Rockford 
NM. 

America’s Responsibility for Education in Other Lands 
— Charles M. Rogers, superintendent of schools, Amarillo 
Tex. 

The Superintendent Looks at Radio 
superintendent of schools, St. Louis, Mo 


D. E. McQuilkin 


Philip J Hic key 


Tuesday Afternoon, March 4 

Civilian Use of Military Aids to Learning Eugene B 
Elliott, state superintendent of public instruction, Lansing 
Mich. 

Intercultural Education W. T. White, superintendent 
of schools, Dallas, Tex 

Present Day Issues in Health Education John L 
Bracken, superintendent of schools, Clayton, Mo. 

Education of Veterans at the College Level — Willis H 
Reals, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo 

Harvard Report and Education for all American Youth 
—W. C. McGinnis, superintendent of schools, Perth 
Amboy, N. J. 

Providing for Continuous In-service Growth of Teachers 
— Willard E. Goslin, superintendent of schools, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Administrative Problems Affecting Education of Young 
Children —W. H. Lemmel, superintendent of schools, 
Baltimore, Md 


The Planned vs. the Unplanned Curriculum in the Ele- 
mentary Schools —J. E. Pease, superintendent of schools, 
LaGrange, Il. 

Problems of Boards of Education sv 
superintendent of schools, Lead, S. Dak 

Extra Pay for Extra Heurs — Curtis E. Warren, super- 
intendent of schools, San Francisco, Calif 

Pressing Issues in State School Administration — G. 
Robert Koopman, assistant state superintendent of public 
instruction, Lansing, Mich. 


Hunkins, 


Wednesday Afternoon, March 5 


New Trends in School-Building Construction Ray L. 
Hamon, chief, schoolhousing section, U. S. Office of Edu 
cation, Washington, D. C. 

On-the-Job Training for Veterans — Paul L. Cressman, 
director, bureau instruction, State Department of Educa 
tion, Harrisburg, Pa. 

The County School Superintendent and His Problems 
Virgil L. Flinn, county superintendent of schools, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

Research and Consultant Services for School Systems — 
W. A. Bass, superintendent of schools, Nashville, Tenn 

How Shall We Group Children for Their Best Growth 
and Progress? —- Abel A. Hanson, superintendent of schools, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


New Problems of Vocational Education Charles E 
Greene, superintendent of schools, Denver, Colo 

Out-of-School Activities and the Evolving School Pro 
gram Claude L. Kulp, superintendent of schools, Ithaca 


s* 
New Issues in Secondary Education Harry J. Linton 
superintendent of schools, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Financing Adequate Salaries for Teachers A. C. Flora 
superintendent of schools, Columbia, S. C 


Spiritual Values in Education Homer W. Anderson 
superintendent of schools, Newton, Mass 
Crucial Issues in Safety Educttion Edgar Fuller, state 


commissioner of education, Concord, N. H. 


Convention Management 

The convention will center its business in 
the Atlantic City auditorium where President 
Henry H. Hill will preside over the general 
meetings, and where the educational exhibits 
will be held. Executive Secretary Worth Mc- 
Clure has announced no hotel headquarters for 
the officials. 

The single entertainment of the convention 
will be the Annual Exhibitors Evening, to be 
held Tuesday, March 4, through the courtesy 
of the Associated Exhibitors of the NEA. 
President E. J. Sheridan has announced that 
the address of the evening will be made by 
John Kieran, widely known radio speaker and 





Dr. Herold C. Hunt, Superintendent 
of Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 
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newspaper writer. Music will be provided by 
the Phil Spitalny All Girl Band and its girl 
soloists. As usual, the convention delegates 
will be guests of individual exhibitors who will 
handle the distribution. The Association has 
elected Dr. Herold C. Hunt, superintendent of 
schools for Kansas City, Mo., as its 1947-48 
president. He will assume office on March 15, 


CERTIFICATES OF MERIT AWARDED 


TO SCHOOL TRUSTEES 
C. C. Carpenter' 

The importance of the responsibility and 
work of the school trustee has long been taken 
for granted; however, little or no recognition 
has been given for the faithful performance 
of his important duties. In an attempt to give 
the school trustee the recognition that is 
due him the county superintendent of schools 
of Los Angeles County has devised a certifi- 
cate of merit to be presented to those trustees 
who retire after having served one complete 
three-year term or longer. 

The certificate is printed on high grade 
paper 7x9 inches with the wording 

Certificate of Merit 
awarded to 
who has served as a Trustee of the 
School District for the years 


This Certificate is awarded in recognition 
and appreciation of distinguished 
service rendered to public education 
in Los Angeles County. 

The Certificate of Merit is signed by the 
president of the Los Angeles County board 
of education and by the superintendent of 
schools of Los Angeles County. The words 
“Certificate of Merit” are printed in gold 
with the remaining wording of the certificate 
in blue, and enclosed in a cellophane envelope. 

The presentation is made by the county 
superintendent, or one of his assistants, at 
a public meeting in the local district, arranged 
by the local trustees and superintendent or 
principal. The presentation takes only a few 
minutes, at which time the services of the 
school trustee are briefly reviewed and recog- 
nized. This brief ceremony has received much 
commendation in the area and while it in 
no way gives the school trustee the recognition 
he deserves, yet, in a small way, it recognizes 
his important office and accents education in 
the local community. 

‘Assistant Superintendent, Los Angeles County Schools 


FOUR SUGGESTIONS FOR 
OVERCOMING TEACHER 


SHORTAGE 
J. P. Mann’ 

I believe the present teacher shortage can 
be overcome by doing the following: 

1. Make teaching salaries adequate to al- 
low men and women to make teaching a life- 
work with the realization that their future 
salary possibilities will give to their families 
a continuing satisfactory standard of living. 

2. A retirement system that makes possible 
security in old age. 

3. The creation of attitudes among people 
that teaching is a profession and as such de- 
mands public respect. 

4. A dynamic recruitment service that sells 
young people a desire to become a part of 4 
great and vital profession 


Superintendent of Schools, Appleton, Wis 
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ALLENTOWN BUILDING PROGRAM 


The school board of Allentown, Pa., has begun 
plans for a building program to provide small 
assembly halls and playrooms in each elementary 
school. These rooms will be provided by re- 
modeling areas of present buildings, or by build- 
ing additions to the particular schools. A ware- 
house, 60 by 360 feet in size, has been constructed 
to house the school maintenance shops and to 
provide a warehouse and distribution center for 
building and educational supplies. Two primary 
schools will be built next spring to house kinder- 
garten, first, second, and third grades in two 
newly developed housing areas where new educa- 
tional services are needed for younger children. 
The planning of these buildings was carried out 
in co-operation with the teachers and principals 
in the lower grades. Other projects will include 
a vocational annex for the high school to house 
the expanded vocational program for the building 
trades, auto mechanics, and a diversified occupa- 
tions training program. New cafeterias have been 
planned for two junior high schools and one 
elementary school, to be operated under the 
federal lunch program. 

An experiment in unit ventilation is being 
carried out this year, with four classrooms set up 
with modern unit ventilators. The purpose of the 
experiment is to determine whether these modern 
unit ventilators are satisfactory in use and 
whether it is worth while to replace the older 
unit ventilators. 


PARAGOULD UNDERTAKES STUDY OF SCHOOL 
BUILDING SERVICE 


The board of education of Paragould, Ark., 
under the ‘direction of Ralph Haizlip, superin- 
tendent of schools, has conducted a successful 
plan of schoolhouse repair. The program, begun 
early in 1939, is being continued at the present 
time. By planning the needed work for a period 
of years, the board believes that considerable 
money can be saved, since only a few hundred 
dollars need be included in the budget each year. 

The program includes improvements in the 
way of new window shades, reconditioning of 
floors, redecoration of classrooms, refinishing of 
woodwork, installing of new ceilings, painting of 
auditorium, and repairs to basement. The cost 
of the reconditioning is nominal, since all labor 
can be done by the janitors. 

Each teacher offers suggestions for wall colors 
and care is taken to have no two rooms painted 
alike 

SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 

> A group of public-spirited citizens of Pacific, 
Mo., tackled the problem of an expanding school 
enrollment in a satisfactory manner. Twenty-one 
citizens, under the direction of E. A. Roemer, a 
member of the school board, organized the Pacific 
School Improvement Association, and gave their 
notes to a local bank for $8,000. 

With the money obtained, they bought a 
twenty-acre tract on the edge of town, set aside 
seven acres for a high school site, and plotted 
the rest for a high school addition. The 39 lots 
were sold for a total of $11,000. 

The school district now has a site for a high 
school, the donors have several thousand dollars 
in the association treasury, and the city has six 
hew streets to be named for Pacific men in World 
War IT. A bond issue is being planned to provide 
funds for the new building. 
> The Steelton, Pa., school district is planning 
to convert a dark and old-fashioned schoolroom 
into a “show” room of modern lighting facilities. 
Lighting engineers have drawn specifications 
which will provide 25 footcandles in all parts of 
the room, using fluorescent lighting coupled with 
Suitable alterations to provide for proper diffusion 
and elimination of glare. Modern color combi- 
nations will provide natural light effects. 

Primary purpose of the experiment is to study 
costs and provide a contrast with present condi 
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The Seven Cardinal Aims of Secondary Education 


as attained through the Graphic Arts Laboratory 


his chart appears in a booklet, “Graphic Arts... The Foundation of 

a Liberal Education,” containing the philosophy and objectives of 
the graphic arts activity on the industrial arts level. Write for your copy 
of this interesting 16-page booklet. It is free. 


@ The graphic arts activity in junior and senior high schools is the ideal 
medium through which creative interest and vitality is given to the entire 
school program. No other activity is so rich in general educational and 


social values. 


© Those interested in vocational guidance should also write for a copy of 
“Facts about the Printing Industry for Schools” with a 10-page Guidance 
Addendum. This, too, is sent on request. 


Department of Education « American Type Founders 


200 ELMORA AVENUE, ELIZABETH B, N. J. 


We'll be glad to greet you at Exhibit Booths F15 and 17 AASA 


Convention, Atlantic City 





tions. A recent study showed most rooms, in 
present buildings, to be inadequately lighted 
Results of the present experiment will indicate 
whether or not it is feasible to alter present 
lighting facilities. New buildings may be necessary. 
® Lawton, Okla. The board of education has 
begun plans for school improvement, to include 
the construction of two classrooms, a cafeteria, 
and an auditorium at the Wilson Elementary 
School; five rooms at the Lincoln School; four 
rooms and a kitchenette at the Will Rogers 
School; and three rooms and a kitchen at the 
Roosevelt School. Lawton is one of the fast- 
growing cities of the nation and the enrollment 
has increased about 1000 pupils within the past 
five years, which has made necessary an expansion 
of the school facilities. At present, the schools 
can qualify for 164 white teachers under the 
state aid schedule, but have classrooms available 
for only 142 teachers. 


®& The school board of Curwensville, Pa., has 
begun plans for a school building program to be 
carried out during the postwar period. The pro- 
gram will include a study of the schools as they 
function and the provision of facilities for an 
enriched and modernized educational service. 
® Kansas City, Mo. At a recent meeting of the 
citizens’ planning council, plans were discussed 
for a tentative school board property improve- 
ment and expansion program to involve an 
expenditure of approximately $19,000,000. Mr. 
Butler Disman explained some details of the 
recent survey of the school district and the needs 
for capital improvement. The survey is divided 
into three parts: urgent, necessary, and desirable. 
The list of jobs calls for new buildings, additions 
to present buildings, alterations to buildings, 
mechanical equipment, acquisition of property, 
and enlargement of sites, and involves a cost of 
$13,194,000. 
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Yes, inside the sweeping, graceful 
curves of that new school, chances 
are you'll find every classroom 
equipped with HYLOPLATE Chalk- 
board. In new schools and in old, 
HYLOPLATE remains the No. 1 Visual 
Aid — at all times convenient for the 
teacher to use, readily adaptable to 
every subject, and in all ways suited 
to active student participation in the 
lesson work. 


HYLOPLATE is famous for ‘its smooth- 
as-velvet writing surface, its high legi- 
bility, its ease of erasing, its perma- 
nent color — qualities developed thru 
more than 60 years research and 
manufacturing experiences; there are 
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HYLOPLATE 


more than 70 million feet in use 


today! 


Write today for a sample of HYLO- 
PLATE Black or HYLOPLATE Greensite. 
Increasingly school people are turn- 
ing to HYLOPLATE Greensite, the leaf- 
green board which contributes sight 
conservation features and adds a new 
cheerfulness and color to the modern 
classroom. Whether you are planning 
a new school or getting ready to re- 
place cracked, worn-out, graying 
boards, specify and buy HYLOPLATE 
—IT HAS NO EQUAL. 


Written specifications, for inclusion in 
school building contracts, supplied on 
request. Address Dept. AMS-27. 


PAY US A VISIT AT THE N.E.A. — BOOTHS E-16,.E-18 


We'll be happy to make you better acquainted with 


HYLOPLATE — W-C MAPS AND GLOBES — ALPHACOLOR ART MATERIALS 
ALPHA DUSTLESS CHALK — COSTELLO DOUBLE-SEWED ERASER 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


Dept. AMS-27 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


CL Lala Lalla ale, 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 


® Cleveland, Ohio. The board of education has 
begun the construction of 7000 portable bleacher 
seats at the West Technical High School Field, 
which brings the capacity to 9500. The field will 
be equipped with a floodlighting system next fall. 
All of the schools have undergone a rigid inspec- 
tion by the fire department. Drapes and window 
shades have been removed in sixty buildings. 
Further changes in the direction of fire prevention 
are being planned. 

® Enid, Okla. The board of education has or- 
dered its architect to begin the preparation of 
plans for a new high school building so that bids 
for construction may be advertised shortly. It is 
expected that the building will be completed 
ready for occupancy in September, 1948. 

® Tulsa, Okla. The school board has begun 
plans for new school buildings provided for in the 


school bond issue approved by the voters. The 
program calls for $4,500,000, to be spent on new 
white schools, and $1,000,000 for Negro schools. 
Architects have been employed to begin prelimi- 
nary sketches, work drafts, and final plans for the 
structures. A building advisory committee has 
been selected to check the plans and to approve 
changes as they are made. 

® Goose Creek, Tex. The school board has 
adopted an extensive school-building program, to 
involve a cost of $1,500,000. Five emergency 
projects, at present under way, are to be com- 
pleted by September, 1947. One of the largest 
projects in the program will be a junior college. 
Bonds for the program had been voted some time 
ago, but construction has been delayed because 
of material shortages and work stoppages. 

> Hugo E. Rogers, of Manhattan Borough, New 
York City, at a meeting of school board chairmen 
on January 7, announced plans for a $2,000,000 
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school building rehabilitation program for Man- 
hattan Borough. Mr. Rogers stated that the city 
of New York has appropriated $1,500,000 for 
school repairs in five boroughs, and that another 
$1,500,000 will be available shortly for repairs. 

Of the proposed $3,000,000 expenditure, it is 
estimated that $2,000,000 will be used this year to 
rehabilitate nine schools and one high school, 
Lincoln School, an experimental center at Colum- 
bia’s teacher college, will be obtained by the city 
and converted to public school purposes. A site 
for a new high school will be purchased in the 
near future. 
® Oklahoma City, Okla. The school board has 
decided to earmark $120,000 of its $4,000,000 
bond issue fund for the purchase of sites for four 
new buildings and nine additions to present 
structures. The board has taken steps to acquire 
the necessary land and will begin the selection 
0. architects who are to prepare plans for the 
new buildings. 

& Pittston, Pa. The board of education has 
begun the construction of a school stadium, with 
space for football, baseball, and skating. It is 
expected that the stadium will be completed 
ready for use in the fall of 1947. _, 

& Louisville, Ky. The board of education has 
begun plans for an $8,000,000 school building 
program, bonds for which were recently approved 
by the voters. The board has appointed a three- 
man committee to investigate methods of selegging 
architects. 

» Prompted by the increase in juvenile crime, 
the board of education of Philadelphia, Pa., 
adopted a resolution at its meeting on January 
6, asking $350,000 in state funds for establishing 
a parental school for truant girls. 

Philadelphia has had a similar school for boys 
for some years. Students who are habitual truants 
because of underprivileged homes and are in 
danger of falling into vice are sent to the parental 
school where they reside full time. Students are 
not committed by the courts, however. 

The proposed girls’ school would care for about 
100 students and would allow for expansion of 
the Shallcross Parental School for Boys from its 
present capacity of 100 to 200. Philadelphia social 
agencies and the juvenile courts have endorsed the 
proposed girls’ school 
® Minneapolis, Minn. Supt. Willard Goslin has 
submitted a report to the school board showing 
the status of fire insurance on properties owned 
by the board, and indicating the amount of in- 
surance about to expire. The board approved 
the recommendations of the superintendent, call- 
ing for a renewal on a one-year basis of insurance 
with two insurance agencies, and renewal on a 
five-year, 80 per cent coinsurance basis with 
eight other firms. The total placements, including 
a reduction of $19,400 in coverage, will amount 
to $2,825,600. 

> Chicago, Ill. A proposed school building 
program, including new school buildings, addi- 
tions, and modernizations in all sections of the 
city, and involving a cost of $12,000,000, has 
been announced by Don C. Rogers, assistant 
superintendent of schools. The program embraces 
17 distinct building projects, selected from a 
survey made in December, 1944, on the basis of 
(1) age, (2) travel distance, (3) oversize classes, 
and (4) inadequacy of facilities. 

> Brentwood, Pa. The school board has adopted 
a five-year budget insurance plan, prepared by a 
local insurance agency. The plan has four fea- 
tures: (1) It insures the lowest rate obtainable 
by term credit and effects an annual saving of 
about forty dollars. (2) It sets up an identical 
cost per year so that the amount allowed in the 
budget is the same each year. (3) It sets a 
common expiration date to simplify accounting 
procedures and to make expirations easier to 
follow. (4) It reduces the number of policies 
from 49 to 19. The board has for the past ten 
years enjoyed the services of an appraisal com- 
pany which has provided an annual school ap- 
praisal. The business is divided equally among 
the local agents. 
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ON DISPLAY 
Be sure to 
see this 
NEW 
UNDERWOOD 
at the 
Atlantic City 
Convention 
of the 
A. A. S. A. 
March 1—6 





Sit'down to this handsome new typewriter . . . for the typing 
thrill of your life! 
You sense something different the moment your fingers touch the keys. 
It's Rhythm Touch .. . the latest development in Underwood's 
constant research to help make your work easier. 
There’s new ease for your fingers in the lightning response of every 
key. In the better balanced finger action. The effortless speed. The 
free-and-easy rhythm of the accurate. smooth-running mechanism. 
You'll do more work . . . better work . . . with less fatigue. Besides 
Rhythm Touch, and many other new refinements, you have all the 
time- and effort-saving Underwood’ features you've always enjoyed. 
Insist on having this new Underwood Standard Typewriter. Its a 
pleasure to work with... a treasure to own. 


UNDERWOOD CORPORATION .. . One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. ~ 


Ufiedoio00d vvrrurever LEADER OF THE WORLD 


Copyright 1946, Underwood Corporation 
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EQUIPMENT 


Four Student 
Chemistry Table 


SHELDON’S long, continuous, and 
successful experience; efficient 
planning service, and unsurpassed 
production facilities combine to 
provide the utmost in utility and 
economy in shop equipment. Let 
SHELDON’S Planning Department 
assist in preparing shop layouts, 
compiling budgets, and writing 
specifications. 


SHELDON’S new catalog of 
equipment for industrial 
Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion Is now on the press. 
Reserve your copy today. 


eH. SHELDON «2 compan*¥ 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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® Cyr. W. Wootcock has been elected superintendent 
of schools at Royal Oak, Mich. He succeeds N. J. Quick- 
stad. who has been named director of finance and guidance 
for the schools 


> Supt. M. G. Farrow, of Fremont, Neb., has been 
elected president of the Nebraska Education Association, 
to succeed Earl W. Wiltse. Mr. Farrow was largely 
responsible for the successful campaign for the establish- 


ment of a school retirement system in 1945 


® Atpert Hocan, of Cosgrove, Iowa, has been elected 
superintendent of schocls at Parnell. 
®& Supt. C. A. Varkosxt, of Hartington, Neb., was re- 


cently awarded the American Legion’s Outstanding Citizen- 
ship Award in recognition of his work in promoting 
sports and athletic ability of high school boys 





® Anton P. Srarat, formerly superintendent of schools at 
Barton, Wis., has resigned to accept the office of county 
clerk in Washington county. W. H. Crements, of Oakfield 
succeeds Mr. Staral. 

® Howarp E. Kuyatu, of Cedarburg, 
cepted the superintendency at Waupun 

® Supt. P. F. Grove, of Mt. Carroll, Ill., has announced 
his resignation, to take effect next spring 

® Mrs. Constance P. Nicnors has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Jersey City, N. J 
Mrs. Julia C. Harney 

® Kertn Scort, formerly principal of the Willkie High 
School at Elwood, Ind., has elected superintendent 
of schools, to succeed C. C 

®& Dr. Cart E. Wuirpte, 
Keith Junior High School at 
assistant superintendent at 

Ponte has become principal of the 
School, succeeding Dr. Whipple 
®& Cuartes E. Cuarrer, of 
cepted the position of superintendent at 


Wis., has ac- 


assistant 
to succeed 


been 
Hillis 
formerly principal of the 
Altoona, Pa., has resigned to 
Warren. Appison FE 
Keith Junior High 


bec ome 


Downington, Pa., has ac- 
Stratford 
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® Cuartes P. Emery, of Downington, Pa., has been 
elected superintendent of schools, to succeed Charles E, 
Chaffee. 

®> Supt. Joun E. Curtps, of Three Oaks, Mich., has 
resigned to accept a pesition at the University of Michigan, 
®> Supt. Joun E. Erickson, of Hazel Park, Mich., has 
announced his resignation, to take effect June 1. 

®& Super. F. W. Crawrorp, of Niles, Mich., announced 
his resignation on December 31. 

® Ratpn Becker, acting superintendent of schools at 
Evansville, Ind., has been elected superintendent, to suc- 
ceed Alex Jardine. 

®» W. A. Howatp, has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Montpelier, Ohio. 

® A. H. Bucker, formerly principal of the high school 
at Marshall, Mo., has been elected superintendent, to 
succeed Hubert Wheeler, who has become commissioner 
of education. 

®& Dr. H. Craupe Harpy, for 13 years superintendent of 
schools at White Plains, N. Y., has anounced his retire- 
ment, to take effect September 1, 1947. He will at that 
time become full-time vice-president of Save the Children 
Federation in New York City. 

»> James McLean Reep, of Lima, Ohio, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Danville, Ill., to succeed C. 
E. Vance. 

> J. W. Ricuarpson, of Lumpkin, Ga., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Richland, to succeed W. J 
Dowd. 

& A. A. McBrive superintendent of 


has been elected 


schools at Lafayette, La., to succeed Odon Hebert who 
resigned 

NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
® Cyr G. MENG, a member of the school board at 
Ferndale, Mich., died December 11 from injuries received 
in an automobile accident. 
® Warp AsHMAN, of Cleveland, Ohio, has assumed his 


duties as secretary of the Ohio State Retirement System. 
He succeeds T. G. O'Keefe. f 
®&>C. P. Dorr has been elected secretary of the school 
board at Marcus, Iowa, 

® Davin Serr, formerly an instructor in the 
High School, Lincoln, Neb., has assumed the duties of 
assistant superintendent in charge of school business 
affairs. He succeeds J. G. Ludlam, who retired on Decem- 
ber 31 after thirty years’ service. 

® A. K. Nuswan has been re-elected 

sioner for the St. Louis board of education, for a 
year term, at an annual salary of $8,500 


Lincoln 


supply commis 


1our- 


> Frank A. Craic, chief attendance officer for the 
board of education of New York City, has announced his 
retirement from the position. He entered the system in 
January, 1913, and became chief attendance officer in 


December, 1939 


® The board of education of Maumee, Ohio, has reor- 
ganized with Jonn N. Ricwarps as president; Dr. Henry 
4. TeLom as vice-president; and H. A. RHINEHALT a 
clerk and business manager. Other members of the board 
are Owen Rakestraw, A. H. Hoster, and Ernest D. 
SPANGLER 

® Dr. JoHN Mitton Porrer, 40, president of Hobart 
and William Smith Colleges, Geneva, N. Y., and son of 
Milwaukee’s former superintendent, Milton C. Potter, died 


suddenly of a heart attack at his home 
Dr. Potter did 


on January 10 
work at Harvard Col- 


his undergraduate 


lege where he was graduated A.B. in 1926, with Phi Beta 
Kappa honors. He received his Ph.D. from Harvard in 
1935, and the honorary degree L.H.D, from Hamilton 
College in 1943 

In September, 1941 he became special assistant to the 


director of the Office of 

Washington, and served as 
September, 1942, he assumed the duties of President of 
Hobart College and William Smith College. An active 
leader in the work for Christian liberal education, he was 
largely responsible for the new curriculum introduced at 
the colleges, with its emphasis on an understanding of the 
growth and character of Christian civilization 

®> Mrs. Liroyp W. Drinketsprer has resigned from the 
school board of San Francisco, Calif., after a service of 
twelve years. She was appointed by the mayor in April, 
1935, and after completing the term of Mrs. Mary Prag 
was twice reappointed, and twice confirmed by the elec- 
torate, for full five-year terms. Mrs. Dinkelspiel has been 
succeeded by Mrs. Ricuarp N. Nason, Jr 


Information, 
until 1945. In 


Coordinator of 
consultant 


SECRETARY OF CAMDEN, N. J., BOARD DIES 


Albert Austermuhl, 70, secretary of the Camden, N. J., 
board of education for 28 years, died in his home, Cam- 
den, on January 4 

A native of Wilmington, Del., Mr. Austermuhl moved 
to Camden at an early age and after graduation from the 
public schools attended the University of Pennsylvania 

He served many years as treasurer of the National Asso 


ciation of School Business Officials and of the New Jersey 
Public Schools Officials 

Besides his widow, Sarah, he leaves two daughters, 
Alice, a teacher in the Camden school department, and 


Mrs. Nelson Clark of West Collingswood 


N. J 
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FREE to any SCHOOL or COLLEGE 


THIS FULL-COLORED CHART 
ACTUAL SIZE 40” X 30“ 


Tree) 


K TYPE CALCULATOR 
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MONROE - Offices in all Princip 


This chart is a teaching aid that has proved its worth 
in hundreds of schools all over the country. It tells 
the student at a glance just how to use the MONROE 
EDUCATOR. Saves hours of teaching time. A hand- 
some, useful decoration for the school room. Write our 


Educational Department for your copy. 


Under-supply, under-training and under-pay in the teaching 


profession is a problem America must solve. 


Visit our Booth (B28 and 30) at Convention of American Association of School Administrators, Atlantic City, March 1 to 6, 1947 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. “S220 
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DIRT” 





Se 


a 


IN SCHOOLS 


Dirt and dust can be very expensive if not 





promptly removed. It endangers health, de- 
stroys books, decorations and equipment and 


lowers the morale of the students. 
The real *‘ 


Pay dirt’’ is that extra ounce or 


pound that is extracted every day with the 
Spencer Central Cleaning System. 
It saves time, gets more of the dirt, and 


because it lasts a lifetime with low mainte- 


nance, it costs less in the long run. 


The vacuum producer 
and dirt container are 
located in the basement. 
Piping connects to con- 
venient inlets all over 
the building. 


Also cleans chalk trays, gymnasiums, radi- 
ators, boilers, filters, projectors and a dozen 
other hard-to-clean spots quickly and easily. 

Leading architects and educators endorse 
it. Ask for the Bulletins. 


PENCER VACUUM 


CLEANING 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD 6, CONN. 


























WELCOMING THE NEWCOMERS 
Curwensville, Pa. 
innovation was carried out which proved highly 


In September, 1947, an 
successful. On the Friday afternoon immediately 
preceding the opening of the school term, the 
parents of beginners were invited to bring their 
children to the school which they were to attend 
In each building, these children and their parents 
were welcomed by the first grade teacher and 
two representatives of the local parent-teacher 
association who served as hostesses to the group. 


See Spencer at Booths: No. 22-24 


The teacher met and talked with each child and 
its parents, and the PTA ladies greeted the visi- 
tors, showed parts of the building the children 
would use, and took care of registration. The 
plan was used to relieve the strain of the first 
day of school and to enlist the good will of the 
parents and the public in general. 


DOYLESTOWN FORMS JOINT SCHOOL DISTRICT 


The Doylestown school district of Doylestown, 
Pa., has begun plans for forming a joint school 
district with nine other surrounding districts. 
Five of the districts are at present sending their 
students to the Doylestown schools. The total 
of ten schools in the merger represents a con- 
solidation program including three high schools. 

The reorganization which is set up to cover 
grades 7 through.12 includes a building program 
which is to be available as soon as materials 
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and labor can be obtained. The board has already 
secured an 18-acre site and plans are being pre. 
pared for the new school. 

Four main objectives have been kept in mind 
in forming the joint school district, which are 
as follows: (1) The state encourages the forma. 
tion of joint districts by giving them greater 
financial assistance. (2) Under the school code, 
it is possible for any one of the ten districts 
to borrow money to build the necessary facilities, 
and with the combined efforts of all the districts, 
the borrowing capacity is sufficient to give the 
desired buildings. (3) The forming of a joint 
school gives all districts a voice in the education 
of the children. (4) The merging of the districts 
offers an opportunity for providing an adequate 
educational program.—J. L. Haldermank. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION ~~ 


® Indianapolis, Ind. A new visual-education 
program has been adopted by the school board, 
embodying the use of motion pictures as a means 
of thought expression in the classroom. The plan 
involves the use of sound film in elementary and 
high schools throughout the city. More than 300 
films have been received for school use, involving 
a cost of $13,000. To augment these films, a recent 
gift of $2,572.97 from the Marion County salvage 
committee is being used to purchase additional 
films to be used jointly by public and parochial 
schools. 

& St. Louis, Mo. 
proved new 


The school board has ap- 
regulations aimed at bridging the 
gaps in the formal education of war veterans, 
Any person who did not complete high school 
will be granted a high school certificate upon 
passing a general education development test 
showing that he had met basic high school re- 
quirements. Similarly, high school credit will be 
given a veteran for satisfactory work done in 
service schools. A graduate of either Harris or 
Stowe teachers’ colleges will be entitled to the 
same placement and salary as other members of 
the respective graduating classes. 

& The high school at Birdsboro, Pa 
reorganized on the six-six plan. Two home eco- 
nomics teachers have been employed, one to 
direct the general course in home economics; the 
other to supervise a vocational course. An art 
supervisor has been added to the faculty. 

® Lawton, Okla. A visual-aids library has been 
installed in the schools with the opening of the 
second school semester. Mrs. Christina Swanson 
acts as chairman of the visual-aids group. 

& Allentown, Pa. A veterans’ high school has 
been established, with an all-veteran faculty, in 
a separate building apart from the regular high 
school program. All veterans are permitted to 
advance at a rate commensurate with their ability 
and efforts. Separate vocational classes are con- 
ducted for those veterans using a different shift, 
and the same shops are used by the high school 
students. A veterans’ counseling service, sponsored 
by the school system in co-operation with 18 
other community agencies, provides information, 
counseling, and referral service. More than 14,000 


, has been 


veterans have benefited from the service in the 
past 18 months. 
®& Milwaukee, Wis. The school board’s in- 


struction committee has recommended for adop- 
tion the new primary school plan providing for 
continuous progress of pupils up to the fourth 
grade. The plan, which takes in the kindergarten 
and the first three grades, removes the need for 
semiannual promotions and failures. Under the 
plan, children are kept in the same class together 
until they are ready to enter the fourth grade. 

It was pointed out that pupils who are slow 
in starting frequently make a satisfactory ad- 
justment to their normal age groups when given 
a longer period of development. 

& Sioux City, Iowa. The public schools are pro- 
moting safety education through the use of out- 
door bulletin boards containing safety suggestions. 
The safety council is prepared to give award cef- 
tificates to safety patrol students who complete 
one or more semesters with merit. These certifi- 
cates are printed and sent directly to the schools 
for distribution as the occasion demands. 
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“Environment plays a leading role in Education" 
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NFLUENCED by squalid sur- 


roundings, underprivileged chil- 
dren from the wrong side of the 
tracks nearly always grow up 
under severe handicaps. But, with 
proper instruction and environ- 
ment in the schools, they can de- 
velop fine characters and become 
respected citizens. 

Is your school an inspiration to 
these class-handicapped children? 
Are you giving enough attention 
to the material things which as- 
sure utmost cleanliness, beauty, 











and preservation of building and 
equipment? Are you providing 
the proper character-molding en- 
vironment for all students during 
the most vital period of their lives. 
For nearly thirty years Churchill 
has been a leader in the develop- 
ment of school building environ- 
ment—working closely with school 
administrators and custodians — 
striving constantly to establish 
higher standards of school main- 
tenance for the benefit of all stu- 
dents. Churchill products are not 
ordinary sales items. Instead, they 
are integral parts of tried and 


won 
ll if Wf 
HHA H| My 


“ly 


Is Your School An | 


lespiralion To This Child? 


proved programs or methods 
which assure best possible results. 
So remember, when a Churchill 
representative or distributor calls, 
he is not there as a salesman, but 
as a consulting engineer—to help 
you solve all maintenance prob- 
lems properly and make your 
school building a character-mold- 
ing inspiration to children from 
both sides of the tracks. In the 
meantime, write for a copy of 
“Floor Maintenance Programs” or 
a new catalog of the complete 
Churchill line. There is no cost or 
obligation. 


CHURCHILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


GALESBURG 


ILLINOIS 
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MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR FLOOR AND BUILDING MAINTENANCE MATERIALS AND TOOLS 
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MAKE FULL USE OF YOUR KEYSTONE 


Overhead Projector 


IT MEETS EVERY NEED OF GROUP 


INSTRUCTION 


Of course, it gives you the finest obtainable pro- 


jection of 


STANDARD LANTERN SLIDES 


Have you seen the latest additions to Keystone’s 
vast library of educational slides? 


Many instructors realize the possibility of 


HANDMADE LANTERN SLIDES 


—for the presentation of special subjects, and 
for enthusiastic group participation. 


You can sometimes make a worthwhile cut in 
the cost of slides, by using 


QUADRUPLE SLIDES 


— with four exposures, which are screened singly 
by means of a quarter-size mask. 


Place a Flashmeter on your Overhead Projector, 


and you have a 





TACHISTOSCOPE 


— of proven value for training in spelling, read- 
ing, recognition and general visual skills. 


By means of an inexpensive adapter, you can show 


2-INCH SLIDES 


— with the clear, inexpensive daylight projection made 
possible only by a 750 or 1000-watt lamp. 





You can also buy an attachment for showing 


STRIP FILM 


—and here again, have the advantage of the Key- 
stone Overhead Projector’s powerful illumination. 


All this with ONE highly versatile projector! Write for Circular. 
KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY - MEADVILLE, PA. 


SINCE 1892 — PRODUCERS OF SUPERIOR VISUAL AIDS 





The Continuing Crisis in Education, 1946-47 
Published by the 
the National Education Association, Washington 6, D. C 


Paper, 9 pp Research Division of 

This report on the crisis in education sets up five 
goals for action: (1) better pay for teachers, (2) a rec- 
ognition of the importance of teaching sufficient to make 
teaching attractive, (3) better working conditions for the 
teaching profession, with tenure protection and adequate 
retirement guarantees, (4) adequate professional stand 
ards to raise morale, (5) adequate programs of recruit- 
ment and teacher education. Some steps necessary on 
the part of local boards, legislatures, and laymen are 
(1) revision of school budgets to permit of higher salaries 
(2) adoption of new salary schedules of the single-salary 
type, with higher ranges, *(3) revision of the mill tax 
rates to make property tax more productive, (4) revision 
of board rules and contracts to remove restrictions and 





conditions which impede employment, (5) development 
of new recruitment plans to encourage the return of 
competent former teachers, (6) provide opportunity for 


teacher participation in activities 


The Guidance of Children Through Physical 
Education 


planning professional 


By Dorothy La Salle. Cloth, 292 pp., illus., $2.50. A. S. 
Barnes and Company, Inc., 67 West 44th Street, New 
York 18, N. Y¥ 

This new book by Dorothy La Salle helps to fill a 


tremendous gap in the literature Those who 
for the teaching of physical education in 
grades one through six will welcome it with open arms. 
The author is the best in her field. She is understanding, 
not only of the person who is specially trained in physical 
education, but also of the classroom teacher who has little 
or no such training 

The book itself is divided into two main parts. The 
first part deals with her theory and philosophy of physical 
education in which she states that physical education is 
not just a muscle-building program, but an opportunity 
well-rounded children for democratic living 


in this area 
are responsible 


to develop 
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through five aspects: the organic, the neuromuscular, the 
emotional, the social, and the intellectual. The classroom 
teacher will be interested in what Miss La Salle has to 
say about the extent to which physical education should 
be integrated with other regular school subjects. There 
are those who believe in a great deal of integration and 
those who do not believe in it at all. This discussion wil} 
be interesting to those who have been watching the 
pendulum swinging back and forth. 

Part One of the book is divided into the following 
chapters: I. Potential Values of Physical Education, I], 
Objectives of Physical Education, III, Determining Chil- 
dren’s Needs, I¥. Guidance for Health, V. Class Organi. 
zation, VI. Gu'dance for Skill Development, VII. Guidance 
for Social Development, and VIII. Methods of Evaluation, 

Part Two devotes one chapter to each grade, from 
one through six, giving concrete curriculum materials 
suitable to the various age levels. Each chapter is 
divided into three parts: Skills, Games, and Self-testing 
Activities 

Throughout the entire book, Miss La Salle’s belief ip 
the necessity for actually teaching and analyzing physical 
skills for children so that they may more keenly enjoy 
their games is conveyed. She also shows the effect of 
the acquisition of physical skills upon such feelings as 
fear and frustration. 

The book is easy to read because it is well organized 
and in a form that is readable. It is regrettable that there 
are not more writers of Miss La Salle’s ability and 
capacity interested in the same subject. — Virginia J. 
Bryant, M.S., Colorado State Colleze. 


Manual of School Planning 


Compiled by N. L. Engelhardt, Eric Kebbon, and 
Harold D. Hynds. Paper, 55 pp. Published by the New 
York City board of education, 110 Livingston St., Brook- 
lyn 2, N. Y 

This manual, which takes the form of a suggestive 
guide for the planning of school buildings in New York 
City, includes a statement of the types of facilities 
approved by the board of education for activities on the 
various levels of the educational system. The planning 
procedure takes into consideration (1) the program of 
requirements, (2) instructions, (3) approval, and (4) 
requirements. The detailed study of school units in- 
cludes (1) a study of space relationships of the several 
departments, (2) sizes of school units, and (3) capacity 
computations. The program of requirements for each 
project consists of (1) a description of the site, (2) the 


underlying educational philosophy of the school. (3) the 
detailed space requirements of school units, (4) addi- 
tional space requirements of school units for the par- 


ticular project, and (5) the general requirements for each 
project 


Guidance Practices at Work 


By Clifford E. Erickson and Marion C. Happ. Cloth, 
325 pp., $3.25. McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York, N. Y. 

This book contains descriptions of actual guidance pro- 
cedures which “worked well in the school.”” The basis 
for selecting schools is not stated. The material is organ- 
ized under ten chapter headings which do not accurately 
indicate the nature of the content included. Each practice 
described appears under a heading, with the name and 
position of the author. 

This is a “how to do” book 
a handbook 
cipals, 


It can be used best as 
in elementary and secondary schools. Prin- 
counselors, and teachers who are well grounded 
in guidance principles can find, through the index, helpful 
suggestions for conducting typical guidance activities. The 
excellence of a few descriptions hitherto unpublished is 
one of the justifications of the book, and compensation 
for other descriptions which might be classified as ordi- 
nary. There are chapter introductions and summaries, too 
brief to be very helpful in understanding guidance objec 
tives and principles. 


Tutoring as Therapy 


By Grace Arthur, Ph.D. Cloth, ix-125 pp., 
The Comonwealth Fund, New York, N. Y 

The book tells the story of tutoring children who for 
reason cannot make normal progress in the usual 
primary school. The “adventures” with children all begin 
with a psychological examination and show how the tuto 
succeeded on the basis of a complete diagnosis of the diffi- 
culty, adaptation of the teaching method to the situation, 
careful checks on results, and prompt return of the child 
to the regular school when as a pupil he has demonstrated 
ability t with other children of the same mental 
age. The book is written out of the author’s wide expefi 
children described. 
helpful a book free from the 
bluntness of the 


$1.50. 


price 


some 


compet 
npete 


ence and with much sympathy for the 
It is pleasing to find so 


usua unpieasantness and even nasty 


modern work on social problems 
Maximum Salaries and Bonus for Classroom Teachers 
in Twenty Largest Cities, 1946-1947 
Bulletin for October, 1946. Published by the Research 
Division of the National Education Association, Was 


ington 6, D. ¢ 
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Also 
New Ampro 


Model “30-A” Projector 
for 2”x2” Slides 


MODEL “’30-D” PROJECTOR ® Many new 
improvements 


: ‘ : , including Automatic 
New in many ways, this Ampro Dual Slide Projector . 


: : ; : , : snap-action, 
offers the latest improvements in strip film and slide projection. 


self-centering slide 
Curved film guideways guide the strip film im exact iti 
urve gui ys guide strip position for changer...brilliant 


crisp, brilliant screen images. Automatic snap-action, self-centering slide carrier ; 
— B P 8 300 watt light...ample 


assures perfect focus every time...with one-hand operation. Positive, quick-tilting... heat Gidkipetion...galite 

tee r 
true, brilliant color and sharp, clear black-and-white reproduction...convenient 
, : 2 : aperture...and numerous other 
lift-off carrying case...these and many other features make this outstanding 


dual-purpose projector ideal for home, school, church or industry. 


Write fer Circulars —Send today for 
illustrated Circulars giving full details, specifications 


and prices on the Ampro Model 30-A and 
the Ampro Dual Model 30-D Slide Projectors. 


projection of color and 


. 

& 

* 

* features that make for brilliant 
* 

o . . 

* black-and-white slides. 
a 
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mm Seund-on-Fiim 92 Silens 
™M Are , ee Prefers 
AMPRO CORPORATION "wlectors a 
A General 
Chicago 18, Illinois Precision Equipment 
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Model 1100 Centralized School System : 
with 2-channel operation, 50-watt audio power, 


Compact, efficient—the Stromberg- 
Carlson centralized school sound 
system is engineered and built with 
the same skills which distinguish all 





Stromberg-Carlson radios and tele- 
phone equipment. 

Audio education is essential to 
today’s teaching programs, and this 
sound equipment is designed to aid 
every part of the curriculum. Les- 





sons come alive...students improve 
in diction, enunciation, voice pro- 
duction and public speaking, through 
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16-inch record player, 40 room switches, push-button controls. 


actual participation in the use of 
the sound system. 

Administration, too, is made so 
much easier, so much more effective 
with a Stromberg-Carlson Sound 
System. The whole school is within 
instant reach for bulletins, general 
instructions, emergency announce- 
ments. 

Best of all — Stromberg-Carlson 
provides a complete, self-contained 





unit which can be easily installed — 
quickly and economically, too. Call 
your local Stromberg-Carlson dis- 
tributor today (see your classified 
telephone directory): or write for 
valuable free booklet “The Black- 
board of the Ear.” Address Strom- 
berg-Carlson Co., Sound Equipment 
Division, Dept. SS2, 100 Carlson 
Road, Rochester 3, New York. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS 


February 6. Pennsylvania State School Directors’ As- 
sociation, at Harrisburg. P. C. Van Ness, secretary, 222 
Locust St., Harrisburg. Headquarters, Penn-Harris Hotel 

February 13-14. Oklahoma Education Association at 
Oklahoma City. Headquarters, Municipal Auditorium, ex- 
hibits. Roxie J. Adams, 306 Key Bldg., Oklahoma City 

February 19-20. American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, at St. Louis, Mo. Headquarters, Hotel Jefferson 

March 1-5. National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, at Atlantic City, N. J. Paul E. Elicker, secre- 
tary, 1201 Sixteenth St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Headquarters, Haddon-Hall Hotel. 

March 1-6. American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, at Atlantic City, N. J. Willard E. Givens, secre- 
tary. Washington 6, D, C. 

March 2-4. American Educational Research Association, 
at Atlantic City, N. J. Frank W. Hubbard, 1201 Sixteenth 
St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C 

March 13-15. South Carolina Education Association, at 
Columbia. J. P. Coates, secretary, 1510 Gervais St., 
Columbia. 

March 19-21. Alabama Education Association, at Bir- 
mingham Frank Grove, secretary, 21 Adams _ St, 
Montgomery. 

March 22-26. Music Educators’ National Conference, 
at Seattle, Wash. C. Buttelman, secretary, 64 E. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago, Il. 

March 23-26. Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, at Chicago, Ill. Headquarters, Sher- 
man Hotel 

March 24-29. Northcentral Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, at Chicago, Ill. G. W. Rosenlof, secre- 
tary, 103 Administration Hall, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln. Headquarters, Palmer House, Chicago, Ill 

March 28-31. Councii of Guidance and Personnel As 
sociation, at Columbus, Ohio. Helen G. Fisk, secretary, 
30 N. Raymond Ave., Pasadena 1, Calif. Headquarters, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel 

March 31-April 1. California Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, at Santa Cruz. 

March 27-28. Tennessee Education Association at Nash- 
ville. A. D. Holt, secretary, 409 Seventh Ave., Nashville. 
Headquarters, Andrew Jackson Hotel 

April 2-4. Inland Empire Educational Association, at 
Spokane, Wash. Secretary, Carl H. Ferguson, City School 
Administration Bldg., Spokane, Wash Headquarters, 
Davenport Hotel. Exhibits. 

April 2-5. Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
at Boston, Mass. Secretary, Bernard A. Shilt, 722 City 
Hall, Buffalo 2, N. Y. Exhibits. 

April 7-8. Oregon Teachers’ Association, at Portland 
Secretary, Dr. Frank W. Parr, 410 Education Center 
Bldg., Portland 4, Ore. Exhibits. 


April 16-18. Kentucky Education Association, at Louis- , 


ville. Secretary, W. P. King, 1421 Heyburn Bldg., Louis 
ville 2, Ky 

April 17. Florida School Board Association, at Tampa. 
Secretary, James S. Richards, 6 Centennial Bldg., 
Tallahassee 

April 17-19. Florida Education Association, at Tampa. 
James S. Richards, Tallahassee. Headquarters, Floridan 
Hotel 

April 19. Massachusetts Teachers Federation, at Boston 
Secretary, Hugh Nixon, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 

April 23-26. Georgia Education Association, at Savan- 
nah. Secretary, J. H. Saxon, 704 Walton Bldg., Atlanta 
3, Ga. Exhibits. 

April 24-25. Wisconsin Association of School Boards 
at Milwaukee. Secretary, Mrs. Letha Bannerman, 1229 
Highland Park Blvd., Wausau. Headquarters, Schroeder 
Hotel 

April 24-25. Wisconsin Association of School Adminis- 
trators, at Milwaukee. Secretary, W. F. Waterpool, 
Marinette. 

April 24-26. Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, at Ann 
Arbor. Secretary, Leslie A. Butler, 1303 Westmoorland, 
Ypsilanti. Headquarters, Rackham Bldg., University of 
Michigan 


STATE SCHOOL BOARD ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTIONS 


February, 1947. Idaho School Trustees Association, 
Boise. J. C. Eddy, secretary-treasurer, Boise. 

February 6-7. Pennsylvania State School Directors As- 
sociation, Harrisburg. P. O. Van Ness, executive secretary- 
treasurer, Harrisburg. 

February or March. Louisiana School Boards Associa- 
tion, New Orleans. Fred G. Thatcher, secretary-treasuref, 
West Monroe. 


PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL DOCTOR DIES 


Dr. Walter M. Miller, 68, of 54 Princeton road, Bala- 
Cynwyd, Pa., former supervisor of medical inspection fot 
the Philadelphia public schools, died suddenly Sunday 
December 29, while on a vacation in Palm Beach, Fila. 

Dr. Miller retired a year ago after more than 20 years’ 
service with the board of education. He was a graduate 
of Jefferson Medical College. In addition to his wife, 
Bertha, he is survived by two daughters, Mrs. William H. 
Livingston and Mrs. Henry R, Flanegan. 
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OHIO SCHOOL BOARDS ORGANIZE 


A new organization was formed in Cleveland 
(in December, 1946), called the Ohio School 
Board Members Association, with the present pur- 
pose of pushing the proposal for legislation in 
Columbus to increase the state appropriation by 
$33,000,000 (from $59,000,000 to $92,000,000). 
This is separate from the Ohio Education Associ- 
ation. Most of the original members are from 
Cuyahoga County but they are trying to take in 
all Ohio. 

Mrs. Wulff, president of the Cleveland School 
Board, presided. Robert H. Sanborn, president 
of the Cleveland Heights board, was temporary 
chairman. The original group represented 22 
communities. 

Mrs. Wulff said: “This new group will try to 
interest leading industrialists and labor leaders in 
the vital financial interests of the schools.” Charles 
Lake also spoke, and Harold Maurer, Garfield 
Heights, etc. All boards in Ohio were invited to 
join the movement to bring pressure on the 
legislature. 

A resolution which was approved by the mem- 
bers present has been sent to all boards in Ohio 
calling for passage of legislation which will pro- 
vide for a flat distribution to each school district 
of $30 for each kindergarten child, $60 for each 
elementary pupil, and $72 for each high 
school pupil. At present the districts are receiving 
$22.50, $45, and $54, respectively. 


BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


® Dearborn, Mich. The school board has con- 
verted from coal to oil heat at the Lowrey School. 
This makes the ninth school to be heated by oil. 
> Aurora, Ill. The west side school board has 
voted to limit use of the high school athletic field 
to high school games on regular schedule. The 
board has also restricted the gymnasiums to 
school use, except where an outside organization 
will not interfere with school activities. 

® Ann Arbor, Mich. The school board has 
asked the city council for help in reducing traffic 
hazards near public schools. Supt. O. W. Haisley, 
in a statement, reported that these hazards had 
become serious. 

® Alton, Ill. The cafeteria system has been ex- 
panded to include the Milton School. The board 
has installed new equipment in the high school 
cafeteria, at a cost of $10,000. 

> Jesup, Iowa. The school board has adopted a 
resolution permitting school dances. The student 
council has been made responsible for programs 
and regulations. 

® Toledo, Ohio. The school board has voted 
to group schools by size for classifying school 
administrative personnel. The plan provides higher 
salaries in large schools and will involve an 
additional cost of $3,000 in 1947, increasing to 
$18,000 in five years’ time. 

® Hannibal, Mo. The school board has accepted 
a gift of $25,000 through the will of the late 
Wilson B. Pettibone for the repair, maintenance, 
and improvement of the Laura Jones Pettibone 
School. This school was donated by Mr. Pettibone 
in memory of his wife. 

> Dallas, Tex. The school board has voted to 
give $10-a-month cost-of-living increases to head 
custodians in the schools, dating from December 
1. The board has also approved a sick-leave 
plan for lunchroom managers, assistant managers, 
test kitchen managers, and floating managers, 
employed and paid on a daily basis. The cost of 
the increases will reach $7,000 per year. 

® Topeka, Kans. The school board has taken 
Steps to prevent depredations against school 
Property. It has offered $100 reward for informa- 
tion leading to the arrest and conviction of any 
person responsible for vandalisms at two schools 
A private detective has been engaged to investi- 
gate the fires and damage at the Holliday and 
Oakland schools. 
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YOUR BEST BUY IS A DEVRY 


The best is back again! Once more the 
incomparable DeVRY RS-ND30 profession- 
al 16mm. motion picture sound projector 
is available to all. Compact .. . sim- 
plified . rugged . . . precision built, 
this modern teaching miracle now offers 
even greater performance with the latest 
electronic, optical and mechanical refine- 
ments. 


The amazing model RS-ND30, with 
separate high powered 30 watt amplifier 
and full-toned permanent magnet speaker, 
provides sound-on-film projection with 
theater quality performance. It’s improved 
... different . .. in a class by itself. See 


it! Hear it! Then you’ll know why DeVRY 
is your best buy! 








®& St. Louis, Mo. The school board has ap- 
pointed a personnel committee, headed by Dr. 
Rudolph Hofmeister, which has been given the 
task of establishing a merit plan for school em- 
ployees. A legislative committee has been ap- 
pointed to have charge of legislative matters 
affecting the schools 

® Kansas City, Mo. Dr. Calvin Grieder, of the 
University of Colorado, has begun a survey of the 
city school system to determine a fair distribution 
formula for the Kansas City school operating 
fund. The survey is being made to settle a con- 
troversy between the board of education and 
the teachers’ groups over what part of the operat- 
ing fund should go to classroom teachers. The 
teachers’ council and the Independent Education 
Association have stated that in cities of more 


production’ of motién’ picture sound equipment 


The DeVRY RS-ND30 model is a 3- 
purpose portable 16mm. sound-on-film pro- 
jector that: (1) SAFELY projects both 
sound and silent films: (2) shows both 
black-and-white and color film without 
extra equipment; (3) and has separately 
housed 30 watt amplifier and sturdy per- 
manent magnet speaker which afford port- 
able Public Address facilities—indoors and 
out. 

Make DeVRY your source of Education- 
al, Entertainment and Religious films 
through new 136-page film catalog avail- 
able FREE on request. 


Pf 72.2.2 Se eseeeaeceaeeaanoaaooness4 


DeVRY Corporation 


8 oi Armitage Ave., Dept. ASB-D2 8 

® Chicago 14, Mlinois . 

: Gentlemen: Please send complete information . 

5 on the following 

5 {]) DeVRY Model RS-ND30 16mm. sound- 

5 on-film projector 

5 {] Screens, Slide and Film Strip Projectors 

; CJ DeVRY catalog of 16mm. Educational, 
7 Entertainment and Religious films 

» Name Title 

© Address Zone... 

‘ City State 





than 100,000 population, 67.1 per cent of the 
operating fund should be allocated to teachers 
They demand that the city board of education 
make a similar distribution. 

® Altoona, Pa. Medical and dental examinations 
of school children have been conducted in com- 
pliance with the state health law. This is the first 
time in the history of the city that these exami- 
nations have been all-inclusive. All teachers and 
school employees have been X-rayed for tuber- 
culosis. This is required and paid for by the 
school district 

® East Moline, Ill. A survey of the school 
system has been started to determine possible 
changes in the curriculum made desirable by the 
problems of modern life. Supt. Harold Sohrbeck 
pointed out that the change in trends and times 
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LONGER WEARING 
BETTER LOOKING 
SCHOOL FLOORS 


END constant floor 


finishing expense by applying 
Seal-O-San Heavy Duty Floor 


Finish to classroom and corridor floors. It penetrates deeply 
and forms a wear-resisting seal that withstands the punish- 
ment of countless scuffling feet, and keeps out moisture from 
snow or rain. Floors look beautiful and new and stay clean for 
a much longer time. Scrubbing is almost entirely eliminated 
and maintenance cost is low. Write for more facts now. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, 


HUNTINGTON, 


INDIANA @ 


INC. 
TORONTO 


SEALO-SAN 


HEAVY 


DUTY 


has made it necessary that attention be given 
to the need of modernizing the teaching methods, 
class procedure, and the curriculum in general. 
® Atlanta, Ga. The board of education has 
voted to activate the coeducational high school 
system as part of a K-7-5-V program, to become 
effective in September, 1947. The action was taken 
to expedite a new educational plan in Atlanta. 
Dr. Kenneth Williams, of the University of 
Georgia, has been selected to undertake the work 
of mapping the curriculum. 

® Weymouth, Mass. The school board has em- 
ployed Dr. William K. Wilson, of the New York 
State Department of Education, to make a survey 
of the school plant to determine the building 
needs for the postwar period. The study will be 
made in co-operation with a postwar planning 
committee, which has appropriated $1,000 for 
this purpose. 


FLOOR 


FINISH 


® Traverse City, Mich. The school board has 
approved a plan, prepared by Supt. G. E. 
Loomis, providing recreational facilities for boys 
of high school age on Saturdays during the 
winter months. Under the plan, gymnasiums in 
three schools will be open to boys on Saturdays 
from 2 to 4 o’clock each week. 

> Freeport, Ill. The school board has begun an 
inspection of all public school buildings to un- 
cover any possible fire hazards. 

® Topeka, Kans. The school board has issued a 
new pamphlet, listing a ten-point program for 
improving the school facilities during the next 
ten-year period. The statement, prepared by 
Supt. Kenneth McFarland, sets up the ten major 
improvements which are planned during the 
coming decade, and explains the reason for each 
improvement, and what the approximate cost 


will be. The program which is estimated to cost 
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$1,000,000 includes eight elementary schools, an 
addition to an existing school, an auditorium. 
gymnasium for the Boswell junior high school, 
a swimming pool, and an athletic field. 

® Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has 
approved a suggestion of Supt. Willard Goslin 
that the board authorize the purchase of cer- 
tain instructional materials from pupil fee collec. 
tions. The materials include supplementary books, 
maps, dictionaries, periodicals, visual aids, musical 
materials, and band and orchestra instruments, 
Several years ago the board had authorized a 
voluntary collection from senior high school pupils 
of not to exceed 25 cents per pupil, per semester, 
to provide funds with which to purchase these 
materials. 

® Danville, Ill. The community council has 
appointed a committee to co-operate with the 
school board in a study of the school problems. 
J. Kenneth Holmes has been named chairman of 
the committee, which will study financial and 
revenue problems. 

® Moline, Ill. The school officials and the 
municipal government have completed plans for 
additional traffic lights as a means of protecting 
school children going to and from classes. Stop- 
and-go lights are to be installed at five street 
intersections near schools. 

® Chicago, Ill. The board of education has 
raised the prices of the “penny” school lunches 
for the third time within a year. In the ele- 
mentary schools the rate went up from 15 to 18 
cents, and in the high schools from 25 to 27 
cents. The elementary school lunches are now 
three times as high as the 6-cent price last year. 
Business Manager John Howatt said that one 
reason for the increase was the raise in the price 
of milk, and the decision of the board to put 
the school lunch program on a self-sustaining 
basis. 

® Beckley, W. Va. The Raleigh county board 
of education has suspended a school principal 
who, it was alleged, had dug coal in a mine 
as a side line to his educational activities. The 
principal, Erskine Richmond, who supervised a 
two-room school, worked a regular eight-hour 
mine shift, making $320 a month, in addition 
to his school salary of $178 a month. The board 
had complained that Richmond dismissed school 
early in order to catch the mine train. 

® Champaign, Ill. The ten-man county school 
survey committee has begun plans for a study of 
the local school districts in the county. The com- 
mittee, headed by Robert Riegel, Tolono, will 
conduct a study of school districts in regard to 
financing, administration, and districting. A re- 
port will be presented on June 1. 

®> Lewistown, Ill. An educational clinic, spon- 
sored by the High School Visitors’ office and the 
State University, for teachers of the section was 
held in Peoria on January 9. The theme for the 
meeting was “The Improvement of Instruction.” 
®& Alton, Ill. The school board has installed new 
equipment in the high school cafeteria to make it 
possible for students to obtain their lunch with a 
minimum of delay. The equipment is valued at 
$6,222 and will facilitate the serving of 1600 to 
2000 students during four half-hour periods. 

® Marshall, Ill. An educational council has been 
formed to embrace a cross section of all persons 
interested in the schools. The members of the 
council are J. E. Malloy, Perry Ridrath, Charles 
McMorris, Mrs. Joe Macey, Mrs. Benton Marts, 
Mr. Vi Uhlir, Miss Bertha Kannmacher, Mrs. 
Genevieve Perkins, and Charles C. Newman. The 
committee has begun plans for a_ long-range 
school improvement program. 

® Omaha, Neb. More than 150 high school stu- 
dents have resigned from illegal secret societies 
and at least 250 more are expected to take similar 
action. Principal J. Arthur Nelson is planning & 
social program to take the place of the societies. 
® Manitowoc, Wis. the school board has been 
building up a reserve in recent years to eliminate 
the need for borrowing money at the end of the 
year. This is a necessity due to the fact that the 
school year runs from July to July, while the 
city year is from January to January. 
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SAFEGUARDING THE 
COUNTRY’S MOST 
PRECIOUS CARGOES 


America’s oldest bus manufacturer applies to the school bus 
field the engineering skill and craftsmanship which have 


gone with the name of Mack since 1900. The result is 


a vehicle of unequaled safety, reliability, and long life. 


Mack Manufacturing Corporation, Empire State Building, 
New York 1, N. Y. 
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GREAT MOMENTS OF HISTORY COME 
TO LIFE IN FINE MOTION PICTURES 


Sa ee a Pe Rk 
< Historical motion pictures produced in the studios of 


















America’s foremost film companies are distributed by Films 
‘ Incorporated in 16-mm. for school use. These are some of 
the outstanding events in American history which have been 
recorded in full-length feature films: 


Buffalo Bill ¢ Daniel 
Boone * Drums Along 
the Mohawk ¢ Frontier 
Marshal ¢ Guadalcanal 
Diary ¢ In Old Chicago 
® Last of the Mohicans 
© Little Old New York 
© Prisoner of Shark 
Island ¢ The Sullivans ¢ 
Western Union « Wilson 


A—Guadalcanal 
Diary 


B—Wilson 


C—Drums Along 
the Mohawk 


D—Buffalo Bill 


in addition to these historical films, Films Incorporated supplies several 
hundred full-length features and many short subjects especially selected 
for school showing. For complete descriptions of these films write to the 
exchange nearest you for the current issue of the School List catalog. 


2 Ims incorporated 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18 
~ Chicago 1—63 E. Lake St. & Portland 12, Oreg.—611 N. Tillamook St. 
Atlanta 3—101 Marietta St. @ San Francisco 4—68 Post St. 
Dallas 1—109 N. Akard St. @ Los Angeles 14—1709 W. Eighth St. 








PROFESSIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 
IN SAN DIEGO 


Jay D. Conner, assistant superintendent of 
schools at San Diego, Calif., suggests in the 
official organ of the San Diego schools, that 
questions and problems confronting members 
of the staff of teachers should be discussed 
freely with fellow teachers and with members 
of the administrative and supervisory staffs 
He writes: 

Contacts made with fellow professional work- 
ers to discuss mutual interests and problems 
can be a cohesive force which binds individuals 
together in common purposes. Work then be- 
comes “team play” with accompanying personal 
satisfaction of fellowship. Start your year with 
an outgoing attitude of sharing with others in 
order to broaden your professional relationships. 


Teachers who turn to other teachers find much 
in common. Self-confidence returns when an in- 
dividual finds that he is not alone in his dif- 
ficulties and successes, but that others face the 
same doubts, uncertainties, defeats, and similar 
hopes, enthusiasms, victories. Why struggle side 
by side instead of together? Reach out; the 
other fellow will come more than halfway! 

School principals are the heads of the in- 
structional program in each building and are 
responsible for the organization of the school 
for effective learning. Confer with your prin- 
cipal frequently; he has your interests at heart. 

Central office staff members are “real people” 
too, just as children, teachers, and parents are. 
Upon acquaintance they prove to be not a 
“peculiar breed” but human like their fellow 
teachers. They are eager to share in co-operative 
professional planning and to become accepted 
team members. Teachers should take initiative 
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in establishing mutually desirable contacts with 
instructional leaders. 

In San Diego the three directors of instruction 
work with principals and teachers on the over- 
all problems of instruction, supervision, and ad- 
ministration in the schools in which they have 
immediate responsibility. They visit classroems 
and are available for conferences. 

The director of vocational education is ip 
charge of instruction, curriculum construction, 
and community co-ordination of the vocational 
program. The director of guidance heads up the 
bureau staff, and all phases of special education 
and guidance. The director of health education 
is the chairman of the school nurses. He visits 
schools on schedule to examine pupils. 

The director of research heads up all research 
activities. The director of personnel assists teach- 
ers in solving problems concerning credentials, 
housing, and personnel requests. The director of 
intercultural education projects co-ordinates the 
program to improve intergroup relations. 

The general supervisor of elementary education 
visits all schools to give advice on classroom 
instruction. The supervisors of music, art, and 
physical education, and the co-ordinators of 
testing, of evaluation, of adjustment and special 
classes, of conversational Spanish, and of the 
curriculum center, assist teachers with technical 
problems and procedures in these fields. 

Reading consultants are classroom teachers re- 
leased to work with fellow teachers in the regular 
classroom situation on pupil adjustment and 
instructional techniques in reading. 

The superintendent and his two assistant 
superintendents are available for conference with 
any staff member by appointment at any time, 
Any problem or matter of concern to an indi- 
vidual is an appropriate subject for such a 
conference. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


® Okmulgee, Okla. The school board is making 
a study of the effectiveness of the use of germi- 
cidal lamps in the primary grades to control 
contagious diseases among the pupils. A driver's 
safety course has been introduced in the high 
school this year. A study of accidents was made 
to determine the need for safety education. 
Visual-education programs have been established 
in both the high and elementary schools. Two 
co-ordinators have been placed in charge and 
complete units of equipment have been installed. 
An audiometer has been purchased for the use 
of the school health department. 

> Allentown, Pa. A work-experience program 
is being carried out in the schools, which has 
been expanded in several directions for the benefit 
of senior high school students. From 80 to 85 
boys have been placed on the co-operative basis, 
with local industrial establishments in vocational 
training. From 50 to 75 twelfth-grade com- 
mercial students take part in commercial work 
experience in the business establishments of the 
community on a half-day basis. The program an- 
nually accommodates 200 students and the co- 
operating firms number 100. Curriculum activity 
in business education has been active this year 
and an extensive follow-up program is already in 
operation. Two advisory committees, made up of 
employers of students, have been appointed to 
confer with the faculty committees of the business 
education department. 

> Powell, Wyo. An advisory citizens’ committee 
to the school board has been appointed to assist 
the board in the planning of the future educa- 
tional program of the school district. The commit- 
tee will make a study and report to the board on 
problems submitted to it for consideration. 

® College graduates in the educational field are 
not likely to be available in sufficient numbers to 
help ease the critical teacher shortage for two or 
three years, according to a statement of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois committee on teachers. The 
number of candidates for teaching positions dur- 
ing 1946 was 43 per cent above 1945, but the 
total was far short of the 1941 peak. The report 
said the salaries offered were a major factor in 
the teacher shortage. 
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CLEVELAND RAISES WAGES 


The Cleveland board of education has raised 
the pay of 4113 salaried employees — including 
3350 teachers — $150 to $300 in 1947. 

Members, in unanimously voting the action, 
promised that if any additional revenue should 
become available in 1947—the board had in 
mind probable increased support from the Ohio 
Legislature — the plan would be amended to pro- 
vide further financial aid to employees. 

The salary raises, made in the form of cost-of- 
living adjustments, will offer $300 to approxi- 
mately 2400 teachers (those who have not reached 
their maximums in the salary schedule), and $150 
to about 800 teachers (those who already have 
arrived at their maximums). Nonteaching em- 
ployees, among them clerks, stenographers, and 
bookkeepers, will get, generally, $150. 

The Cleveland Teachers’ Union (A. F. of L.) 
and the Cleveland Teachers’ Association, affiliated 
with the Ohio Education Association, had asked, 
in previous written requests, $600 and $500, re- 
spectively, for teachers. Both groups also had been 
interested in raises at the start of the new year. 

The board concluded 1946 with a balance of 
$568,000, which both the teacher organizations 
had asked be distributed to the teachers rather 
than carried over. However, Clerk-Treasurer 
Michael F, Wach explained the surplus actually 
was only $68,000 since $500,000 already had 
been allocated to previous increases granted by 
the board. 

The Ohio Federation of Teachers meanwhile 
has announced that it is preparing a constitutional 
amendment, to be submitted to Ohio voters, to 
secure additional state support for the schools 
if present proposals for such action fail to get 
legislative approval. 

Recommendations of the Federation call for 
an increase in state aid from the present $59,- 
000,000 annually to $100,000,000. The O.E.A. 
proposals, which are to go to the State Legisla- 
ture, would lift state aid to $92,000,000. 


ALTOONA SINGLE-SALARY SCHEDULE 


The Altoona, Pa., board of education has 
adopted a single-salary schedule, which is in- 
tended to apply to all teachers, nurses, and 
dental hygienists beginning September, 1947. 
Teachers with a bachelor’s degree will be paid a 
basic salary of $1,600, with nine annual incre- 
ments of $100. Teachers with a master’s degree 
will receive a basic salary of $1,600, with eleven 
annual increments of $100. Teachers who have 

fifteen credits in the teaching field above 
the master’s degree will receive one additional 
$100 increment. Those who have had teaching 
experience in other districts will be given credit 
for their teaching experience. Teachers of classes 
in special education will be entitled to an addi- 
tional payment of $100 above the regular schedule. 


Department Heads 


Department heads in charge of less than nine 
teachers but teaching five classes will be paid 
$300 additional; those in charge of four classes, 
$200; and those in charge of three classes, $100. 
Department heads in charge of nine to fourteen 
teachers but teaching four classes will be paid 
$400 additional; those teaching three classes, 
$300; and those teaching two classes, $200. De- 
partment heads in charge of fifteen or more 
teachers but teaching three classes will be paid 
$400 additional; those in charge of two classes, 
$250; and those in charge of one class, $150. 

In addition to classroom teaching load, a 
teacher may be scheduled for at least ten hours 
of student activities per week. Thirty-five hours 
is considered a full teaching load per week. In 
determining the salary schedule for student activi- 
ties, the degree of responsibility for each extra 
activity is considered a factor. Responsibility 
takes in all factors involved in administration. 
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In the senior high school, four will represent the 
highest degree of responsibility and one the 
lowest. A representative committee sets the de- 
gree of responsibility and agrees on number of 
excess hours for each activity. In the junior 
high school three will represent the highest degree 
of responsibility and one the lowest. The amount 
of the salary for the activity engaged in is 
determined by the place where the index figure 
falls on the “hour-responsibility index table.” 
The table indicates that for the hour-responsi- 
bility 0-99 no salary is paid; for 100-199, $50; 
for 200-299, $100; and for 300-399, $150. With 
each 100 increase a $50 increase in salary is paid. 


Elementary Principals 


Elementary school principals are compensated 
on a per-pupil-enrollment basis. Principals in 
charge of less than 75 pupils will be paid $75; 
those with 75 to 124, $100; those with 125 to 
174, $125; those with 175 to 224, $150; those 
with 225 to 274, $175; those with 275 to 324, 
$200; those with 325 to 374, $225; those with 
375 to 424, $250; those with 425 to 474, $275; 
those 475 and above, $300. 


HAVANA SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education at Havana, IIl., has 
adopted a new salary schedule based on years 
of experience and amount of professional train- 
ing. Teachers with one year or less of college 
training will start at a salary of $1,200 and ad- 
vance at the rate of $50 per year up to a 
maximum of $1,450 in the fifth year; teachers 
with two years’ college training will start at 
$1,250 and go to $1,550 in six years; teachers with 
three years’ college training will start at $1,350 
and go to $1,750 in seven years; teachers with 
4 years’ college training or a B.E. degree will 
start at $1,500 and go to $2,000 in ten years. 

All teachers will enter the system upon a 
probationary contract basis. After two years of 
probation, teachers may be employed on a con- 
tractual continued service basis. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


® Jacksonville, Ill. The school board has voted 
to give salary increases of $20 per month to all 
school employees. 

® The State of Iowa has adopted a six-step 
program to assist local school boards in paying 
cost-of-living salary increases to teachers. The 
program, drawn up by an advisory committee of 
state officials, has entered into an agreement as 
follows: 

1. Boards may pay out money to provide cost- 
of-living salary adjustments, provided they are 
within the limits of the total general fund ex- 
penditures for the year. 

2. Boards may pay out salary increases from 
unanticipated revenues, such as supplementary 
state aid, back tax collections, gifts, and tuition 
collections. 

3. Increases in employees’ wages must be 
designated as an emergency adjustment rather 
than a bonus. 

4. Salary increases will be based on a complete 
new contract or on a rider amendment attached 
to an old one. 

5. Wage adjustments are subject to the one 
per cent deduction under the Iowa old age and 
survivor insurance law. 

6. Boards wishing to make such adjustments, 
and having funds available, must set a date for 
a hearing by proper publication or notice, and 
hold a public hearing on amending the current 
budget. 
® Norfolk, Va. All teachers have received 
salary increases of five per cent, dating from 
January 1, 1947. The schedule provides beginning 
salaries of $1,500 for teachers without degrees, 
$1,800 for those with bachelor degrees, and $2,000 
for master’s degree instructors, with annual raises 
to $2,700, $3,100, and $3,300 over a period of 
fifteen years. 
® Iowa City, Iowa. Teachers, janitors, and full- 
time employees have received increases of $175 
for the balance of the school year. Part-time 
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employees were given a proportionate amount 
for the same period of time. 

® Deadwood, S. Dak. The school board has 
given salary increases of $150 a year to all 
teachers, administrative officials, and members of 
the maintenance staff. The minimum salary for 
teachers has been raised from $1,500 to $1,650, 
and the maximum from $2,850 to $3,000 per 
annum. 

® Galena, Ill. The board of education has given 
teachers and other school employees increases of 
$25 per month, dating from December 1, 1946, 
® Sumner, Iowa. The school board has given 
bonuses of $50 per month to all grade and high 
school teachers. 

® Champaign, Ill. A flat bonus of $150 has been 
given to teachers, clerks, and janitors in the 
schools. The bonus will be paid at the rate of $30 
per month for the balance of the school year. 
® Jacksonville, Ill. Teachers and other school 
employees have been given increases of $20 per 
month. 

®& Streator, Ill. The school board has approved 
cost-of-living bonuses for full-time employees and 
$100 for part-time employees for the school 
year 1946-47. The bonus is in addition to the 
increase in the beginning salaries of teachers, ap- 
proved on March last. This schedule, based on 
training and experience, gives teachers with a 
bachelor’s degree but no experience, a starting 
salary of $1,800 per year. 

® Whitman, Mass. The school board has ap- 
proved a new salary schedule for all school 
employees, calling for increases up to $400 on 
the maximum salaries. The pay raises, to be 
approved at the March town meeting, will be 
retroactive to January 1, 1947. 

® Bloomington, Ill. The school board has ap- 
proved a $300 cost-of-living adjustment for all 
teachers and building custodians, and a 15 per 
cent increase for other employees. The adjust- 
ments which total $66,654, will be paid in equal 
monthly installments, beginning in January and 
ending in June. 

® Cambridge, Mass. The school board has ap- 
proved salary increases for teachers, ranging from 
$400 to $600 yearly. The increases date from 
January 2. 

® Fairhaven, Mass. The school board has raised 
the minimum salary of classroom teachers to 
$1,900 per year. Maximum salaries for elementary 
teachers will be $2,500; for eighth grade teachers 
$2,500; and for senior high school teachers $2,700. 
The total cost of the increases will reach $40,000. 
® Framingham, Mass. The school board has 
approved a new salary schedule for teachers, 
giving equal pay to men and women teachers, 
and a substantial increase in the maximum for 
all instructors. Teachers with two years’ e- 
perience will be paid a maximum of $2,900; 
teachers with three years’ experience $3,200; and 
those with four years’ experience $3,500; teachers 
with a master’s degree $3,800. 

® Akron, Ohio. Representatives of Akron’s 1325 
teachers have requested the Board of Education 
for an annual increase of $600. Supt. Otis C. 
Hatton informed the teachers that the Board is 
spending every cent of its funds at present and 
added, “I cannot honestly promise you anything 
at this moment.” 

® Cleveland Heights, Ohio. The Board of Edu- 
cation has announced that it would meet shortly 
as a committee of the whole to discuss teachers’ 
salary schedules. Bids are being taken for the 
new Belvoir School in University Heights, and 
a new school bus will be purchased after Jan. |. 
® The Virginia legislature has been asked to 
approve recommendations of Governor Tuck pro- 
viding for increases in teachers’ salaries. One of 
the proposals would add $500,000 to this year's 
salaries and one million dollars to next year's 
appropriation for teachers’ pay. The other would 
impose a 10 per cent tax on wine and spirits, the 
proceeds to be used for health education an 
welfare purposes. The governor said that in public 
employment wages must be paid according to 
merit of the individual, within the state’s ability 
to compensate such employees. 
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Ist Row, left to right 


Fred Dovis, 1916 
Marie Sanders, 1916 
Hazel Thompson, 1920 
Hugh Taylor, 1920 
Earl! Brock, 1920 

Ira Eckhart, 1919 
Ralph Moyer, 1919 
Uoyd Barden, 1920 
Ore Dotson, 1902 
George Kistner, 1917 
Cc. G. Martin, 1915 


2nd Row, left to right 
Carl Johnson, 1921 
Marsholl Marks, 1920 
Fred Forrest, 1920 
Elisworth Wilbur, 1919 
Harry Funkhouser, 1913 
James Sigsbee, 1920 
Boyd Tavernier, 1909 
Jasper Miller, 1920 
Melvin Bender, 1916 
Ervin Lehman, 1919 
Ed Mast, 1919 

Ernest Presnoli, 1919 


3rd Row, left to right 
Som Ellis, 1922 
Charles Stenberg, 1880 
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W. G. Hall, 1921 
John Richards, 1920 
John Teed, 1906 
Walter Homon, 1920 
John Wilson, 1904 

C. &. Cherry, 1921 
Keith Nihart, 1919 
John Unzicker, 1920 


4th Row, left to right 
Leroy Colby, 1912 
Julivs Stenberg, 1887 
Anna Goble, 1919 
Mable Kontz, 1921 
Wilbur Lee, 1919 
Sewell Lee, 1916 
Fred Schaefer, 1890 
Mearl Blocher, 1920 
E. A. Lindstrom, 1921 
Archie Teeters, 1921 
Puri Hunt, 1914 


Sth Row, left to right 
Charles McManus, 1899 
Cari Cousins, 1916 

Lene Schneider, 1919 
Floyd Albright, 1922 
Horold Fedder, 1917 
Ted Pounder, 1893 
Reno Benfer, 1899 





Dewey Boots, 1920 
Charles Hultsch, 1907 
Ray Poland, 1919 
Hugh Loney, 1914 
Charles Lambdin, 1919 


6th Row, left to right 


Clyde Clark, 1921 
Orville Johnston, 1918 
Etna Wilson, 1922 
Lyle Pipher, 1917 
Jacob Beers, 1917 
Clayton Pletscher, 1922 
Walter Richter, 1921 
Russell Rowe, 1916 
Som Click, 1906 

Ed Eosh, 1919 

Vernon Borger, 1918 


7th Row, left to right 


Tom Searls, 1919 
George Lewon, 1919 
Chories Wilcox, 1917 
Paul Hardy, 1909 

Tom Reed, 1921 

Henry Eppers, 1919 
Charles Harrington, 1919 
George Beaver, 1914 
Ernest Myers, 1920 

Ira Corner, 1921 








A RECORD UNEQUALED IN THE BAND 


INDUSTRY! 


8th Row, left to right 
Rodney Beckwith, 1913 
C. D. Klinefelter, 1920 
Ervin Hively, 1920 

C. K. Moore, 1917 
Williom Funkhouser, 1892 
Russell Kegerreis, 1918 
Willis Pettit, 1898 

Joe Kimmeth, 1920 

A. C. Mechling, 1901 
Leland Bleiler, 1922 
Banks Benner, 1916 


9th Row, left to right 


Herman Fisher, 1915 
John Lope, 1922 

Frank Hort, 1903 
William Mott, 1897 
Clifford Sailor, 1919 
Harry Butler, 1911 
Harry Hostetter, 1919 
Joseph Cranmer, 1918 
Herman Anderson, 1909 
James Wehriy, 1922 
Horry Whitely, 1916 

1. U. Leatherman, 1902 


10th Row, left to right 


A. C. Blocher, 1916 
Charles Corner, 1920 


LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF 





BAND 


George Beerup, 1922 
Paul Kolo, 1921 
Lowrence Brewer, 1919 
Arthur Wiltrout, 1919 
Merrill Scott, 1921 
Senford Mast, 1922 
Frank Palmer, 1920 
E. D. Dennison, 1919 
Edgar Lovejoy, 1902 
Robert Schuler, 1922 
Vernon Miller, 1909 


Tith Row, left to right 
Frank Fletcher, 1917 
Alva Mahoney, 1922 
Frank Myers, 1919 
George Reber, 1920 
Weoallace Ostrom, 1918 
Horvey Marshall, 1918 





William Conrad, 1887 
Iddo Carlson, 1916 
Raymond Barley, 1920 
Edgar Brown, 1919 
Boyd Mills, 1919 
George Adams, 1916 


12th Row, left to right 
Robert Ray, 1919 
Roscoe Wise, 1921 
Howard LoFrae, 1919 
Eorl Wright, 1918 
Clerence Krouse, 1919 
David Ganger, 1919 
Kenneth Kreider, 1919 
Arthur White, 1917 
Dewey Ganger, 1922 
George DeWitt, 1919 
Pleasant Killinger, 1918 
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® E] Paso, Tex. The school board has adopted 


a budget of $2,597,543 for the school year 
1946-47, which is an increase of $98,583 over 
1945-46. The budget includes an increase $65,123 
for salary increases for older teachers, which is 
in addition to the increases granted in August. 
Older teachers will receive $50 for every three 
years’ experience after twelve years. 

® Worcester, Mass. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $3,789,124 for 1947, which 
is an increase of $470,000 over 1946. 

> Malden, Mass. A budget of $1,082,900 has 
been adopted by the school board for 1947, which 
is an increase of $232,900. 

® Mr. Earl H. Beling, of Moline, Ill., has been 
named a member of the Illinois committee which 
is to make a study of the problem of financing 
the schools of the state. The committee com- 
prises sixteen schoolmen representing all sections 
of the state. 

® Oshkosh, Wis. The school board has prepared 
a budget calling for $1,087,463 for 1947. Major 
increases in the budget are for salaries. The 
cost-of-living adjustment amounts to $117,120, 
and the sum of $42,278 is needed for new teach- 
ers’ salary schedules already adopted. 

® Madison, Wis. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $1,831,334 for 1947, which is an 
increase of $244,912 over the year 1946. The 
budget includes a total of $123,951 needed for the 
payment of automatic salary increases and cost- 
of-living adjustment payments. 

® Omaha, Neb. The school board is of the 
opinion that the ceiling on the school tax levy 
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and “earmarking” of school funds should be 
removed entirely. Mr. R. D. Nelly, chairman of 
the board’s legislative committee, has indicated 
that the board would ask only for a two-mill 
increase in the school levy as a means of solving 
school financial problems. It is the purpose of the 
board to gain control of the financial situation 
and prevent such crises as the present one, and 
constant appeals to the legislature for help. 

> State Supt. Vernon L. Nickell, of Illinois, has 
recommended that the legislature appropriate 
$102,000,000 for state aid to public schools and 
that it investigate the administration of the 
Chicago schools. Supt. Nickell said the state 
should satisfy itself that Chicago children are 
receiving their full educational rights. Of the 
$102,000,000, approximately $85,000,000 will be 
earmarked for the common school fund, and the 
remaining $17,000,000 for other state aid pro- 
grams such as transportation, handicapped chil- 
dren, vocational education, and lunches. 
® The State School Commission of Pennsylvania 
has advocated a sales or income tax to finance 
education in the state. The Commission has listed 
school needs which it is estimated will cost the 
state $75,000,000 a year in excess of present out- 
lays. The Commission holds that the present tax 
structure is incapable of carrying the tax load and 
suggests two possible sources of revenue adequate 
to the needs, either a flat income tax of 1 per 
cent or a 2 per cent retail sales tax. 

& Chicago, Ill. The school board has prepared 
a budget for 1947, calling for $64,371,565, or an 
increase of $2,420,000 over 1946. The budget 
allows only $780,000 for teachers’ salaries, which 
is far short of the funds needed for salary raises. 

® Rockford, Ill. The public school system ended 
the fiscal year December 31 in good financial 
shape, with estimated expenditures of $1,760,000 
against an educational fund budget of $1,812,207, 
a difference of $52,207. 

The actual balance in the educational fund will 
be approximately $70,000 because of revenue 


which had not been anticipated in the budget. 
The balance in the building fund is $60,000, 
with revenue which had not been anticipated in 
the $376,000 budget also helping to swell the 
total. 

The estimates show that the 1947 educational 
fund budget will run about $100,000 higher 
than the 1946 budget. The 1947 building fund 
budget will also be somewhat higher than that 
for the past year. 
® Alvin, Tex. The voters of the school district 
have approved the issuance of $1,100,000 in school 
bonds, to be used in expanding the school system. 
An increase in the tax rate from $1 to $1.50 was 
voted to retire the bonds. 


SCHOOL LAND LEASES IN NEBRASKA 


The schools of Nebraska, following a federal 
policy adopted in 1850, have enjoyed the benefit 
of land grants covering nearly three million acres 
of land, of which 1,309,000 have been deeded. 
There are under lease 1,636,000 acres which are 
appraised at eight million dollars, and 31,755 
acres under contract of sale. A state board, con- 
sisting of the governor, the secretary of state, 
state treasurer, attorney general, and state super- 
intendent, has full management and control of 
school lands and the investment of funds. At the 
present time the permanent trust funds total $16, 
679,000, which includes the $2,262,000 in the 
veterans’ aid fund, and $300,000 in school em- 
ployees’ pension fund. f 

The permanent school fund is invested in 
government bonds, the 1946 total reaching $11,- 
064,000, with the remainder, $1,543,000, in school 
and municipal bonds. Interest earnings and land 
rentals are distributed twice a year to the com- 
mon schools. The average appraised value of the 
school lands is $4.85 per acre. The holdings are 
widely scattered, and are located in every county 
except Dodge, Fillmore, Wayne, Thurston, Hamil- 
ton, and Nance. 
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Classrooms overcrowded? 
Here’s how you can raise teaching efficiency... 


As you know too well, classrooms every- 
where are overcrowded. There are too 
few teachers. Today, teachers are work- 
ing overtime under unusually difficult 
conditions. Compensation is too often 
inadequate. 


What can be done? One positive step 
is to look anew at your audio-visual pro- 
gram. Now, more than ever before, 
educators are turning to Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Classroom Films as a means 
of boosting teacher efficiency. 


Properly used, they help teachers im- 
part more knowledge to more pupils, 
more effectively—and in less time. 
Films make it easier for the individual 


student to learn and retain what he 
has learned. 


“But, our budget is limited— 
how can we afford these films?" 


Even a small audio-visual budget allows 
you to own a film library. The new 
“Lease-to-OWN” Plan is your oppor- 
tunity to use this dynamic teaching tool 
. Starting now. You pay for the films 
while your teachers are using them. 
Year-to-year payments are as low or lower 
than film rentals. And in 2 to 4 years 
your school will own them outright. 


For complete information, write En- 


cyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., Dept. 
7-B, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


FACTS about 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Fiilms— 


1. Over 500 titles cover subjects 
taught from kindergarten through 
high school. 

2. Unbiased and authentic. Geared 
to the same high standards of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

3. Produced by pioneers in the indus- 


try—over 17 years of experience in 
making classroom films exclusively. 


4. Created in collaboration with edu- 
cators who are recognized as author- 
ities in their fields. 


5. Used by schools in 48 states and in 
22 foreign countries. 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


A MEMBER OF THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FAMILY 


























































PYRA-SEAL 


That’s the way to guard hardwood floors .. . to 
protect your floor investment. PYRA-SEAL treat- 
ment gives floors a hard, lustrous, beautiful finish 
that resists spotting and staining. And, because 
PYRA-SEAL seals the pores in the floors, the protec- 
tion lasts so long. That’s why PYRA-SEAL outwears 
ordinary finishes many times over . . . why it is the 
most practical . . . most enduring . . . and most 
economical floor treatment for wood floors. 


Write for information. Dept. A 


VSSTAL ” 


ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 





of the fact that she was then married, and 
that the board had a rule against the employ 
ment of married women teachers, the failure ot 
the teacher to disclose her marital status at the 
time the continuing contract was executed was 
not such a material fraud as to vitiate her con 














Teachers tract. Ohio general code, 4842-7 et seq., 7690 
A woman teacher, qualified for a continuing Cardinal vy. Dimit, 69 Northeastern reporter 
employment contract under the Ohio teacher 2d 65, Ohio App 
tenure act, is entitled to the tender of such a The evidence sustained the superior court's 
contract by the board of education employing judgment that a school district had no right 
her, notwithstanding her marriage in violation ot to discharge a teacher for “dishonesty” becauss 
the board’s rules prohibiting the employment he gave ill-health as a reason for his absence 


of married women as teachers and declaring the from school while he went deer hunting, wher: 
contract of a woman teacher marrying during’ the teacher had given many years of faithful 


the term thereof to be void. Ohio general code, service and the act in question was his first 
4842-7 et seq., 7690-2.— Cardinal v. Dimit, 69 violation of school regulations. Calif. education 
Northeastern reporter 2d 65, Ohio App code, 13521, 13522, 13527, 13529, 13551, 1355 
Where a board of education, under the Ohio Midway School Dist. of Kern County \ 
tenure act, was compelled to enter into a con Griffeath, 172 Pacific reporter 2d 857, Calit 


tinuing contract with a woman teacher regardless \ hearing, granted by the New Mexico statuts 
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to a teacher who has been given notice by'a board 
of education that his services have been dis- 
continued, must be fair and just, conducted in 
good faith, and dominated throughout by a 
sincere effort to ascertain whether good cause 
exists for the notice given, and if it does not, 
or if the hearing was a mere sham, then justifica- 
tion for the board of education’s action is lack- 
ing —N. Mex. laws of 1943, c. 60. — Stapleton 
v. Huff, 173 Pacific reporter 2d 612, N. Mex. 


Pupils and Conduct 


An extension of free schooling to children re- 
siding in federally owned slum clearance projects 
for low income families and war housing projects 
located within city school districts did not re- 
sult in the unlawful shifting of the tax burden 
in violation of the constitutional provisions as 
to uniform taxation, equal protection, and the 
creation of the public school system, since the 
admission to free public schools is not dependent 
on the payment of taxes. National Industrial 
Recovery Act § 201 et seg., 40 U.S.C.A, 401 et 
seq., § 1401 et seg., Lanham act, 1 et seq., 42 
U.S.C.A. 1521 et seq.; Ohio general code, §§ 
1078-53, 1078-54, 13770, 13771.— McGwinn vy 
Board of Education of Cleveland City School 
Dist., 69 Northeastern reporter 2d 381, Ohio App. 

Where payments were being made by Federal 
Government in lieu of taxes with respect to 
projects constructed under the Lanham Act by 
the government, children living on the projects 
were entitled to enroll in public schools of the 
city without the payment by them of tuition 
Lanham Act, 1 et seg., 42 U.S.C.A. § 1521 et seq.; 
Ohio general code, §§ 1078-53 subd. 3; 1078-54, 
4836—1, 4838-2. —- McGwinn v. Board of Educa- 
tion of Cleveland City School Dist., 69 North- 
eastern reporter 2d 391, affirmed 69 Northeastern 
reporter 2d 381, Ohio Com. PI. 


+ 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


® Tulsa, Okla. The teachers have been given 
temporary cost-of-living increases of $12.50 per 
month, extending from September, 1946, through 
February, 1947. The teachers are still demanding 
pay increases based on levels recommended by 
the National Education Association. 
® Milbank, S. Dak. The school board has given 
cost-of-living adjustments of $50 to single teach 
ers, and $100 to married men. 

& Sturgis, S. Dak. The school board has given 
increases of $125 to teachers for the current year 
® Belle Fourche, S. Dak. The school board has 
given $240 salary increases to teachers, arranged 
in six installments of $40, dating from December, 
1946, and ending in May, 1947. 

& Ardmore, Okla. The school board has adopted 
a new salary schedule for 1947-48, giving in- 
creases of $25 per month to all teachers. The cost 
of the increases will reach $25,000. 

® Rockford, Ill. The school board has responded 
to wage demands of the Rockford teachers’ feder- 
ation, with an offer of a $32-a-month increase 
for teachers, principals, supervisors, and other 
personnel. Clerks were given a $25-a-month in- 
crease, and janitors, custodians, firemen, engineers, 
and truck drivers $20 a month. 

®& Creston, Iowa. Teachers and other school em- 
ployees have been given $150 emergency cost-of- 
living adjustments. The cost of the increases will 
reach $11,000. 

& Winterset, Iowa. A $3,400 state aid fund has 
enabled the school board to pay emergency salary 
adjustments to teachers and janitors. Elementary 
teachers and school janitors have been given $100 
additional pay, arranged in five installments of 
$20 each, dating from January 1. High school 
teachers were given $75 each, to be paid in five 
installments of $15 each, beginning with January. 

& Clinton, Iowa. All members of the teaching 
staff have been given increases of $300 per year 
effective during the year 1947-48 

& Fort Dodge, Iowa. All full-time school em- 
ployees have been given $180 cost-of-living in- 
creases. The increases will cost $34,56( 
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The Growing Demand is 
for Typists Trained on 


IBM ELECTRIC 
TYPEWRITERS 





The IBM Electric Typewriter, with 16 years of proved all-electric performance, produces letters of distinguished 
appearance with a minimum of physical effort 


MODERN SCHOOLS TEACH WITH MODERN TOOLS 


With every business trend pointing to con- 
stantly increasing use of electrically-powered 
business machines, the big stenographic de- 
mand is for typists trained on IBM Electric 


Typewriters. By planning now for the in- 


stallation of IBM Electric Typewriters, you 
can meet this demand. Your school will have 
the reputation for being modern and pro- 
gressive and for preparing its graduates for 
the best positions available. 


IBM 


ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 


ELECTRIC PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES AND SERVICE BUREAU 
FACILITIES - TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS +» PROOF MACHINES 


International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Hh yee THAN 


ors me 
) ul WE Bib! 


. STRAUBEL papers provide 
. greater user satisfaction at 
i lower year ’round cost 








Standout values—Our quick dry- 
ing towels are strong when wet 
... free from lint and fuzz...and 
gentle to the skin, Our tissues are 
precision made for all types of dis- 
pensers. Write for samples, today ! 


















AND YOU'LL SAVE 
A PUR-R-TY PENNY 


% 
% WITH THIS MORE 
N Ay ABSORBENT 

K LINE! 


DISTRIBUTED THROUGH 
PAPER MERCHANTS ONLY 


TRIPLE SERVICE! 


TOWELS & TISSUE 


STRAUBEL PAPER CO.-GREEN BAY-WIS. 
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WHAT MAKES RADIATORS 
FREEZE? 


What makes a trickle of water in a vertical 
downspout on the shady side of a building 
freeze? The answers to both questions are 
the same. How can the freezing of radiators 
be prevented? 

The freezing of radiators can be prevented 
in two ways: (1) Stop all flow of water or 
vapor in the plant, during the time when there 
will be freezing temperatures in the plant. 
(2) If no valves are provided to shut off the 
heating mains from the heat generator, and 
if it is desired to carry a banked fire, manage 
the fire so that enough vapor or steam will 
be made to keep the entire system of piping 
and radiators warm. 

The second recommendation does not 
necessarily mean to keep the building temper- 
ature above freezing. This is usually desirable 
for the protection of plumbing, plants. etc. 
And with any plant with boiler capacity 
designed for ventilation in coldest weather, 
there is usually ample capacity to keep the 
temperature above freezing, For twenty four 
hours, with a properly banked fire, providing 
that such control of vents has been made in 
the design that the air flow out of the build- 
ing may be stopped at will. 

Frozen radiators have been blamed to all 
sorts of causes, as improperly pitched pipes, 
defective radiator traps. absence of intake 
dampers on certain models of unit ventilators, 
etc. But, if it is remembered, what happens 
in a large-size vertical downspout on the 
shady side of a building in freezing tempera- 
tures, when snow melted upon the roof by a 
hot sun freezes before the trickle of water 
can escape to the sewer, more illumination will 
be shed upon the real cause of this trouble. 

A univent fire will carry heat on the ma- 
jority of buildings for at least 12 hours. 
Demonstrations have been made in below-zero 
weather of the ability to perform in this way 
for twenty four hours. with no extra pro- 
vision in boiler capacity 

A univent fire for a long steady heat de- 
livery is made in this way. The method ap- 
plies only to bituminous coal 

First: In the hour before banking the fire. 
manage it to produce a large quantity of red 
coals. 

Second: Push all of the red coals to the 
rear of the fire pot. heaping them as high as 
possible. and cleaning the front part of the 
grate bare 

Third: Charge as much fresh coal, as the 
firebox will hold. on the bare grate in a thick 
even bed. so that the fresh coal may ignite 
only at the edge adjacent to the red coals 

Fourth: Set the drafts for the rate at which 
it is desired to burn off the heavy charge of 
fresh coal. Usually, it is desirable to open 


the clean-out door in the chimney, to reduce 


the intensity of the draft. 
This method has been used for 25 years in 
many states, with great success. 


PUBLICATIONS — SCHOOL-BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 


Public School Building Needs in Piqua, Ohio 
By W. R. Flesher, E. B. Sessions, and others. Paper 


103 pp. Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 


versity, Columbus, Ohio 
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The members of the Piqua school board and good 
citizens of the community who study the present report 
cannot help but be convinced of the necessity for under. 
taking promptly the very conservative program of re- 
organizing the entire school plant of the community. The 
survey in general follows the pattern which has been go 
successfully used by Dr. T. C. Holy and his associates in 
the College of Education at Ohic State University, It 
takes up in detail the history and present social and 
economic status of the community, the educational pro- 
gram and organization, the trends in school population 
growth, and the detailed physical condition and utilization 
of the existing school plant. 

With convincing exactness, the surveyors show that 
three elementary buildings are more than fifty years old, 
are wholly inadequate educationally and architecturally, 
and should be abandoned. They further show that four 
elementary buildings are physically sound and can, with 
relatively simple additions and remodeling, be adapted to 
provide adequate facilities for a rather complete educa- 
tional program. At present, three buildings are being used 
for junior high school purposes with indifferent results. 
The survey recommends the erection of a centrally located 
junior high school building, which will relieve both the 
present senior high school and the four elementary schools 
which are to be continued in service. The existing central 
high school is designated as a good building, well adapted 
to a broad academic curriculum and to a complete indus- 
trial-arts and vocational program. It requires only the 
improvement of special classrooms and shop facilities by 
internal remodeling. 

The entire program as recommended will involve an 
expenditure of approximately $1,375,000, and will involve 
slight additions to the annual school levies, all within the 
easy ability of the community to pay. The ultimate 
school plant recommended should serve at least twenty 
years to come, and will enable the administration and the 
board of education to realize their plans for a complete 
community service. 


Statistics of State School Systems, 1943-44 

Compiled by David T. Blose and Emery M. Foster. 
Chapter II of the Biennial Survey of Education for 1942- 
1944, Paper, 78 pp., 20 cents. U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C 

This report presents data on public elementary and 
secondary schools in the 48 states, the District of Colum- 
bia, and the outlying parts of the United States. The 
enrollment for the period covered has reached a total of 
23,266,616, or a decrease of 12 per cent from the total of 
26,434,193 in 1933-34. The enrollment in the elemen- 
tary grades was 17,713,096 in 1943-44, a decrease of 16.8 
per cent from the total of 21,278,593 in 1929-30. Com- 
pared with the elementary enrollment peak in 1929-30, 
the high school grades increased to a peak of 6,713,913 in 
1940-41. The enrollment then decreased until 1943-44 
when it was 5,553,520, a loss of 17.3 per cent in three 
years. The percentage of pupils enrolled in all high schools 
decreased from 26 per cent in 1941-42 to 23.9 per cent 
in 1943-44, 

The salaries paid teachers increased from the depression 
low of $1,227 in 1933-34 to $1,507 in 1941-42, and to 
$1,728 in 1943-44. The expenditures for elementary and 
secondary full-time day schools reached a total of $2,444, 
000,000 in 1943-44, and the current expense per pupil in 
A.D.A. increased from $88.09 in 1939-40 to $116.99 in 
1943-44. School indebtedness for the year ending June 30, 
1944 amounted to a total of $2,373,474,000, which is a 
decrease from $2,677,078,000 in 1940 to $2,561,878,000 
in 1942. The indebtedness per pupil in 1944 was $121.08. 


Disposition of School-Bond Issues and Special 

School Levies, December, 1946 

Compiled by W. R. Flesher. Paper, 36 pp. Published 
by the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio 

This report, the nineteenth of its kind, reports on one 
of its services to the public schools of Ohio. The study 
includes the election results on school-bond issues and 
special levies submitted to Ohio school districts during the 
period from January 1 through November 5, 1946, In 
1946 the total number of bond issues submitted was 197, 
of which 142 were approved, and the total amount for 
approved issues reached $31,735,000. The number 
special levies submitted was 635, of which 627 were ap 
proved. Bond issues and levies in the amount of 832 
were submitted, of which 769 were approved. Tables of 
comparative data are presented for each of the three 
types of school districts for the years 1928 through 1946. 
A slight downward trend in approval of financial pr 
for schools was indicated for the past three years. In 
1944 the approval was 95.8 per cent; in 1945, 93.9 pet 
cent; and in 1946, 92.4 per cent 


State Finance Systems 

November, 1945. Compiled and published by the Ne 
tional Education Association, Washington 6, D. C 

A series of summaries, describing plans of state sup 
port for schools in each of the forty-eight states and 
Hawaii. The report indicates the sources of state sc 
revenue, giving the share of federal, state, and local go” 
ernments in school support for each of the states. 
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® In today's business world, National Accounting-Bookkeeping Machines have 
won a commanding position. In every phase of business and industrial 
accounting you will find them widely used. Their simplicity 

of operation and time-saving efficiency are equally appreciated 

in the large accounting department or in the small office. 


Naturally, your pupils will be expected to be thoroughly 
familiar with Nationals - and with the National systems 
which they make possible. So, give your students 

the training they deserve. Develop their operating 
skills on the office machines generally used by 

today's business. Use National machines in your 

training system, and render both your students and the 
community you serve a very real service. Call your local 
National representative for information, or write to The National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in principal cities. 
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“HOLD OUT’... 


WAYNE ROLLING GYM 
STAND—One continuous 
Operation by one person 
ovens or closes the Wayne 
Rolling Gymstand. When 
closed the nested seats 
present a perfectly fict 
vertical surface which pro- 
vides another Wayne 
space saving advantage. 
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*Reg. U. S. Pat. Of 


for Wayne Gymstands 


: 
| Even though you may hove to wait a little longer, 
you'll be glad you ordered Wayne Rolling Gym- 
stands. Their specification saves many square 
feet of usable floor space by folding out of the 
way when not in use. They provide comfort and 
maximum visibility through scientifically correct 
design. They insure safety and simplicity of move- 
ment because of ingenious construction features. 
You can get more income from your athletic 
events by installing a Wayne Gymstand. Re- 
member, Wayne's more than 28 years of 


and erecting every type of steel grandstand 
may save you time, money and “head-aches.” 
Send us the measurements of your present or 
proposed gymnasium for our engineer's recom- 
mendations and estimate. 

Visit our booth B-41 at the Convention, Atlantic 
City, N. J.—March 1-6. 


; Tn?) 


| 
specialized experience in designing, building 


“WAYNE STANDS A in 4 FOR SAFETY” 


-_—~ 
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WAYNE IRON WORKS 


{ Representatives in 42 cities 
444 NORTH PEMBROKE AVENUE, WAYNE, PENNA. 
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Wayne Iron Works ! 
444 WN. Pembroke Ave., Wayne, Pa. I 





Gentlemen: Please send us your new Grandstand J 
IDEA Book.” 


MY NAME 
i SCHOOL —oe 1! 
| ADDRESS 1 
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PERMANENT STADIUMS 


FOLDING & ROLLING GYMSTANDS + PORTABLE GRANDSTANDS 
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PROJECTOR COMPANY 
1812 ORCHARD ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


PEABODY’S 
New CLASSIC Line 


OF STEEL FRAME SEATING 







The Only Seating with 


POSTURE-FIT 
FLOATING BACK REST 


e More Comfortable 

e Easy to keep in place 
e Easy to move 

e Easy to keep clean 


e Helps to increase room 
capacity without 
crowding 


Get complete details from your 
Peabody representative or 





Classic Light 
Weight Chair 


Number 203 write direct to us. 
THE PEABODY SEATING CO., Inc. 
NORTH MANCHESTER INDIANA 
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Teachers’ Strikes — An Irish View 
(Concluded from page 53) 

could be favorably settled. It was not, and th: 
strike was called. So far as the rousing of publi 
opinion in the teachers’ favor was concerned an 
already achieved partial victory was a bad toun- 
dation on which to call a strike. The strongest 
foundation would not save a teachers’ strike from 
collapse. It is a friend and not an enemy who 
will bluntly state the rugged truth. 

Sean O Faolain has great hopes of something 
like an unearned increment accruing to the teach- 
ers, at a not far distant date, from their strike 
action. So he has written. For him, such hopes 
are a bit volatile. It is hardly fair to try to warm 
up the teachers in such fashion. And he talks oi 
the teachers’ next fight being “a national cam- 
paign in which everyone, rich and poor, must 
feel called upon to take a fighting part.” In what 
way? The teachers will have no illusions about 
a “national campaign,” for education or for any- 
thing else in this budding, no blooming, manage- 
rial State, Minister blessed as such. The stricken 
teachers will carry on their fight for justice in 
the old successful way, the more successful be- 
cause there will be no more striking teachers 

+ 
NEW YORK SCHOOL HEAD ELECTED 

Dr. William Jansen, formerly assistant superin 
tendent of schools of New York City, on January 
16, was elected to succeed Dr. John E. Wade as 
superintendent. Dr. Jansen was one of six 
candidates for the position and won over Dr. Wil- 
lard E. Goslin, of Minneapolis, the only remaining 
contender. 

Dr. Jansen has been the right-hand man of 
Dr. John E. Wade, the present superintendent, 
and is well liked throughout the school system 
He is recognized as an able administrator and 
competent educator. 

Dr. Jansen is a graduate of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and holds the B.S. degree, 
given in 1908, the A.M., conferred in 1913, and 
the Ed.D., given in 1940. He has filled the office 
of assistant superintendent since 1935. 


STRATFORD SICK-LEAVE ALLOWANCE 

The board of education at Stratford, Conn., 
has adopted a new sick-leave regulation for 
school employees. The rule provides that any 
school employee absent from duty on account 
of personal illness or because of quarantine in 
the immediate family for a period not exceeding 
ten days in a school year will be paid the full 
amount of the regular salary. Any emplovee 
absent beyond ten days will receive the benefits 
of cumulative sick leave with full pay as follows 
For any teacher absent for less than ten days 
during a school year, with pay allowed, the 
difference between the number of days absent 
and ten days will accumulate up to twenty days, 
to be computed from July 1, 1946. The maximum 
number of days allowed, with full pay, in any 
school year is 30 days 

In case of a death in the immediate family, 
the employee will be allowed full pay from the 
date of death to the morning of the day fol- 
lowing the funeral. In case of the death of a 
near relative in the household, the same absence 
will be allowed. In the case of the death of a 
near relative not residing in the household, em 
ployees will be allowed one day’s absence without 
deduction. 

All salary deductions for absence beyond the 
days allowed, or for personal reasons, will be 
made on the basis of the employee's total yearly 
salary divided by 200 days for teachers, and 
300 days for yearly employees. This is to be 
considered the daily rate of pay and will be 
the amount deducted for each day’s absence be- 
yond the days allowed 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 
> Helena, Mont. Full pensions were paid re- 
cently to retired teachers during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, for the first time in twenty 
years. A new employee-employer contributing 
system has been authorized by the 1945 legisla- 
ture, making full payments possible. 
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Why You will Want Mosinee Towels 


In Your School Washrooms 





There are several reasons why you should use Mosinee 


Towels in your school washrooms as soon as they are again 


available in greater quantities. 


In this and coming adver- 


tisements we'd like to point out some of the reasons why — 





plus the 


schools safer and more sanitary are bound to produce better 


educated pupils equipped to make finer citizens. 


Mosinee Towels --- 





to provide the 


highest quality towel service. 


have the “dryability” which enables them 


They are made 


by a mill which has been a member of the National School Service Institute 


for many years. 









Y Member of No- 
tional School 
Service Institute 


A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


They are distributed by school supply 
distributors who are set up to give the individual 


whe . Lf 
school excellent service in the most economical way. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO, 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 





®& The Iowa Supreme Court has ruled that 
teachers and other public employees may main- 
tain previous pension plans while adopting a 
new state pension plan. Legal action was begun 
against the state treasurer and comptroller, who 
had followed an attorney general’s ruling that 
adoption of the new state pension plan required 
the dropping of the old plans. The new state 
pension plan was enacted by the 1945 legislature 
after a number of Iowa public employee groups 
already had established their own plans. In Des 
Moines, teacher pensions were set up in 1918 
and the board maintains its own plan and con- 
tributes to the state plan. Both plans call for 
contributions from the teachers’ salaries and from 
appropriations. 

® Des Moines, Iowa. The school board has ap- 
proved a new salary plan, providing for increases 
of 30 per cent for all classroom teachers, begin- 





ning in 1947-48. The plan provides flat increases 
of $600 a year, to cost $600,000 per year. Class 3 
teachers, or those with a bachelor’s degree and 
two years’ experience, will be raised to a new 
level of $2,250 to $3,300 annually. Class 4 teach- 
ers, or those with a master’s degree and two years’ 
experience, will be raised to the level of $2,400 to 
$3,600 per year. 

®& South Euclid-Lyndhurst, Ohio. All teachers 
have been given salary increments of $25 per 
month. Custodians were given increases of $250 
per year, with proportionate increases for hourly 
work, 

® Lakewood, Ohio. The members of the teach- 
ing staff have been given 10 per cent salary 
increases, with a cost-of-living adjustment of 
$150, plus a second bonus of $125. The bonus was 
made possible by economies in operating expenses 
and by a large collection of delinquent taxes. 
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ANNUAL REPORTS PAY DIVIDENDS 


(Concluded from page 54) 


junior college costs for outside students; (23) 
costs of buses and year of purchase, and 
total cost of transportation costs for ten 
years; school map of Salinas and environs. 
The front cover each year carries a photo- 
graph of one of the schools and the back 
cover a montage of schools or children. 

A phase of this project in which all are 
interested is the cost. The Salinas reports 
which consist of 24 pages, 8% by 11 in. in 
size, are lithographed and are quite dignified 
in appearance. The cost of the 1941 annual 
report was slightly less than 8 cents per copy; 
in 1941 the cost was 11 cents per copy. A 
thousand copies have been distributed each 
year and, unquestionably, from the angle of 
results the expenditure represents the best 
spent money in the budget. 


THE CONTENT SHEET HELPS 
EFFECTIVE SUPERVISION 


(Concluded from page 42) 


arranged in order of difficulty and assigned 
to pupils accordingly. Pupils with an LQ. 
of 90 should be encouraged to make reports, 
but they should be less difficult than those 
required from children with an I.Q. of 120. 
5. With a working program similar to that 
suggested above, the principal and teacher 
soon become acquainted and the professional 
relationship will be pleasant. The teacher’s 
fear of telling her difficulties to the principal 
is eliminated, and she will welcome the friendly 
supervision and co-operation that is being 
given her. 
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Keep Your Textbooks in Serviceable Condition 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


(protective jackets for books) 


Make Books Last 1 to 3 Years Longer! 


Holden Covers save your books and save expense 
Holden Covers are Waterproof, Weatherproof, and Wear Resistant 
Holden Covers take the daily wear and desk friction (instead of the books) 


It’s almost criminal to lose the usefulness of textbooks for even a short period. 
PUT THE WEAR ON A HOLDEN COVER — NOT THE BOOK! 
File your order Now for Later Shipment 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
Miles C. Holden, President 





6. It would be well to ask the experienced 
teachers, as well as the new teachers, to make 
a content sheet annually, or to bring the 
previous content sheet up to date. The new 
materials for instructional purposes that are 
available from year to year give us a constant 
challenge to change and to improve our teach- 
ing objectives. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC CLASSROOM 


(Concluded from page 47) 


2 4x5 inch flat film developing tanks 
3 Open developing tanks, 1 gal. capacity each 
12 film hangers 

1 8 ounce graduate 

1 16 ounce graduate 

1 32 ounce graduate 

2 Sweep second clocks 

For the storeroom: 

6 Ferrotype plates 

2 Print rollers 
12 Print tongs 

6 8x10 inch trimming boards 

1 Dry mounting iron 

2 doz. film clips 

6 Assorted reflectors 


A certain amount of glassware, bottles and 
other vessels necessary for preparing and 
mixing solutions as well as carrying on some 
of the photochemical assignments, will be 
needed and these may be stored in the locker 
space in the benches outside the darkrooms. 
Loan of physics and chemistry equipment 
should be possible as needed. Cameras and 
other photographic equipment is often to be 
found as part of the operating equipment 
of the school. These may often be used by 
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the teacher for demonstrations and by the 
students on school assignments. 

With the full establishment of a photo 
graphic course in a school much special equip 
ment may be acquired by building such in 
the school shops and often as gifts from 
school classes, PTA organizations, etc., par- 
ticularly when it is intended also as a means 
of recording school events for publications 
or as motion picture records for the school 
archives. 

Precunieenemns 


ALLENTOWN UNDERTAKES STUDY IN 
CLASSROOM LIGHTING 


The board of education of Allentown, Pa, 
has begun a study in classroom lighting in eight 
different classrooms, using different types of light- 
ing equipment. The study includes fluorescent 
lighting — cold cathode and slimeline and uses 
various types of fixtures, including open louvers, 
plastic and glass diffusers, and ceiling-mounted 
and suspended fixtures. Teacher and pupil re- 
actions will be noted and a periodical measure- 
ment of lighting values will be taken. The 
findings as a result of the study will be used 
in outlining a relighting program for present 
buildings and selecting the type of lighting for 
all new buildings. 

-_ ae a —— — 

> ALDEN BLANKENSHIP, of Oak Ridge, Tenn,, has a& 
cepted the superintendency at Springfield, Mass 
® Supt. Perry A. Trerer, of Oshkosh, Wis., has beet 
re-elected for another year 
® The school board of Lakewood. Ohio, has reorganized 
with T. F. McDonatp as president 
> Dr. J. C. Nicnots. of Fenn College, has been elected 
president of the school board at South Euclid-Lyndhurst, 
Ohio 
® Mrs. Ricuarp N. Nason, Jr.. a new member, and 
Mrs. CLARENCE COONAN, reappointed to a five-year term, 
have taken their seats as members of the San Francis 
board of education 
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EDUCATIONAL A N@QW HAO W in REFERENCE MATERIAL 


Every Teacher and Librarian knows where and how 
to find vital facts and information 


Ce by new frontiers of industry, science 
and human relations, there is pressing need for access 
to the inexhaustible store-house of information con- 
tained in the Encyclopedia Americana. The demand 
for facts is excessive. Adequate reference material 
must be quickly available if teachers and librarians 
are to carry forward successfully. Time is short, and 
momentous. 

The skilled surgeon, the capable technician, the 
expert mechanic, the master craftsman, the high 
powered executive, the competent teacher, the pro- 
ficient librarian — all must have the know how on 




























































the job. They must be conversant with the tools of 
their business or profession, and they must know how 
to use them to maximum advantage. 

In the daily grind of their exacting duties, more and 
more teachers and librarians turn to the Encyclopedia 
Americana as their most valuable and dependable 
tool. They use it constantly, not only to speed-up their 
work, but to make it more effective. Their responsi- 
bilities for the guidance and direction of millions 
seeking wider knowledge and deeper understanding 
have placed a heavy burden on their time and talents. 

Brilliantly edited, graphic and thorough-going, com- 
prehensive and concise, these volumes will aid you in 
finding answers to the world-wide research problems 
of our time. We urge you who teach, or lead others 
through the world of books, and 
therefore appreciate the importance 
of educational know how in reference 
material, to fill out the coupon below. 


THE AMERICANA CORPORATION 


TWO WEST FORTY-FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK 19 






Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation your booklet 


“America’s Reference Work,” describing THE ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA AMERICANA. 
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‘Your Generous Cooperation is Appreciated! 
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those we have been forced to defer 


a We earnestly hope dale hi 
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Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 


Division of Spengler-Loomis Mfg. Co 


58 E. Washington St., Chicago 2 


FORT WAYNE BOOK RENTAL PLAN 


(Concluded from page 39) 


are placed in effect there is no sale for the used 
books. Although a great amount of advanced 
planning and detailed handling is necessary to 
distribute the more than 100,000 books a yéar, 
much of the work is broken down so that the 
individual teacher has but a slight amount. Each 
teacher keeps a record of books rented, which 
is turned into Mr. Koeneman’s office with the 
rental fees. The teachers agree that the classroom 
work is expedited by each pupil having all of 
his books on time, which they say is ample 
return for the work of collecting the fees. 

They have found that the pupils care for the 
books under the rental plan as well as under 
private ownership, particularly if an appeal is 
made for proper handling 

Because of the rental system Fort Wayne pupils 
have been fortunate during the present publishing 
shortage. Where many pupils without the plan 
often cannot buy books because of paper and 
labor shortages experienced by the book com- 
panies, Fort Wayne children have not been 
affected 

The book rental system does have special costs 
that have to be met, which include the repair of 
damaged books and the loss due to books left 
unrented. The latter loss is covered by a slight 
markup above the price of the book as provided 
by law. State book adoptions, usually made for 
five-year periods, at times cause usable books to 
remain. In these instances the year is finished 
with the old books which then are disposed of 
Some slight losses occur when pupils move from 
the city without returning books or when high 
school students quit school and “disappear” with 
the books. However, the great majority of pupils 
make every effort to return their books. School 
officials in Fort Wayne insist the “free” textbook 
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plan is inferior to the present arrangement, as the 
free plan is more costly to operate, burdensome 
in taxes, and not conducive to proper respect for 
books and their care and return 


A NATIONAL DISSERVICE TO 
EDUCATION 


(Concluded from page 20) 


It seems to me the international situation 
requires an American military policy to include 
universal military training. While Beard’s reve- 
lations of what went on behind the scenes in 
1933 to 1946 does not inspire confidence in the 
international diplomatic game as it was played, 
our safest course — until we learn otherwise — 
is to follow our official representatives. This 
assumes, as it has been, that the answer to our 
first question is an affirmative. 

As to the second question on the character 
of the training, nothing so far that has been 
said or done indicates that the military author- 
ities know what to do with 1,200,000 boys who 
become 18 years of age every year to prepare 
them for atomic war. Many, many questions 
are involved, and in spite of our recent expe- 
rience and our almost complete unprepared- 
ness for World War II, militarily, industrially, 
or in any other way, the official military au- 
thorities are likely to be “training for the last 
year,” i.e., the most Until there 
is some rather specific, constructive plan by 
the armed forces, the eightieth Congress prob- 
ably will not, or should not pass the enabling 
legislation. 


recent war 


BREAKING A TEACHER RACKET 


(Concluded from page 28) 

2. Proceed in the state to set up a dated 
schedule of teacher-training minimums. If 
a teacher knows that by 1949 he ntust have 
at least one year of training above high school 
he will aim at meeting that standard. Only 
that type of compulsion will break up the 
“short cut” process. At least such a plan 
would definitely announce an end to the 
unqualified teacher business. 

3. Reprofessionalize teaching to make & 
worth entering as a permanent calling. It may 
never approach the professional solidarity of 
medicine, law or engineering, but it could # 
properly exalted and adequately paid. 

Teacher qualification in America hag 
reached a new low for the past two decades 
The process of entering the profession has 
reached “racket” proportions with young 
people ready and willing to enter the business 
with least possible or no training at all. The 
practice should be broken now or it may bt 
too late to turn back for another generatia® 
or more. The salvation of the school system 
it at stake and it is time for action. 

a 
Domer has been re-elected president of the 
board at Canton, Ohio. Haves R. Putman it 
been re-elected as vice preside nt 
® Dr. Horace W. Butter has been elected president of 
the school board at Akron, Ohio 
® The school board at Cleveland, Ohi 
with Mrs. Norma E, Wutrr as president 
SHULER as vice-president 
® Dr. Roy S. Crunk has been re-elected president of the 
school board at Massillon, Ohio. W. C. Crawrorp was 
elected vice-president x 
® Guy W. Jones has been elected president of 
school board at Eldora Iowa 


®> Frep K 
school 


has reorganised 
and Cast & 
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up a dated Atthe end of each working day, do you look 
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ant heal forward to “after-hours” leisure . . . carefree 
high schoo hours spent in rest and recreation? Or are you 
= Only saddled with the tedious, time-consuming de- 
sak up the F 
ich f J tails of lesson copying and paper grading. 
nd to the With Ditto and Ditto workbooks you can 
remove the mask of fatigue and overwork. 
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ing. It may Ditto is more than a duplicating machine... 
olidarity of Ditto is a method of teaching and learning 
+ could if : ° 
‘d coud f that inspires both teachers and students. Every- 
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natin i where progressive teachers are turning to 
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wo decades Ditto Methods for faster, more efficient FREE! 


fession has 
vith young 


work and more leisure time. Send today for 
samples of Ditto ink-printed lesson sheets and 









Sample Lessons 


Compiled by eminent authorities, Ditto work- 


the busines ) d books are designed to save you hours of classroom 
1 Th re , > , P P » 

at all. Th iterature which show how Dittocan benefit you. and night-time drudgery. Send coupon below for 

; it may & complete list of 42 titles, covering most subjects 
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for all grades. 


pom enn — —- CHECK AND MAIL COUPON TODAY--—-—-—-———— 


! DITTO, Inc. 

re bt ; 2213 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 

PuTMAN i Gentlemen: 

i Without obligation, please send: 

e i] ( ) “New Short Cuts in Education’’ Brochure 

TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF i] ( ) New Ditto Workbook Catalog 
has reorganitl 1 3% a Sample ——- —* My class i. — 
: 7 . P i *rimary (_ ) Secondary ( ) Junior High School ( ) 
toons DITTO, Inc., 2213 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, il. ' ( ) Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me 
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Mastermade Shades 
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Master- 


made 


Double 
Roller 
Shades 
Provide 
Desirable 


TOP 
Lighting 


Mastermade 
LITE 
TITE 

Blackout 
Shades 


A Necessity for 
Visual Education 
Programs 









SCHOOL 


Built to Give Long Lasting Satisfaction 














Mastermade pre-shrunk cot- 
ton duck shades meet every 
requirement set up by au- 
thorities for effective school- 
room window and light 
control. Only superior duck, 
without fillers, and much 
heavier than ordinary fab- 
ric, is used. Its translu- 
cent qualities transmit all 
needed light, but stop the 
harmful glare. Not effected 
by moisture and can be 
cleaned by any of the 
usual methods. 


Double Roller Shades 
Single Roller Shades 
Demountable Brackets 
Fixed Brackets 


Double Roller Shades for 
Recommended Top-Lighting 

Demountable Brackets 
that Make Window Main- 
tenance Easy—Single Rol- 
ler Shades—Shades for Ex- 
tra Wide Windows for 
Skylights Darkening 
Shades, with or without 
Light Arrestors. Shades for 
every School Requirement. 


Available From Your Supply Dealer 


SAFETY PATROL 


EQUIPMENT 


SAFETY 
PATROL 
BELTS 


FELT 
ARM BANDS 


SAFETY 
BUTTONS 


OVERSHOES 
N. E. A. 


SAFETY 
PATROL 
CAPS 


SAFETY 
BADGES 


RAINCOATS 


e To all members of the N.E.A., we cordially ex- 
tend an invitation to visit us in Booth No. 1-35, 
Atlantic City Auditorium, March 1 to 6, 1947. 


We'll be looking for you! 


GRAUBARD’S 


Mulberry St. 





Newark 5, N. J. 




















Dudley’s RD-2 Combination belongs exclusively to 
you and the student using the lock. . . . Dudley 
releases it only to the superintendent. 
Combination can’t be learned by noting the last num- 
ber after locking, either . . . because the dial spins 
to a new position automatically. 

Write for details today! 
Be sure to visit Booth 15 at the meeting of the 


American Association of School Administrators — 
Atlantic City, March 1-6. 





Dept. 212 570 W. Monroe St. Chicago 6, Ill. 


SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Established 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 


366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Sts., 
New York 


Branch Office: 1836 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio 


@ A Superior Agency for Superior People 
@ We Register Only Reliable Candidates 


Services Free to School Officials 
Member National Ass‘n of Teachers’ Agencies 





Good School Board Members 


must know... 


HOW TO READ 
STATISTICS 


By R.L.C. Butsch, Ph.D. 


An ideal handbook designed specifically to 
help the typical layman on the school board 
interpret educational findings and studies 
based on statistics. It explains in easily un- 
derstood, nontechnical language all the con- 
cepts and applications necessary for reading, 
interpreting, and evaluating educational re- 
ports and materials involving statistical ter- 


minology and procedures. $2.50 


Examination copies sent on § days’ approval 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


802 Montgomery Bldg. Milwaukee 1, Wis 
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Language Study 
Made Real and Life-Like 


By LINGUAPHONE 


In the classroom Linguaphone has proved itself the most efficient 
help to teacher and pupil in the study of English speech and for- 
ted languages. Through EAR and EYE Linguaphone electrical 
lings, and texts vitalize the language lesson, stimulate in 


ind aid memory. 


Over 14,000 Schools, Colleges Use 
Linguaphone Sets 

rhe Linguaphone foreign language recordings (in 29 languages) 

were made by some of the foremost language authorities at the 


ne, Bonn, Géttingen, Seville, Stockholm, Oxford, Cam 


£ 


Columbia and many other universities. More than 150 
tors and linguists cooperated in making these electrical 


ptions the most natively authentic ever recorded. 


English Speech Records 


| phone catalogue of English Speech recordings includes 
| sh and American phonetics, pronunciation, intonation, con 
on, dialect, Shakespeare, drama, poetry, famous readings, 


oratory etc. etc. 


Send for FREE Booklets 
on Foreign Languages and English Speech 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
89 R.C.A. Building New York City 











Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 


WEBSTER’S 
DICTIONARY 
OF SYNONYMS 


The most useful and inclu- 
sive treatment of synonyms 
and antonyms ever pub- 
lished. Helps the student to 
use the right word in the right } 
place. Handy alphabetical ar- 
rangement. 944 pages, with thumb 
index. 


WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 


At your finger tips, essential 
facts about 40,000 noted 
men and women of all 
countries, historical and con- 
temporary, fromevery field B 
of human activity. Alpha- F 
betical arrangement. 
1,736 pages, with thumb 
index. 






















































Both books have been prepared 
by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, “The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars to Dept. 9. 


G.& C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 


oR RCE TRE NR A ORO ESE ST SORENESS ONE TR S 


Arithmetic for Young America | 


WORKBOOKS 
IN ARITHMETIC | 


By Clark-Smith-Dewey 


A new series for grades 3 to 6. Skillfully built to ex- 
tend meanings and improve skills through varied 
practice. 


For use with modern courses of study to supplement 
textbook or class instruction. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON 5, NEW YORK 
2126 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16 
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CLARIN MFG. CO. 


4636 W. Harrison St. 
CHICAGO 44, ILL. 
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Championed by Supt. A. J. Burdick, this . 
gram gained impetus more than seven ka ¥ = 
ago, when Mr. Burdick was instruments); _ 
organizing the Utica Film Exchange, film i Al 
brary owned and operated by Utica and neighi,., 
ing schools. The exchange now owns 200 reels i 





BAUSCH & LOMB SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS under Irving Salomon, who gave up active sound film which circulate among ten member Schools 
The fourth competition for the Bausch & participation to assume the chairmanship of the schools. The exchange is managed by S. W. Ge. ffort to i 
Lomb Science Scholarships at the University of board. The president today is Joseph M. Miroff, _ rish, supervisor of visual education for the Utica persisted b 
Rochester is now open. Applications for these Who has contributed immensely to the firm’s schools. ; ent 
scholarships may be secured from the Director achievements with a farsighted policy. ‘ _ Mr. Gerrish, with the encouragement of Super. utile dabl 
of Admissions, Morey Hall, River Campus, Uni- Royal Metal Manufacturing Co., 175 North intendent Burdick, has built up the system's re not Sl 
versity of Rochester, Rochester 7, N. Y. Applica- Michigan Blvd., Chicago 1, Ill. stock of equipment to include two sound Dro. ose serv 


jectors in each high school, a sound Projector herform 4 
in each of the four elementary schools, thr» Important 4" 
portable sound projectors, and two portabh he prepa 
silent projectors. personal 

The film library, in addition to films obtain he Virgin 
from Utica Film Exchange, U. S. Office of Byy. 


tions must be returned no later than April 10, For brief reference use ASBJ—204, 

1947, for consideration in the fourth competition. AUDIO-VISUAL SCHOLARSHIP COURSES 

This means that award winners must be selected Twenty colleges and universities have made 

and notified early in the year so they may file application for grants in 1947 for the Encyclo- 

their applications before the closing date. pedia Britannica Films’ third annual summer 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 619 St. Paul tuition scholarships, according to Stephen M. 


Teachers who wish to apply for scholarships 
must send applications directly to administrators 


. up ‘ *. : cation, and various rental libraries, inc ; 
Street, Rochester 2, N. Y. Corey, of the University of Chicago, chairman jeels of sound film, 1000 slides ond roy 13 A ruffle 
For brief reference use ASBJ—201. of a committee selecting schools to receive the of silent films. Included are “The Chronicks of ved, ten~ 
grants. America,” a 47-reel set of social studies, ph: poorly rec 
; RCA DEVELOPS MOBILE SOUND TRUCK Funds made available by the Encyclopedia  pjays ond sanuale. “les, photo, “Well, 
he first complete mobile recording unit, to Britannica will enable between 30 and 40 selected Tenthare tm the ethocls ase sheen etre rom ‘Blor 
be developed especially for 16mm. sound film teachers and administrators to enroll in summer 5, «he ooerati ee dee i eek) 
: i : : the operation of projectors and advised am 
recording, has been designed and custom built courses j loati poet a mn P ised on 
8, bh e signed i : courses in the utilization of audio-visual in- just how to work film and slides into their teach 
by the RCA Film Recording Department in  structional materials. ing programs. Students in the schools . . 
Hollywood for the Coronet Instructional Film ’ S are als This 0! 


Company, Glenview, Ill trained to become skilled projectionists 7 

















































The unit consists of a complete film and disk 
recording channel, installed in a custom built 
body, mounted on a 1%%-ton truck chassis. The 
recording channel is of the Hollywood studio 
type and has all the features found necessary 
for the operation of major studios. 

The addition of this mobile recording unit 
for 16mm. sound film recording is in line with 
the expanded program which Coronet is planning 
in the production of instructional films. 

RCA Victor Division, Radio Corporation of 
America, Camden, N. J. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—202. 


AMERICAN STANDARD RADIATOR HEATING 
EQUIPMENT CATALOG 


The publication of its first complete catalog 
of radiators and heating equipment since before 


the war has been announcd by the American 4st perils and present progress in providing health, English : , h 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation. safe transportation for 4,500,000 school children. chemistry, physics, music, and vocational subjects Y 
New developments presented are the American The story of the film shows that this task, like Classes in history have available the Yale Uni. epair 
Arcoliner Wet Base Boiler, especially designed other traffic safety objectives, requires action versity Press materials, a gift which provides bout 
for oil firing; and the American Exbrook Boiler, motion pictures, lantern slides, and books valued an overh 
designed for either oil or stoker firing. at $14,000. ik 
Presenting the largest and most comprehensive re 
line of radiators and heating equipment, the SELECTION OF SCHOOL SOUND SYSTEMS jon 


catalog contains information and data concern- 
ing boilers, radiators, convectors, and heating 
accessories. Boilers for all fuels, coal, oil, and gas, 
are featured in a complete range of sizes. Nu- 
merous full-color illustrations and cutaway views 
of the boilers graphically portray the construction 
details. Specifications, ratings, and capacities of 
the products, given in detail and arranged 
systematically, the catalog serves as a reference 
book for preparing specifications, and as a guide 
for the proper selection of equipment. 

American Radiator and Standard Sanitary 
Corporation, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—203. 


The Austrian Ministry of Education of Vienna 
ROYAL'S FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR has issued an appeal through Dr. Zechner, Pres- is 
The Royal Metal Manufacturing Company is Typical Scene in the “Priceless dent of the Vienna Stadtschulrat, for help in te The 
celebrating its fiftieth anniversary, beginning c “ Fil planning of new school buildings in bombed-out Sul 
January, 1947. From a modest beginning in 1897, arge seas cities of Austria, particularly Vienna itself. Bu ~ 
in Chicago, Royal has developed into a leading 4, many fronts — educators. manufacturers letins, books, plans, etc., will be particulary oe 
manufacturer of metal furniture. Today, Royal 5 ; <7 “eee ~’ appreciated and may be to themmmmec"¢ 


serves business and the professions with Royal- 


of these schools. Educators who apply must have 
special responsibility for audio-visual instruction 
programs in conjunction with their regular 
positions. 

Members of the committee are W. A. Wittich, 
University of Wisconsin; L. C. Larson, Indiana 
University; Charles F. Hoban, Jr., Philadelphia 
school board; Francis W. Noel, California De- 
partment of Education, Sacramento. 

Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc., 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—205. 


TRAFFIC SAFETY FILMS 
Emphasizing improved traffic safety, the Su- 
perior Coach Corporation, Lima, Ohio, is offering 
a new, all-round film entitled, “Priceless Cargo.” 
This film dramatizes an 18-minute story of the 





safety officials, motorists, and pupils. 


NASHVILLE AUDIO-VISUAL PROGRAM 


School children of Nashville, Tenn., city schools 
have been assured of a full program of audio. 
visual education with the purchase by the board 
of education of 21 new Victor 16mm. sound 
motion picture projectors. This makes a total of 
44 sound projectors for school use, intended tp 
enrich the curriculum in all fields through the 
use of visual-aid materials. Each school has a 
audio-visual chairman, who supervises the pr- 
jection equipment and orders films from a central 
film library maintained by the schools 

For the present school year, a budget of $15,00 
has been set up. Of this amount, $6,500 will be 
spent for films, records, slides, and film strips 
The present library contains 100 films used in 
teaching history, geography, physiology, biology, 


“School Sound Systems” is the title of a new 





publication, issued by the Radio Manufactures 
Association, which sets basic standards to guide 


school officials in selecting audio equipment. The But se 


booklet, prepared by a group of educators who nissed 
have pioneered in the field of radio in education, ur \ 


explains in nontechnical language what schools 
may obtain, and what specifications should be 
followed in ordering complete sound systems 0! 
limited installations. It offers a guide to schoo 


architects in designing buildings for the maximum 


use of school audio equipment. 


Austrian Ministry of Education, Vienna 


AUSTRIAN APPEAL FOR HELP 










“segs “ oe The film, “Priceless Cargo,” makes it suitable 
chrome seating for offices, reception rooms, shops, for showing to school board officials, safety as- 
restaurants, and transportation stations. Royal  cocjations. youth groups, and allied interests, It SCHOOL-BOND SALES 
Metal’s outstanding contribution to school seating is available free for either 16mm. or 35mm. size. During the month of December, schoo! — One 
is the development of metal folding chairs now were sold in the amount of $40,864 Sales rst | 


used widely in school systems throughout the 
country. Royal metal furniture has been exhibited 
annually at the conventions of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators since the 
Dallas meeting in 1927. 

Royal was founded in 1897’ by Joseph Salomon. 
Its greatest development was during the 1930's, 


Superior Coach Corporation, Lima, Ohio 
For brief reference use ASBJ—206. 


UTICA FILM EXCHANGE 
Educators interested in visual education as an 
aid to teaching will be interested in the growth 
and development of the visual-aid program in 
the schools of Utica, N. Y. 


amounting 


fornia; $7,261,130 
$5,355,000; in Louisiana, $4,000,000; hag 
$2,840,000; in Michigan, $2,500,000; in Illinos 
$2,050,000; and in Connecticut, $1,2! 

The interest rate as of January 1 w 


cent. 


$7,854,000 were mad 
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cannot do all things to all men. The 
do so is foredoomed to failure and, if 


schools 


Hort 4 in. foredooms even the legitimate func- 


nersisted 1, 


. of the schools. If they will renounce the 
fon O ibline in the activities for which they 


tile gavt ~ . 

oil suited, schools can immensely improve 
re L st 

ee services they are peculiarly adapted to 
ose servi ) 


dorm and which are at once the most im- 
Saat and the most neglected in our society — 
pret ration of the young for intelligent 
‘ersonal and social living. — Earl L. Vance, in 
ie Virginia Quarterly Review. 


TIME MARKINGS 
4 ruffled schoolteacher demanded of a bright- 


ved, ten-year-old how long he had studied his 
noorly recited lesson. ’ 5 
“Well,” drawled the little boy, “I studied 
-om ‘Blondie’ until ten o’clock news.” — Capper’s 
eekly 

WANTED A SHARE 
This one comes from the University of 
Wisconsin F ; : 
One boy, after a terrific struggle, finished his 
viz. He knew he hadn’t done very well. So at 
he end of the paper he wrote: 
“Dear Professor: If you sell any of my an- 
wers to the funny papers, I'll expect you to 
plit 50-50 with me.” — Monroe County Demo- 


rat, Sparta 


A MONUMENTAL WORK 


The stvle, while clear, would hardly galvanize 
< nore in search of three easy credits into 
nthusiasm. Available statistics are sometimes 


riled high to prove a fairly obvious point, say 
e decline of economic functions — Clifford 
‘irkpatrick, University of Minnesota. 


Education and Squeezing Toothpaste 


Qur schools and universities are offering 
ourses today in everything from  pre-Socratic 
philosophy to the mysteries of electronics. They'll 
each you how to put a washer on a faucet or 
epair a bridge lamp. They teach new brides 

t nutrition and the elusive vitamins. You 
an overhaul your personality and learn how to 
ike it conquer all obstacles to success. There 
e courses in conversation, navigation, explora- 
jon, and interior decoration. You can learn all 
hout international affairs in a dozen easy lessons 

ister the art of running a business in a few 


But so far, our dispensers of education have 
d up in one vital essential in happy living. 
r women schools and colleges and all coedu- 
ational institutions should give the girls who will 
dav be wives a short course in the Art of 
1 Tube of Toothpaste. Many a man 
ers into the bathroom in the chill dawn 
r working day, gets off to a bad start 
‘ that familiar mountain valley in the 
the tube. If the ladies would just 
Ast rn to squeeze the end the tube could 
be easily kept squeezed in good order as it is 
Wall St. Journal. 
— > a — 
The teacher had been giving a lesson on 
iodern inventions, 
bov tell me of anything of impor- 
1 did not exist fifty years ago?” he 
it the end of the lesson. 


claimed the bright lad of the class. 
The Editor Left Town 
One lay an editor left early to see the season’s 


| game, so he did not proofread a hot 
rotesting against the way the local 
| had treated the high school principal. 
il ended, “No conscientious teacher 
© used!” 

his horror to find that it had been 
No conscientious teacher should be 


rint 
TINnte 


used 
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American Association of School Administrator 


WELCOME to the Convention 
Atlantic City, March Ist to 6th 
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W. EVERETT HILLYARD 
Treasurer 


ONEX- SEAL 
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HILLYARD BOOTH G 28-30-32 
Make the Hillyard Booth Your Headquarters 





Vice-President 


WALTER S. HILLYARD it will be a pleasure to meet again! ELLIOTT C. SPRATT 


Secretary 


To our many friends and their friends in the American Asso- 

ciation of School Administrators we are looking forward to 

; again meeting them and we are now extending a cordial 

<, Bale  - invitation to every one to make the Hillyard Booth your head- 

quarters while at the Convention. We want to tell you about 
the new Hillyard Machines and equipment and our new 
and improved methods of floor treatments and maintenance 

materials that save time, reduce costs and increase safety. 


x *k * 


Hillyards Nation Wide Service of Floor Treatment Specialists 
are ready at all times to help you on any floor treatment or 
maintenance problem. There is a Hillyard Specialist in your 
vicinity, call or wire us, no obligation, the consultation is FREE. 









} 
} 









See Hillyard Products and 
Machines Demonstrated 


HILTONIANS come in three sizes 16, 19, 22 
inches. A model for every purpose. Lowboy 


construction permits working easily under 
desks. 


10 INCH te STEELTONIANS are made in two sizes, 10 and 20 inch. 


MACHINE These steel wool machines economically recondition and 

NOW maintain floors of wood, linoleum, asphalt, and rubber 
ile. 

AVAILABLE _ 
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"370 TURK ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA . . . 1947 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Yes, and there’s no question about it! For, bills are kept at a minimum, because Honeywell 
great as have been the advances in education, control eliminates overheating and consequent 
»mfort has definitely kept pace to say the least. fuel waste. 
Today even the smaller schools enjoy the There is a Honeywell control system for 
idvantages of even and correct temperature, every school — old or new — large or small. The 
WUT a with fresh clean air regardless of weather Honeywell representative in or near your City 
ys conditions outside — thanks to Minneapolis- will gladly show you the advantages of Honey- 
Honeywell automatic temperature controls. This well automatic temperature control for your 
means that pupils are alert — able to absorb school. Call him or write Minneapolis-Honeywell 
today’s modern teachings and less apt to suffer Regulator Company, 2615 Fourth Avenue South, 
from colds and other ills. It means, too, that fuel Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 


= Honeywell 
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Gives the Young Mind “Room to Grow” 
Meets the new school needs at every age level... 


‘ 
/ ’ eae ee . — . 
ri RE >. Man’s hand has been the servant of his brain in the accomplishments that distinguish 
% 


him from the brutes. And it is man’s thumb that provides his hand with its unique 


= . o me 
ate pe li UR ee tng cts ets WETS 


dexterity. Just make believe you have no thumb and try to pick up something, 


gag 


or to write—or to find a fact in a book! 


Just as a man’s thumb distinguishes him from the rest of the animal kingdom, so the 


Fact-Index distinguishes Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia from other reference works. 


Thumb-tabbed, a section of this Fact-Index is at the back of each volume. It not 
only indexes every fact in the Compton text under various logical headings, but it also 
has thousands of short thumbnail articles including sketches of important 


people, early pioneers, and towns and places throughout the world. 


Children’s minds shouldn't be “all thumbs”’ with unanswered questions... 


not when any fact can be found in 30 seconds in 


Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia through its Fact-Index. 


Let them find things wink-fast with Compton’s. 


Write for information and earliest shipping date to 


